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A Dedication 
FORTUNE. 


<8 Dedicate this Book to Fortune, who 


& 1 belicveis a Powerful Princeſs; ſince 
& Whatſoever ſhe favours, the World 


| admires, whether it be worthy of ad- 
miration , or no; and whatſoever ſhe frowns on, 
the World runs from, as a Plaguy-Infe&ion ; and 
ngt only (huns, but cis againſt it, although it 
be Virtue her ſelf: But that which is moſt to be la- 
mented, is , that the ſtrifteſt Votreſſes to Virtue, 
turn Reprobates, become Infidels; and with falſe 
and ſuperſtitious Devotion, worſhip Golden For- 
tune; and Flatterers, which are her Prieſts, offer 
falle Praiſes upon her Altar. 

W herefore it Fortune pleaſe, ſhe may with her 
helping-hand place my Book in Fame's high Tower; 
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where every Word, like a Cymball, ſhall make a ; 
Tinkling Noiſe; and the whole Volume, like a ; 


Cannog-Bulletz ſhall Eccho from Side to Side of 
Fame's large Brazen Walls; and make fo loud a 
Report, that all the Worldfhall hear it. 


But if not favour'd, then my, Book. muſt dye, 
And in. the Grave of Dark Oblivion lye. 


Duke of Newcalſ\tle. 


My Lord, 

HE reaſon why I have not dedicated any of 
my particular Books to your Grace, is, that 
when I have writ all I mean to print, Iin- 

tend (if I live) to Dedicate all my Works toge- 
gether unto you, and not by Parcels: for you are 
indeed my Wir's Patron ; which I acknowledg, not 
to lay the DefeQs that may be found in my Wri- 
tings, to your charge (for, upon my Conſcience, 
all the Faults are mine own); but to confeſs, that if 
there be any Wit, or any thing worthy of Com- 
mendation , they are the Crumbs I gathered from 
your Diſcourſe , which have fed my Fancy: and 
though I do not write the ſame way you write, yet 


b I imi- 
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] imitate Nature, which works upon Eternal Mat- 

ter; mincing , cutting , and carving it outinto ſcve- 
ral Forms and Figures: for, had not Nature Marter 
to work upon, ſhe would become ulelefs. So that 
Eternal Matter makes Nature work , but Nature 
makes not Eternal Matter. Thus {1c is bur 3s a 
labouring-Servant. And as in Eternal Marrer there 
lives Spirit and Motion, which is Life and Know- 
ledg ; fo in your Diſcourſe lives Senſe and R ea- 
ſon ; in your Wir, Delight and Pleaſure; in your 
Mind , Honour and Honeſty ; in your Agions, 
Valour and Prudence; in your Proſperity, 
Generofity and Humility; in your Misfor- 
tunes, Patience and Magnanimity ; in your Friend- 
ſhip , Truth and Conſtancy ; to your King and 
Countrey, Fidelity and Loyalty ; to your Neigh- 
bours, Aﬀability and Kindneſs; to your Enemies, 
Pardon and Pity ; which is the happineſs of 


Your Grace's honeſt I ife 


and humble Servant, 


Margaret Newcaſtle. 


An 
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An Epiſile that was writ before the death of the 
Noble Sir Charles Cavendiſh , my moſt Noble 


Brotber-in- law. 


Noble Sir , 


jLechough I am abſent from your Perſon, 
yet nor from your Favours, which are 
t00 great to be worn out, either by di- 
ſtance of Time or Place; and you are 
ſo excellent and Divine an Archite&, that your 
Generolity never miſled the true Meaſure of Mi- 
ſery. May our payment of Prayers be juſtly re- 
turned you, in Bleſſings from Heaven; and as your 
Bounty runs a Race with Neceſſity; ſo may your 
Merit win the Bell of Fame; which Bell I wiſh 
may ſound in every Ear, and as long as there be 
Ears to hear; 


So that your Name may live ſtill in Report, 
W hen your {weet Soul is gone to Heav'ns Court. 


vr, 
Tour humble and dutiful Servant, 
Margaret Newcaſtle. 


AD- 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


SO LF WR 


READER 


OST of this Book was written five years fmice; 

and was lock'd up in a Trunk, ts if it hat 

been buried in a Grave ; but when 1 came back froth 
England, 1 gave it a Reſurreion: After a view, 
1 mdped it not ſo well done , but that a little more cart 
might bave placed the words ſo, that the Language 
might have run ſmoother , which would have given 
the Senſe a greater luſtre; but 1 beiny of a lagie dt- 
Spoſrtion, did chuſe to let it go into the World with its 
Defets , rather than take the pains to refine it : Be- 
ſides, to me it ſeemed as if 1 bad built a Houſe, and 
not liking the form after it was built , maſt be forced to 
bake it m pieces, and re-build it again, to make it of that 
faſhion I would have it, or be contented with it as it was: 
which confedering with my ſelf, 1 forndit would be as 
C great 
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Advertiſement to the | 
great a charge of T ame and Pains, as if | ſhould build 


a new one on another Ground, and there is certainly 
more Pleaſure and Delight in making than in mending: 
I verily believe, that my Neighbours, which are my 
Readers , would bave found fault with it, though I 
bad done it as well as I could; and they can but diſ- 
praiſe it as it s: But I am ſo well armed with care- 
leſneſs, that their Cenſures can never enter 10 vex me 
with Wounds of Diſcontent. Howſoever , I bave my 
delight in writing Books, and baving them printed; and if 
any take a delight to read them, 1 will not thank them 
for #t : for if any thing pleaſe them, they are to thank me 
for ſo much pleaſure ; and if it be naught , I bad rather 
they bad left it unread. But I pray thoſe that do not 
like my Book , which i my Houſe , to paſs it by ; ſence 1 
have not any entertainment fit for their Palats. 

1 deſire thoſe that will read this Book , to read every 
Chapter clearly , without long ſtops and ſtays: for it ss 
with Writers as it is with men, whoſe ill- affefted F aſhi- 
on or Garb, takes away the natural and graceful form 
of the Perſon. To read lamely or crookedly , and not 
evenly, ſmoothly , and thoroughly, entangles the ſenſe. 
Nay , the wery ſound of the Voice will ſeem to aher 
the ſenſe of the T beme ; and though the Senſe will be 
there in deſpight of the ill Voice , or ill Reading ; yet 
it will be concealed, or diſcovered to its diſadvantage : 
As an ill Muſician ( or indeed one that cannot play at 


all ), inftead of playing, puts the Fiddle out of tune, 


and 
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and cauſeth a diſcord; which if well play'd upon, would 
ſound harmoniouſly or if be can play but one Tune, 
be plays it on all ſorts of Inſtruments: So ſome will 
read with one T one or Sound of Voice, though the 
Paſſions and Numbers are different : and ſome again, in 
reading, wind up their Voices to ſuch a paſſionate ſcrue, 
that they whine or ſqueal, rather than ſpeak or read: 
others fold up their Voices with ſuch diſtintions , that 
they make that triangular , which is four-ſquare ; and 
that narrow, which ſhould be broad; and that bigh, 
which ſbould be low ; and low, that ſhould be bigh: and 
ſome again read ſo faſt, that the Senſe is loſt inthe Race. 
So that Writings ſound good or bad, as the Readers, and 
not as their Authors are : and indeed, ſuch advantage 
Fl good or ill Reader bath , that thoſe that read well, ſhall 
give 4 grace to @ fooliſh Author ; and thoſe that read 
ll, do diſgrace a wiſe and a witty one. But there are 
two ſorts of Readers ; the one that reads to bimſelf, and 
for bis own benefit; the other , to benefit another by 
bearing it : In the firſt, there is required a good Fudp- 
ment, and a ready Underſtanding ; in the other, a good 
Voice, and a graceful Delivery : ſo that a Writer muſt 
have a double deſire; the one , that be may write well: the 
other, that be may be read well; of which my deſire i the 
more earneſt, becauſe I know my Writings are not ſtrong 
enough to bear an ill Reader: Wherefore I entreat ſo 
much favour, as to give it its ownCountenance; where- 


in you will oblige the Writer to be Yours, 
M.N. 


PREFACE. 


x1 cannot beexpettedT ſhould write 
ſo wilcly or wittily as Men; be- 
ing of the Feminine Sex, whoſe 
Brains Nature hath mix'd with 
the coldeſt and ſofteſt Elements: 
And to give ſome Reaſons why 
we cannot be ſo wiſeas Men, I take leave, and 
ask pardon of my own Sex, and preſent my 
Reaſons to the Judgment of Truth. I believe all 
of my own Sex will be againſt me, out of partia- 
lity to themſelves; and all Men will ſeem to be fo 
roo, out of a Complement to Women, or at 
leaſt for quiet and eaſe ſake; for they know, Wo- 
mens Tongues to be like Stings of Bees; and what 
Man would endure our Feminine Monarchy to 
ſwarm about his cars? For certainly he would be 
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ſtung to death. So I ſhall be condemned of all 
ſides ; but Truth will kelp to defend me. 

Truc it is, our Sex make preat complaints, 
that men from their firſt Creation uſurped a Su- 
premacy to themſelves, although we were made 
equal by Nature: Which Tyrannical Govern- 
ment they have kept ever ſince; ſo that we could 
never come to be free, but rather more and more 
enſlaved; uſing us either like Children, Fools, or 
SubjeRs, in flattering or threatning us, in-.alluring 
or forcing us to obey ; and will not let us divide 
the World equally with them; that is, to Go- 
vern and Command, to Dire&t and Diſpoſe, as 
they do : Which Slavery hath ſo dejeQed our 
Spirits , that we are become ſo ſtupid, that Beaſts 
being but a degree below us, Men uſe us but a 
degree above Beaſts: Whereas in Nature we have 
as clear an underſtanding as Men , if we were 
bred in Schools to mature our Brains, and to 
manure our Lnderſtandings, that we might bring 
forth the Fruits of Knowledg. 

To ſpeak truth, Men have great reaſon to give 
us no ſhare in their Governments; for there is 
\ great difference betwixt the Maſculine Brain and 
the Feminine; the Maſculine Strength and the 
Feminine: for could we chuſe, out of the world, 
two of the ableſt Brains and ſtrongeſt Bodies of 


each Sex, there would be great difference in the 
Un- 
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Linderſtanding and Strength: for Nature hath 
made Man's Body more able to endure Labour, 
and Man's Brain more clear to underſtand and 
contrive, than thole of Women; and as oreat a 
difference there is between them, as there is between 
the longeſt and ſtrongelt Willow, compared to 
the ſtrongeſt and largeſt Oak. Though they be 
both Trees, yet the Willow is bur a yeelding 
Vegetable, not fir nor proper to build Houſes 
and Ships, as the Oak, whoſe ſtrength can grap- 
ple with the greateſt Winds, and plow the Fur- 
rows in the Deep. It is true, the Willow may 
make fine Arbours and Bowers, winding and 
twiſting its wreathy ſtalks about, ro make a Sha- 
dow to eclipſe the Light; or as a leight Shield to 
keep off the (harp Arrows of the Sun , which 
cannot wound deep, becauſe they flye far before 
they touch the Earth. Men and Women may 
allo be compared to the Black-Birds, where the 
Hen can never ſing with fo ſtrong and loud a 
Voice, nor fo clear and perfe& Notes, as the 
Cock; her Breaſt being not made with ſtrength 
ro ſtrain {o high : Even lo Women can never 
have ſo ſtrong Judgment, nor clear Underſtand- 
ing, nor ſo perte& Rhetorick, as to ſpeak Ora- 
tions with that Eloquence, nor to Perſwade fo 
forcibly, to Command fo powerfully, to Entice 


lo ſubtilly , and to Inſinuate fo gently and ſoftly 
into the Souls of Men. They 
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They may allo be compared to the Sun and 
Moon, according to the deſcription in the Holy 
Writ, which faith, God wade two great Lights, 
the one to Rule the Day , the other the Night: So 
Man is made to govern Commonwealths, and 
W omen their private Families: And we find by 
experience , that the Sun is more Dry, Hot, A- 
ive, and Powerful every way, than the Moon : 
beſides, the Sun is of a more ſtrong and ruddier 
Complexion'than the Moon : for we find ſhe is 
Pale and Wan, Cold, Moiſt, and Slow in all her 
Operations: and if it be (as Philoſophers hold ) 
that the Moon hath no Light but whart it borrows 
from the Sun; ſo Women have no Strength nor 
Light of Underſtanding , but what is given them 
from Men. 

This is the reaſon why we are not Mathematici- 
ans, Arithmeticians, Logicians, Geometricians,Coſ- 
mographers, and the like. This is the reaſon we are 
not Witty Poets, Eloquent Orators,Subtil School- 
men , Excellent Chymiſts, Rare Muſicians, Cu- 
rious Limners: This is the reaſon we are not Na- 
vigators, Architeas, Exad Surveyers, Inventive 
Artizans : This is the reaſon why weare not Skil- 
ful Soldiers, Politick Statiſts, Diſpatchful Secre- 
taries, or Conquering Czſars; and our Govern- 
ments would be weak, had we not Maſculine Spi. 
rits and Counſellors to adviſe us.. 


And 
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And for our Strength , we ſhould make bur 
feeble Mariners to tug and pull up great Ropes 
and weighty dails in bluſtring Storms, if there 
were no other Pilots than the Feminine Sex ; neither 
would there be ſuch Commerce of Nations as 
there is; nor would there be fo much Gold and 
Silver, and other Minerals , fetch'd out of the 
Bowels of the Earth, if there were none but Fe- 
minine hands to ule the Pick-axe and Spade; gor 
ſo many Cities built, if there were none but Wo- 
men-Labourers to cut out great Quarries of 
Stone, and to hew down great Timber-Trees: 
neither would there be ſuch Barrs of Iron, if none 
but W omen were to melt and hammer them, out, 
whole weak Spirits would be ſuffocated, and fo 
faint with the heat , that their ſmall Arms would 
ſooner break , than lifr up ſuch a weight; and beat 
out their Life, in ſtriving to beat out a Wedsg: 
Neither would there be ſuch Steeples and Pyra- 
mids as there have been in this World, if there 
were no other than our tender Feet to climb; nor 
could our Brains endure the height, we. ſhoujd 
ſoon grow dizzy, and fall down drunk with too 
much thin Air. Neither have V Vomen ſuch hard 
Cheſts and ſtrong Lungs fo keep in fo much breath, 
to dive to the bottom of the Sea, to fetch up the 
Treaſures that lye in the watry V Vomb: . Neither 
can V Vomen bring the furious and wild Horſe to 
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the Bit, quenching his fiery Courage, and bridling 
his ſtrong {witt ſpeed. 

This is the reaſon we are not fo ative in Exer- 
ciſe, nor able to endure hard Labour , nor far 
Travels, nor to bear weighty Burthens, to run 
long Journeys, and many the like Actions which 
we by Nature are not made fit for: Ir is true, E- 
ducation and Cuſtom may add ſomething to har- 
den us, yet never to make us fo ſtrong as the 
ſtrongeſt of Men, whole Sinews are tuffer, and 
Bones ſtronger , and Joints cloſer, and Fleſh firmer, 
than ours are, as all Apes have ſhewn, and Times 
have proved. V Vhat V Voman was ever {o ſtrong 
as Sampſon, or lo lwift as Hazael? 

Neither have V Vomen ſuch tempered Brains as 
Men , ſuch high Imaginations, ſuch ſubtil Concep. 
tions, fuch fine Inventions, ſuch ſolid Reaſons, 
andfach ſound Judgment ; ſuch prudent Fore caſt, 
ſach conſtant ReloJutions, ſuch quick , ſharp, and 
ready-flowing Wits. What Women ever made 
ſach Laws as Moſes, Licurgus, or Solon, did? What 
Woman was ever 1o wile as Solomon , or Ariſtotle? 
So politick as Achitopbel ? So eloquent as 7 ally? 
So demonſtrative as Exclid? So inventive as Seth 
or Archimedes? It was 'not a Woman that found 
out the Card and Needle, and the uſe of the 


Loadſone. It was not a Woman that invented 


PerſpeRive-Glaſles to pierce into the Moon. It was 


nor 
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not a Woman that found our the invention of Let- 
ters, and the Art of Printing. It was not a Wo- 
man that found our the invention of Gunpowder, 
and the Artof Guns. What Women were ſuch 
Soldiers as Hannibal, Ceſar, T amberlain, Alexander, 
and Scanderbeg? VVhat V Voman was ſuch a 
Chymilt as Paracelſus ? Such a Phyſician as Hippo- 
crates, or Galen? Such a Poet as Homer? Such a 
Painter as Apelles? Such a Carver as Pigmalion? 
Such an Archite& as Vitruvixs? Such a Muſician 
as Orpheus ? V Vhat V Vomen ever found out the 
Antipodes in Imagination, before they were found 
out by Navigation, as a Biſhop did? Or what 
did we ever do but, like Apes, by Imitation ? 

V Vherefore V Vomen can have no reaſon to 
complain of being Subjets, as if it was a hinder- 
ance from thinking ; for Thoughts are free, noc can 
ever be enſlaved: and we are not hindered from 
ſtudying, fince weare allowed ſo much idle time, 
that we know not how to pals it away, but mayas 
well read in our Cloſets, as Men in their Colledges; 
and Contemplation is as free to us as to, Men, Ber 
ſides, moſt Scholars marry ; and their Heads are ſo 
fall of their School-LeQures, that they preach then 
over to their V Vives when they come home; ſ@ 


chat they know as well what was ſpoke, as if they 
had been there. 
Though moſt of our Sex are bred up to the 
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Needle and Spindle , yet ſome are bred in the pub- 
like Theaters of the world: wherefore if Nature 
had made our Brains of the ſame temper with 
Mens, we ſhould have had as clear Speculation, 
and had been as Ingenious and Inventive as Men; 
but we find by the EffeQs ſhe hath nor. 

Thus we may ſee by the weaknels of our ARi- 
ons, the Conſtitutionot our Bodies; and by our 
Knowledg , thetemper of our Brains ; by our un- 
ſerled Reſolurions,and inconſtancy to our Promiſes, 
the perverſneſs of our V Vills; by our facil Na- 
tures, violence in our Paſſions, ſuperſtitions in our 
Devotions, you may know our Humours: we 
have more V Vir than Judgment; are more Adtive 
than Induſtrious; we have more Courage than 
ConduQ; more V Vill than Strength ; more Cu- 
riofity than Secrecy ; more Vanity than good Huf- 
wifry; more Complaints than Pains; more Jea- 
loufie than Love; more Tears than Sorrow; more 
Stupidity than Patience ; more Pride than Afﬀabi- 
lity; more Beauty than Conſtancy ; more Ill Na- 
ture than Good. 

Beſides, the Education and liberty of Conver- 
ſation which men have, is both unfic anddangerous 
to our Sex; knowing, that we may bearand bring 
forth Branches from a wrong Stock, by which 
every man would come to loſe the property of their 


own Children: But Nature, out of love to the 
Gene- 
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Generation of Men , hath made Women to be g0- 
verned by Men , giving them ſtrength to rule, and 
Power to ule their Authority. 

And though it ſeem to be natural, that generally 
all Women are weaker than Men, both in Body 
and Underſtanding ; and that the wiſeſt V Voman 
isnot ſo wile as the wileſt Man , wherefore not fo 
fir to Rule ; yet ſome are far wiſer than ſome Men: 
Like Earth; for ſome Ground, thoughit be barren 
by Nature, yet being well mucked, and well manu - 
red, may bear plentiful Crops, and ſprout forth di- 
vers forts of Flowers, when the fertiller and richer 
Ground ſhall grow rank and corrupt, bringing no- 
thing but groſs and ſtinking weeds, for want of 
Tillage. So V Vomen by Education may come to 
be far more knowing and learned than ſome Ruſtick 

and Rude-bred men. 
' Beſides, it is to be obſerved , that Nature hath 
Degrees in all her Mixtures and Temperaments, 
not only in her ſervile works, but in one and the ſame 
Matter and Form of Creatures, throughout all her 
Creations. Again, it is to be obſerved, that although 
Nature hath not made V Vomen (o ſtrong of Body 
and fo clear of Underſtanding as the ableſt of Men, 
yet ſhe hath made them fairer , ſofter , ſlenderer, and 
more delicate than they ; ſeparating, asit were, the 
finer parts from the groſſer; which ſeems as if Na- 


ture had made V V omen as pure white Manchet for 
f her 
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her own Table and Palat; whereas Men are like 
coarſe Houſhold-Bread which the Servants feed on: 
and if ſhe hath not tempered V Vomens Brains to 
that height of Underſtanding, nor hath pur in ſuch 
ſtrong Imaginations ; yet ſhe hath mixed them with 
Sugar of ſweet Conceits: and it ſhehath not plant- 
ed in their Diſpoſitions ſuch firm Reſolutions, yet 
ſhe hath ſowed gentle and willing Obedience: and 
though ſhe hath not filled the mind with ſuch He- 
roick Gallantry, yer ſhe hath laid in tender AﬀeRi- 
ons, as Love, Piety, Charity, Clemency, Patience, 
Humility, and the like , which makes them neareſt 
to reſemble Angels, which are the perfeReſt of all 
her VVorks ; where men, by their Ambitions, 
Extortion, Fury, and Cruelty, reſemble the De- 
vil: But ſome V Vomen are like Devils too, when 
they are poſleſt with thoſe Evils: and the beſt of 
men by their Heroick magnanimous minds, by 
their Ingeniousand Inventive V Vit, by their ſtrong 
Judgments, by their prudent Fore-caſt , and wiſe 
management, are like to Gods. 


The Duke of Newcaſtle upon his Ducheſs's 
WORLDS OL10. 


fm World, to the V Vorld's Olio we invite, 
And bope theſe ſeveral Cates may you delight. 
It is the Miſiris of the Feaſt ber Wifh, 

Who all theſe various Sorts cook'd in Wit's Diſb : 
For ſeveral Palats, bere is of the Beſt , 

With Aromatick Spice of Fancy dreſt; 

And wholſom Herbs of Fudement, for the T aft 
Healthful and Nouriſhing. T his Diſhwill laſt 

To feaſt your Nephbews all, if you can fit 

The Marriage-AF, to get your Children Wit. 
For fironger Stomacks , Ven'ſon ; if that fail, 
And you grow queaſre, then the Lady Quail, 

Or the plump Partridg, taſt; the Pheaſant, do 
Thus feaſt your Souls , the Bodies look you to. 
?An Olio of ConfeFions, not refrain ; 

For bere's a Sumptuous Banquet for your Brain. 
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Book I. Part I. 


What the defire of Fame proceeds from. 
e923 HE deſire of Fame proceeds from adoubt 


of an after-being. And Fame is areport 
that travels far, and many times lives 
long: and the older it groweth, themore 
it flouriſhes; and is more particularly a man'sown, 
than the Child of his Loins: for Fame is a Child 
of his Merit , which hathno Co-partners in it; but 
many times the Child of his Loins deceives the Pa- 
rent; and inſtead of keeping the Father's Fame, 
brings him an Infamy, as being a Coward, a Trai- 
tor, a Lyar, a Fool, or thelike ; whichthe World 


( being apt to caſt aſperſions) will judg they were 
B qualities 
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qualities he had by inheritance from his Father ; 
whereas the Adtions that his Merits beget, will ne- 
ver deceive him, when they are rightly and ho- 
nourably gotten. But there be Baſtard-Fames , as 
well as Baſtard-Iſſnes , which Men of Honour will 
never own. But all thoſe that are born , are not {o 
fruitful as to have Iſſues of their Brain, or fo for- 
tunate as to overcome their Enemies, or ſo rich as 
to build Towers and Caſtles, or Monuments of 
Fame; or lo happy, as to have ſuch advantages 
that may ſhew their own Worth and Abilities. 
Thoſe that cannot leave a Child of Fame, muſt 
content themſelves to live a life of quiet : for Fame 
is ſeldome gotten with eaſe, but commonly with 
pains and labour, danger and trouble, and often- 
times with loſs of life it (elf. 
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The Reward of Fame. 


T* is a Juſtice to a man's (elf, and no vain Oſten- 
tation or bragging, to write or ſpeak truly of 


his own good Services to his King and Countrey 
( which none knows better than they, that the 


World may know them ſo, as to be remembred 
with love and honour. For , though Fame is not 
always a true Recorder, yet it isa loud Reporter; 
which is a more certain Reward to Merits, than 
from Kings and States: for, Kings and States moſt 

com- 
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commonly receive the Service, and forget the Re- 
ward; and many times give Diſgrace inſtead of 
Honour , and Death for Lite. W hereas Fame is fo 
prodigal to thoſe ſhe entertains, that ſhe will co- 
zen the reſt of the World, to contribute to her 
particular Friends: But T ime , the reviver of all, 


removes this ſound farther off, and many times ex- 
tinguiſherh it quite : yet F ame, the older ſhe is, al- 


though ſhe be lame, and goeth upon Crurches, the 


more Lovers and Admirers ſhe gains: neither is 
Envy ſo ſharp-toothed as to hurt her; and many 
are proud, not only to be acquainted with her, but 
in being able to mention her: So honourable is an- 
cient F ame. 


Of Fame and Infamy. 


a love the life of their Memory ſo well, that 
they would chuſe tro be remembred by the 
World as Fools, rather than to be forgotten as 
Beaſts; which is, rather to live in infamy, than to 
dye in obſcurity. For Infamy is a loud Reproach, 
whereas F ame is a loud Applauſe; yet neither of them 
are got by ordinary means, but by Extreams , «i- 
ther by Nature, Fortune, or Fate; which make 
them ring (ſo loud, that the ſound is to be heard 
through many Nations, and will live in many A- 
ges. But Infamy hath this advantage, that it lives 
B 2 longer, 
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longer, and ſtrikes harder upon the Ears of the 


World, than Fame doth. 


Fame makes a difference between Man 


and Beaſt. 


N- the being born to the glory of God, Man 
is born to produce a Fame by ſome parti- 
cular Ads, to prove himſelf a Man; unleſs we ſhall 
ſay, there is no difference in Nature between Man 
and Beaſt: for Beaſts, when they are dead, the 
reſt of the Beaſts retain not their memory from one 
poſterity to another, that we can perceive ( and we 
ſtudy the natures of Beaſts , and their way, fo ſub- 
tily, as ſurely we ſhould diſcover ſomewhat): But 
the difference betwixt Man and Beaſt (to ſpeak na- 
turally, and without any relation to Divine Influ- 
ence)is,that dead Men live in living Men ; whereas 
Beaſts dye without Record of Beaſts. So that thoſe 
men that dye in Oblivion, are Beaſts by nature: 
for the rational Soul in Man, is a work of Na- 
ture, as well as the Body ; and therefore ought to 
be taught*by Nature to be as induſtrious to get a 
Fame to live to after-ages, as the Body to get food 
for preſent life: For, as Nature's Principles are crea- 
ted to produce ſome EffeRs ; ſo the Soul to produce 


Fame. 


What 
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What makes Fame ſpeak loudeſt. 


_— Fames that aregottenin the Warrs, found 
louder than thoſe that are gotten in Peace, by 


reaſon Warr is a diſturber , and cauſeth a violent 
motion , like a Tempeſt at Sea, or a Storm at Land; 
it raiſeth up Diſcord, Fear, and Fury ; it ſwallows 
up Induſtry , it pulls up the root of Plenty, it mur- 
thers Natural affe&tion ; and makes ſuch a noiſe 
where it is, that all the World befides is enquiring 
and liſtning after it, for fear of being ſurpriſed: fo 
that the World follows the Noiſe, as much as the 


Noile follows them. 


The Fame of Wa and Wiſdom. 


T is a better and. more certain. Reputation, to 
have the Fame of being a Wiſe Man , than of 

a Man of Courage; becauſe every man that is Wife, 
hath Conrage : but he that is a Coward , cannot be 
Wiſe; becauſe Fear puts him out of the right way. 
But there be many men. that have Courage, which 
be not Wiſe : for, Courage is only a reſolution of 
the mind, either to a& or ſuffer, and todeſtroy or 
be deſtroyed. So that Courage doth not dire and 
guide , as Wiſdom doth; but dares and executes. Be- 


lides, Wiſdom is more to- be admired , becaule it is 
| C rarer : 
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rarer: for, where ſcarce one Wiſe Man 1s found in an 
Age, there'be Men'sf Conrage.whole Armies full 
in every Age : neither is Wiſdom 's Fame \ubjeQt to 
Fortune, as that of Courage is; for Wiſdom makes 
Fortune her Servant ; and uſes all Times and Acci- 
dents to her advantage ; and the worle her Fortune 
is, the greater ſhe appears: whereas the F ame of Con- 
rape is a Slave to Fortune , and only flouriſhes in her 
ſmiles, but is buried in her frowns. 

Ir: is true,, Courage is.a Virtue that defends and 
prate&s its Countrey', and keeps an Enemy in awe; 
yet it is a Virtue that is only: exerciſed in Deſtru. 
gion, in the: patient ſuffering. of his own , or the 
ating of another. And whereas Wiſdom'is always 
exerciſed in uniting and compoſing , ſearching and 
leading into the ways of Peace; Conrage chuſeth 
and ſearcheth for the ways of Danger, and courts it 
as his lovdieſt and beautifulleſt Miſtreſs; and is 
many times ſo couragious , that it forceth her, and 
had rather dye in the mouth of Danger , than live 
in the arms of Peace. 


* Why Men write Books. 


_ oy ; Men write Books, not ſo much to 
benefir the World, as out of love to Fame, 
thinking to gain the honour of Reputation : but 
ſurcly Men are ſodelighted withtheir own Conceits, 
eſpecially 
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eſpecially fine and new ones, that were it a ſin or 
infamy , they would write them , to ſee their beauty 
and enjoy them, and ſo become unlawful Lovers. 
Beſides, thoughts would be loſt, if not put into 
writing ; for Writing is the pifture of Thoughts, 
which Shadows laſt longer than Men : and ſurely, 
Men would commit ſecret Idolatry to their own 
Wit, if they had not Applauleto ſatisfie them, and 
Examples to humble them: for every ſeveral Man, 
if Wit were not diſcovered, would think none 
had ic buthe : for Men take pleaſure firſt in their 
own Fancies , and after feck to gain the approving- 
Opinions of others; which Opinions are like W o- 
men's Dreſſings : for ſome will get ſuch advantage 
in putting on their Clothes, that alchough they have 
ill Faces , and not fo exaf# Bodies , yet will make 
a better ſhew than thoſe that are well-favoured, and 
neatly ſhaped, with diſordered Attire. So ſomeMen 
are ſo happy in their Language and Delivery, that 
it beautifies and adorns their Wit; without which, 
it would be like an unpoliſhed Diamond. But 
great is the difference: for, to create a Fancy, is to 
be like a God ; but to make neat and new Words, 
is to be like a Taylor. 
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Of ſeveral W ritings. 


Ritings that are ſet forth in Books, and 

WW cnc ways, are of ſeveral and different 
natures: for ſome, like Magiſtrates and Fathers, do 
reprove and endeavour to reclaim the World, and 
Men, as Moral Philoſophers ; others , like Atturneys, 
do inform them, as Hiſtorians : ſome , like Law- 
gers , do plead in the behalf of ſome former Wri- 
tings, anda againſt others, as Controverſers : ſome, 
like Ambitions T yrants , that would kill all that ſtand 
in their way, as Caſuiſts : ſome, like Challengers , as 
Logicians : ſome, like Sconts,, as Natural Philoſo- 
phers, who do not always bring true Intelligence: 
ſome like Hang-men, as the Scepticks, that ſtrive to 
ſtrangle not only all Opinions, but all Knowledg: 
ſome, like Embaſſadors that are ſent to condole and 
congratulate, as Books of Hwmihiationand T banks- 
giving : ſotfie like Merchants, as Tranſlators, which 
traffick out of one Language 'into another : ſome 
like parnted faces , as Oratory : fome, like Fubilees, to 
recreate, rejoyce, and delight the ſpirits of men, 
as Poetry : ſome like Bawds, to inticethe Minds, as 
Amorous Romances : ſome like Pits, that one muſt 
go many Fathoms deep to find the bottom, neither 
do they always reach it, as thoſe that are called 
firong Lines: fome like Conjurers , that fright with 
their 
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their threatning Propheſies: ſome like Cut-purſes, 
that ſteal from the Writings of others: ſome like 
7uglers, that would have Falſhood appear for Truth: 
lome like Mountebanks , that deceive, and give more 
Words than Matter: ſome like Echoes , which 
commonly anſwer to another's Voice: ſome like 
Buffoons , that laugh and jeſt at all: and ſome like 
Flatterers , that praiſe all : and fome like Malecon- 
tents , that complain againſt all: and ſome like God, 
who is full of Truth, and gives a due to all De- 


ſervers: and ſome like Devils, that ſlander all. 


Of the motion of Thoughts in Speaking and 
| Writing. 


Hoſe that have very quick Thoughts , ſhall 
Tees readier than write; becauſe in ſpeaking 
they are not tyed to any ſtile or number: beſides, 
in ſpeaking , Thoughts lye looſe and careleſs; but 
in writing they are gathered up, and are like water 
in a Cup whoſe mouth is held downward ; for 
every drop ſtriving to be our firſt, ſtops the pal- 
ſage: or like the common people in an uproar, that 
run without any order, anddiſperſe without ſucceſs; 
when ſlow and ſtrong T houghts come well-armed, 
and in good order; diſcharge with courage, and go 
oft with honour. 
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The Motion of Poets Thoughts. 


_—_ T boughts of Poets muſt be quick ; yet fo, 
that they muſt go Even without juſtling ; 


ſtrong without ſtriving; nimble without ſtumbling 


for, their T houghts muſt be as an Inſtrument well 


ſtrung, and juſtly tuned to Harmony. 
Great Scholars are not excellent Poets. 


Cholars are never good Poets: for they incor- 
Sg porate too much into other men, which makes 
them become leſs themſelves; whereby great Scho- 
lars are metamorphos'd or transform d into as ma- 
ny ſeveral ſhapes, as they read Authors; which 
makes them monſtrous; and their Head is nothing 
but a Lumbard , and a Wardrobe ſtuft with old 
Commodities. So it is worle to be a learned Poet, 
than a Poet unlearned: but , that which makes a 
good Poet , is that which makes a good T'rivy- 
Councellor ; which is, Obſervation and Experience, 
got by Time and Company. 
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Wit miſtaken. 


HEY are not miſtaken, that think all Poets 

Wits: but thoſe are miſtaken, that think there 
is no other Wit but in Poets; or think Wit lyes in 
meer Jeſts, or only in Words, or Method, or 
Scholaſtical Knowledg: for many may be very 
wiſe , and knowing , yet- have not much Wit: not 
but Wit may be in every one of theſe before-men- 
tioned; for Wit makes uſe of all things: but Wit 
is the pureſt Element, and ſwifteſt Motion of the 
Brain: it is the Eſſence of Thoughts; it incircles 
all things: and a true Wit is like the Elixir , that 
keeps Nature always freſh and young. 

Some think Wit no V/#, when it is not under- 
ſtood: but ſurely , a fooliſh Hearer makes not the 
VVit the leſs, although it loſeth its aim if none 
knows it but the Author. 


A Compariſon betwixt Learning and W it. 
6 is a great Miſtake in ſome, who think that 
great Scholars are great VVits, becauſe great 
Scholars : for, there is as great a difference, as be- 
twixt a Natural Inheritance that is Entailed , and 
cannot be fold ; and a Tenant that makes uſe of the 
Land, and pays the Rent due go the Landlord, 
which 
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which is the Author: or a Scholar is like a great 
Merchant, that trafficks in moſt Countreys for 
tranſportable Commodities, and his Head is the 
W are-houſe to lay thoſe Goods in. Now (may 
ſome ſay) they are become his own, ſince-he bought 
them. Ir is true, they are fo, to keep them, or make 
uſe of them, or to ſell and traffick with them , by 
imparting them to petty Merchants, which are young 
Students and Scholars: but otherwiſe, they areno 
more his, than when they were in the Author's 
Head, before they were publiſhed ; bur only by 
Retail: for, Y/# is the Child of Nature ; neither 
hath ſhe made any thing ſo like her ſelf as it. Nay, 
ſhe hath made it to out-do her ſelf: for , though 
Nature hath not only made this World, but may 
be thought, in reaſon, to have made many others, 
and fo a world of Worlds; yet VVi creates, in 
its imaginations, not only Worlds, but » Hea- 
vens and Hells, Gods and Devils; only it wants 
the Materials to put them into Bodies, and give 
them a Figure and Colour. 


T be Advantage of Poetry and Hiſtory. 


OETS make us ſee our Errors, W hat we ſhould 
follow , and what we ſhould ſhun: for, Poe- 

try revives the ſpirits, it animates the mind , it 
creates wit in the Reader's Brain, it is a Shop of n 
curious 
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curious V aricties, where every one may ſee for theit 
love, and buy for their pains; and a true Poet is 
like a Spider , that ſpins all out of her own bowels, 
and though the web be artificial , yet that Art is 
natural. But , as Poets make us find out our own 
Errors; ſo Hiſtory ſhews us the Errors of others, 
and gives us advantage, by enabling usto look back 
to former times : for it encreaſeth and ſtrengthens 
men's Courage , by reading their Battels; it begets 
Patience, in reading their Miſeries ; it humbles the 
Mind, in perceiving the changes of Fortune; makes 
men witty , in reading their Orations; Civil , in 
knowing their Ceremonies. So that Hiſtory is a 
repetition of things paſt, and is bound to write 
nothing but what hath been done; and Poerry is a 
recreation for times preſent, which is neither bound 
to Line nor Level. 


The difference between Poelie and Hiſtory. 


HERE is as much difference between a Poet's 
ſtile, and an Hiſtorian's, as betwixt a French 
Galliard, and a Spaniſh Pavin: and beſides, Poetry 
is moſt Fiction , and Hiſtory ſhould be Truth; Poeſre 
may be Phantaſtical, Hiſtory muſt be Grave. Poeſre 
is to move Paſſions, Hiftory is to confirm Truth. 
Hiſtory draws the Mind to look back, Poeſre to look 
right forth. Poeſee is ſimilizing , Hiſtory is repetition. 
D Poeſie 
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Poeſie is beautiful and fpritely , Hiſtory 1s brown 
and lovely; Poeſze gocth upon its own ground, but 
Hiſtory goeth upon the ground of others. 


Of Hiſtorians and Poets. 


RUTH ſhould be the guide of an Hiſtorian; 
= the truth of Hiſtory ſhould not be dreſt in 
Poetical Fancies , but with grave Rbetorick, Truth 
ſhould be delivered civilly , not rudely ; it ſhould 
be uſhered in with Eloquence: for, Truth ſhould 
be delivered ſmoothly , comely , ſweetly , and har- 
moniouſly ; not rudely, roughly , baſely , fantaſti- 
cally, nor contemptibly. But a Poet will never make 
a good Hiſtorian, becauſe he is too full of Fancy 
and Invention , which may diſturb his way : for a 
Poet , though he uſeth Numbers, yet he keeps no 
Reckoning; whereas an Hiſtorian makes an exa& Ac- 
count. But as an Hiftorian's Brain is too ſlow for 
a Poet's, ſo a Poet's Brain is too quick for an H;- 
ftorian's. 


A Poet # the beſt General Fude. 


A Neutural Philoſopher may judg well the moti- 


ons of the Elements; and a Moral, the divi- 
ding or difleQing of Paſſions , or framing of Com- 
monwealths: but there is much divifion amongſt 
them of the way. So a Divine may judg well of 


the 
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the Myltery of Religion , although there is as much 
contradiction amonglt them, as with the Philoſophers. 
So Hiſtorians may judg of ſome particulars , being 
converſant in the action of times; bur Logicians ſel- 
dom: for, if Judgment be the laſta@ of Reaſoning, 
as it is, or it isnot, in which Logrczans ſeldome come 
to a concluſion ; nor Mathematicians , if their chief 
ſtudy be Arithmetick; for then they are too much ad.- 
dicted to Multiply and Subſtract. Moſt of thete 
afore-mentioned, are too hard ſet in intricate ſtu- 
dies, and dwell too long upon them ; at leaſt, their 
particular Judgments had need be good , for their 
time will not give them leave to conſider of many 
things. But Poets are quick of Invention , ecafie to 
conceive , ready in executing, and flye over all 
the World; yet not ſo ſwiftly, but they take a 
ſtri& notice of all things,. and know perfeRly the 
Laws and Ways , which enable them to judg more 
uprightly ; and having an univerſal Knowledg join- 
ed to their natural Wit, makes them the beſt ge- 
neral Judges. For a good Poet hath diſtinguiſhment, 
which is judgment; as well as femiliging , which is 
fancy :1 mean not thoſePoers which can only Rhyme, 
but thoſe Poets which can Reaſon : not thoſe that 
have moſt Art , but thoſe that have moſt Nature: for 


he is not a good Poet , that isnot born one. 
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T be difference of Poetry. 


OET S moſt uſually put their Fancies into 

Verſe or Scenes: for Verle is numbred Fancy , 
and Scenes are diſtinguiſhings of Humours : the 
Scenes are moſt commonly acted upon Theaters ; 
for Action is the life of Humour: beſides, they 
clear the underſtanding, and make a deeper imprel- 
ſion in the mind of the SpeQators, than when they 
are only read. And thele expreſſions of Humours, 
do not only ſhew Errors that are paſt, or thoſe 
that may come; but Vices thatare to be ſhunned, 
and Virtues that are to be followed. Beſides , they 
beget hate to the one , by diſcovering the defor- 
mities; and love to the other, by the expreſſing of 
her Beauty, which is beneficial, and a good in- 
ſtruction to the ignorant lives of men. But the 
meaner and ſmaller Poets, it they may have the 
honourable Name of Poets , do more harm than 
good : for their Scenes are rather Romancical Tales, 
than the Expreſſions of Men's Natures; in which 
they only teach effeminate Men, and fooliſh W o- 
men, to be whining Lovers. And there be others, 
although they be good Poets , yet they are ill-na- 
tured ones, and fo crabbed , as they corrode both 
the Ear and the Mind; in which they ſeem to ob- 
ſerve the ill Humours more than the good; as if 


they 
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they lay to watch to ſteal and entrap Men's Vices, 
and rake them up by little parcels, to (ell them out 
by whole-fale; and ſeem glad that Men have Vi- 
ces for them to divulge. But thoſe forts of Poets 
Corre& too much, and Encourage too little. But 
again , ſome are fo flattering and infinuating, that 
they become Paraſites to Men's: Humours. 


of VERSES. 


T is not every Poet that can make a good Copy 
of Verſes , nor proper Scenes; neither is a par- 
ticular Copy or Scene, enough for an Applauſe ; 
but a life full: and the Spring muſt be natural, and 
flow eaſily , not forced by Pipes from other Men's 
Wit : for thoſe are but watry Brains, that have nei- 
ther Oyl nor Fire; which make their fancy fo dull, 
that their Conceits are inchanted ; and ſome flye.gy 
ſo high, as it they would rent the wings of their 
Brain; which wearies others Brains to find them 
out ; and when they have found them , they are 
not worth the pains that were taken for them : for 
what Writing ſoever is darkned or obſcured either 
in the ſenſe, or by hard and unuſual words, grows 
troubleſome and unpleaſant ro the Readers. A- 
gain, ſome are ſo long and tedious upon a SubjeR, 
that they loſe their Wit: for, Wit never dwells 
long upon one thing. Other Poet's Verſes are 
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untunable , they do not (trike upon the ſtrings of 
the ſoul: for, the excellency of Poetical War, is to 
move paſſion. It is true, Numbers without Wir 
will move paſſion; but they cannot keep or make 
Paſſion ſtay ; and they may ftrike upon a Paſſion, 
but cannot raiſe one: yet Wit appears beſt, when 


it is drawn in triumph in the Golden Chariot of 
Numbers. 
Ll 


Poets compar'd to a Muſician. 


A POET may be compared to a Muſician, that 

plays upon Four and twenty ſtrings : ſo Po- 
ets ſtrike upon Four and twenty Letters, and tune 
their Readers to their own Paſſions, making V oices 
to go by Numbers, and rife and fall by their ſeve- 
ral ſtrains of Wit; like light Sarabands, or Curran- 
toes, or merry Jiggs, or grave Pavins, or melan- 
choly Lacrimaes : for, Poets tranſlate Men's minds 
into as many ſeveral ſhapes, as they write Fancies. 


What a Romancy . 


ROMANCT is an Adulterate Iſſue, begot 
betwixt Hiſtory and Poetry : for, a Romancy 

Is, asit were, Poetical Fancies put into an Hiſtori- 
cal ſtile; but they are rather Tales than Fancies: 
tor Talcs are anumberof Impoſlibilities put into a 


Metho- 
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Methodical Diſcourſe; and though they are taken 
from the grounds of Truth, yet they are height- 
ned to that degree, that they become meeer fall- 
hoods. Whereas Poetry is an Imitator of Nature, 
to create new; not a Falfifier of the old : and Hi- 
fory gives a juſt Account, not enlarging the Reck- 
ning. Hiſtory, if it be Similizing and Diſtinguiſbing, 
is pure Poetry : if it be a Lye made from Truth, it 


is Romancy. 


of COMEDIES. 


A® OME DY ſhould preſent Virtue, and 
point at Vice: for, a Comedy ſhould be to 
delight , and not to diſpleale. A good Comical-Writ 
will only reprove, not reproach. And whereas a Sa- 
tyrical Wit will preſent the Vices of two or three, 
in the perſon of one; a gentle Spirit, which is a 
true Comical-Wit, will rather take the V ices of one, 
and repreſent them in two or three perſons. Satyr 
is more proper for a T ragi-Comedy, than for a pure 
Comedy: not that a true Comedy will flatter Vice, 


but only palliats it. 


of SCENES. 


QC OME that are worthy of Commendations, 


are naturally pleaſing and witty , and fo pro- 
fitable, 


CAA 
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fitable, with ſuch variety, that every Scene is like a 
new Maſter, that teaches ſeveral Arts not only for 
the youngeſt but oldeſt men to learn. | 


Of the Labyrinth of Fancy. 


HE reaſon why men run into obſcure 
Conceits, is, Becauſe they think. their Wit 
will be eſteemed , and ſeem more when it lies in an 
odd and unuſual way ; which makes their Verſes 
not like a ſmooth running-ſtream , but as if there 
were Shelves of Sand, or Rocks in the way : and 
though the water in thoſe places go with more 
force, and makes a preater ſound ; yet it goeth hard 
and uneafie: as if to expreſs a thing hard, were to 
make it better. But the- beſt. Poetry is. plain to the 
underſtanding , of cafie expreſſions, and full of freſh 
and new conceits: like a Beauty, that every time it 
is looked upon, diſcovers new graces. Beſides, they 
do not only move Paſſions, but make Paſſions: for, 
a right Poetical Vit turns hard and rough Nature, 
to a ſoft, gentle, and kind diſpoſition: for, Verſes 
are fine Fancies , which are ſpun in the Imaginati- 
on to a {mall and even Thred; but ſome Poets are 
worſe Spinſters than others. 
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The Degrees of Wit. 


T HOSE have not clear Judgments, that ap- 
plaud or cry up any Mans Wit , that was 
begor from another Man's Brain. But ſome, though 
their it be their own , yet it is like Comets, that 
ſeldom appear ; it ſhews it ſelf notonce in an Age. 
And ſome, again, arelike the Moon, that changes it 
ſelt into Four Quarters, The New, the Encreaſe, 
the Full, and the Wane. Others are like the Sun, 
that runs ſwiftly, and keeps his conſtant courſe: 
Some like the Spring, ſweet and pleaſant: Others 
like tht Summer; hot, but troubleſome; Some like 
Autumn, warm and ſober : and others like the Win- 
ter, cold and dry. Yet, all kind of ſeafonable Wit 
is commendable : but, moſt commonly, W:t is like 
the Wind-cholick; the one rumbles as much in the 


Head, as the other in the Stomack. 
Of Senle and Fancy. 


HOSE Books or Diſcourſes that are fulleſt 
of Senſe, delight the feweſt; becauſe every 
Brain is not fo ready to diſpoſe Conceits in, to fill 
places for the Underſtanding , and to view ſudden- 
ly, as it is thrown in; but lies in a confuſed heap, 


without ordering. And a flow Underſtanding is 
EF like 
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like a lazy Work-man: although he be skilful in 
his Art, and doth it well when he is employed ; 
yet, rather than he will take the pains, he will 
loſe the Profit: But Conceits muſt be delivered , as 
things by retail ; for the Reaſon muſt ſer the 
Number, and the Deliverer give the Ac- 


count. 


Wit « natural. 


Q OME think to get or learn Wit; but Wit 
is neither to be learnt nor gotten: for, it is 
a free-gift of Nature, and diſclaims Art. And 
as there are but two Qualities or- Subſtances, 
that go to the generation of all other things, which 
s, Heat and Moiſture: So there are Seven that 
go to the generation of Wit; the temper and form 
of the Brain, and the Fiye Senſes which beget 
Imagination; and Imagination we call Fancy, and 
Fancy is Wit ; which is like Eternity, in being 
fixed; though it proveth a perpetual Motion, 
with continual changes and varieties: I mean , a 
truc-born Wit, that is begot with an equal-tempered 
and perfe&t-formed Brain ; and quick, freſh, and 
cleat-diſtinguiſhing ſenſes There are adulterate 
Wits , that are begotten with Diſtempers, as Fevers, 
Mikdnck, or Chance; but they areſhort,& not laſting; 
the 
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the other hath neither bottom nor circumference, 
but is as a continued line; and they that think to 
ripentheir own Wit by the heat of another's imagt- 
nation , make it taſte like Fruit that is ripened, not 
by the natural heat of the Sun, but by the Chim- 
ney, which gives it a Rheumarical taſte: for, there 
are not only Changelings in Wit, but defeQive 
Births ; that is, when the Parents, which is the Brain, 
are imperfe& and lame; bur if the Parents be clear, 
the Iſſue is always beautiful and neatly ſhaped , fo 
as it becomes the Delight and Darling of Mankind, 


in their Societies. 


Peace ſhews the beſt Wits, Warr the moſt 
Writers, 


N Auguſtus his time there was ſuch a number of i 
Wits, as if Nature had ſown a Crop, which tin<alche 
being reapt and gathered , ſerved to the uſe of af-* rr: 
ter-times. This ſhews, that in Peace there are the 
beſt Wits ; and that Wit is pureſt and fineſt, when 
the Mind is moſt quiet and peaceable. But in Warr 
there are the moſt Writers: for Warr being full of 
Attions , produceth Subyjets to write of ; whereas 
in Peace there is little or nothing but what they 
create from their own Brain. So that in Peace 


Brains ſ{ct the Preſs on work; in Warr, the Hands. 
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of STUDY. 


HE reaſon why Stzdy ſeems difhcule at firſt, 
| pov” eaſier and clearer afterward , is, that the 
Imagination hath not beaten out a path-way of Un- 
derſtanding in the Head ; which when it hath , the 
Thoughts run even and right, without the pains of 
deep Study : for when the way is made , they need 
not ſearch lons to find out what they leek for: for 
the Brakes ard i\ubbiſh of Ignorance, that obſtruR- 
ed the Thoughts. re trodden into firm and hard 
ground in the way to Knowledg, 


of WRITERS. 


OST Modern Writers do but new-dreſs old 
Authors ; though they give them another- 
faſhion'd Garment, the Perſon is the ſame. But ſome 
do diſguiſe them ſo much, that a Vulgar Eyecan- 
not perceive them, but miſtake the Author through 
the alteration of the Habit. 
An Hiſtory and a Romancy is more delightful in 
general, than Fancy: for Women and Fools are 


taken with Tales; but none but Wits are taken 
one with another. 
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Of TRANSLATORS. 


is not enough for 7 ranſlators to be learned in 


T 
I ſeveral Languages, but there muſt be a ſympa- 
thy between the Genius of the Amthor and the 
Tranſlator , which every Age doth not produce : 
for moſt commonly a great Genizs is not matched 
in many Ages. Ovids Genizs was matched by 
Sands., and Dubartas was matched by Sylveſter; but 
Homer is not yet matched in our Language: for, 
though his Work was endeavoured to be tranſla- 
ted, yet it is not like it. It is true, that though the 
Copy of a Picture is not ſo well as the Original ; 
yet good Copies draw fo near the Life, that none 
but a curious and skilful Eye ſhall perceive the dif- 
ference. So a good T ranſlator ſhall write fo like the 
Author , that none but the moſt Learned , and that 
with ſtudy and great obſervation, (hall find the 


defects, 
Of TRANSLATING. 


Q OME may be of opinion, That it isa fault 


to turn the Sctipture into Verſe , unleſs the 
Original be ſo; or to change the ſtile as to the mat- 
ter or ſenſe, into other men's Fancies; but that the 
Fancy of the Original is to be follow d as near as 


E 3 the 
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the Lauguage they tranſlate it in , permits: for elle 
it is as if a man ſhould have a high Roman Noſe, 
and one ſhould take the PiQture of him , and draw 
him with a flat Noſe, becauſe he likes that faſhion- 
ed Noſe betrer: it may go under the name of that 
Man , but it will be nothing like him. 

Why then ſhould one Nation be drawn in the 
Habit of another, fince they are different ; and the 
diſtin&ion of ſeveral Nations in Pictures, can only 
be known by their Habits? Nay, many times they 
do not only change the graver and formal Faſhi- 
ons from one Nation to another, but dreſs them 
in their fantaſtical Dreſs: which if they do to pleaſe 
the luxurious Palats of men, they rather become 
Inſomators, than Tranſlators: and they deſerve no 
Food , that will not cat good and wholſome Meat, 
unleſs it be humoured with variety of new and 
ſtrange Sauces: they will ſay , the Stomack cannot 
bear plain Meat; and that they will faint , if they 
have not choice : but it is their Compounds that 
make their Stomacks queaſie, and ſolid Meat would 
encreale their ſtrength. 

Many pick quarrels, unleſs the Truth be dil- 
guiſed with the flouriſhes of the T ranſlators;as thoſe 
that ſtrive to tranſlate David's Pſalms, by taking 
David's Name to their Poetry, keep his Name, 
and loſe the Poetry of the Original, by the 7 ranſla- 
tor's vain-glory : for every one ſtrives to out-doano- 
ther, 
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ther , until they have loſt the Right and Truth. 
To expreſs any thing in huge words, doth not 
make it the better, but only harder to be under- 
ſtood: for men of Reaſon conſider the Soul and 
Senſe , and not the Form and Faſhion, which is but 
the Habit: and an honeſt Devotion will ſooner 
believe the Hiſtory of the World, and of Adam 
and Eve, with the progreſs* of their Race, in a 
plain relation of "Truth, than with the meaſure of 
Numbers: for , though Numbers move Paſſion, 
yet they @ not lo calily ground a Belief; neither 
is it in the power of Numbers, but it is the Spirit 
of God , that can move that unfeigned Paſſion 


that muſt carry us to Heaven. 
of LANGUAGES. 


REEK and Latin, and all: other Langua- 
G gesy ; are of great ornantnt—to- Gentlemen; 
but they muſt ſpend ſo much-time in learning them, 
that they can have'"ho time- to ſpeak them. Some 
will ſay, Ic is a great advancement to Wiſdom, 
in knowing the Natures, Humours, Laws, ad 


Cuſtoms'of ſeveral Men arid Nations; which they 


cannot do, except they underſtand their ſeveral 


Languages. To anſwer that: Although all Lan- 
gnages are expreſſed by Four and twenty Letters; 
yer there is no Language which will not take up an 


Age 
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Age to learn it perfeRtly. And ſince Man's Lite is 
ſo ſhort, and Learning ſo tedious, there will ac- 
crue bur little profit for that laborious pain: 50 
that the benefit that ſhould be made , will come 
too late: and furely thole men are wiſe enough, 
which underſtand the Natures, Laws and Cuſtoms 
of their own Countrey, and can apply them to 
their right ule. : 


of Ele, Art , and Speculation. 
+ 

M ANY do ſeem to admire thoſe Writings, 

whoſe tiles are ;Eloquent : and through 1g- 
norance take that for Eloquence, which is not ; com- 
mending the Method inſtead of the Matter; the 
Words inſtead'6f the | Senſe ; the Paint inſtead of 
the Face; the Garb inſtead of the Perſon. But 
hard and unuſual Phraſes, are like a'conſtraint-be- 
haviour, that hath a ſet-countenance, treads nicely 
raking ſhort ſteps, and carries the body fo ſtiff 
and upright, that it ſeems difficult and uneafie: or 
like: thoſe that think it a;/part;of good- breeding, to 
eat their Meat by rule and meaſure, opening the 
mouth-at a juſt and certain widenelss grinding the 
Meat betwixt their Teeth, like a Clock with ſo 
many :{trokes ro an' hour, ſo many bits make a 
lwallow. So likewiſe, the ltthe finger muſt be bow- 
ed ſhore, and by degrees all their fingers joynted, 


until 
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until the fore-finger and the thumb meer in a round 
circle. They think all that do not do it , vulgarly 
bred. But Nature is eaſie, and Art hard; and 
what reſembles Nature neareſt , is moſt to the life ; 
and what is moſt to the life, is beſh. But Art be- 
longs more to the Mechanicks and Peaſants, than 
to the Noble and Free : nay, all Arts belong more 
to AGions, than Speculations: and, though Specula- 
tions be nothing until they be put into praftiſe; yet 
the beſt AFions come from the cleareſt Speculations: 
for Speculations are, like the King, to command and 
rule: Prafiſe , the Slave, to obey and work: and 
there are more Arts and Inventions gotten by chance 


and pradtiſe, than meerly by ingenuity of the Brain, 
Of ORATORS. 


HAVE heard ſay, That Orators are ſeldom 
wile men ; for they ſtudy ſo much the words, 
that they conſider not the matter : for , though 
method in words may pleaſe the Ear , yet not the 
Underſtanding : for, they that will ſpeak wiſely , 
muſt ſpeak the next way to the matter or bulinels; 
but if ir be in ſuch a caſe as the Ear is more to be 
defired than the Underſtanding , they muſt ſpeak 
compoſedly : for Rhetorick is chuſing words fitted 
to ſuch a ſubje&t: and, though Study and Society 


[lweetens Language; yet if it have not a na- 
tural 


I 
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cural Elegancy , it ſhall not work fo ſtrongly upon 
the Senſes. 


What Diſcourſes are Enemzes to Society. 


Of all Diſcourſes , the worſt Enemy to Socrety, 
is the divulging of the Infirmitics of others; 
wherein ſome are fo evil-natured in ſtriving to de- 
fame others , that they will not only uſe all their 
Rhetorick to make their Faults appear more odious, 
or their Virtues leſs ; but will ſtrive to make their 
Virtues ſeem Vices: whenas to diſcover Infirmi- 
ties, is ignoble; but to. [eſſen Virtues, is the part 
of an envious man, which is the nature of a De- 
vil. And ſince Union is the Bond of Society, the 
Diſcourſe ſhould always tend to Peace, and not to 
Diſcord: for there is no man but hath Virtues to 
praiſe, as well as Vices to diſpraile; and it is as 
eaſie to take the better fide, I am ſure it is more ho- 
nourable for the Speaker: for Faults in particular 
ſhould never be mentioned, but in private to them- 
ſelves, in an _—_——_ otherwiſe _y 
do biit breed hatred. 

The next Enemy to Soczety in Diſcourſe, is Diſpu- 
ration , which affords the leaſt pleaſure : for, firſt, it 
is taious; next, it is contradiRing, and begets Ene- 
mies of Friends; it being a kind of rudeneſs to con- 
tradi Strangers, though they ſhould ſpeak non-ſenſe. 
But 
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Bur Logrck., which is the Art of Diſputation, ſhould 
be left to Schools, which are appointed places. for 
ſuch Diſcourſe. -Some ſay, Logick is to make Truth 
appear ; others, That-it is to make Falſhood:-appear 
like'Truth : and ſome fay again , [That it'is to di- 
ſpute on both ſides 5 ;and , that it makes, mare. dil- 
cord. than. it can compoſe; which is the cauſe of ſo 
many Writings, and of ſeveral Religions and, Fa- 
Qions in the World; which ; makes men become 
Tigers and Vultures to one another , who other- 
wiſe would be like the Society of Angels. 

The laſt and worſt Enemy to Soctety ; is Swear. 
ing and Blaſphemy : for, What pleaſure or advan- 
tage can a man have to blaſpheme, which is tocarſe 
God, who hath the power to-return his Curſes on 
his head , with horrid puniſhments. And for Swelr- 
ing, though it be allowed for the confirmation of a 
Truth, and for the keeping of a Promiſe , where. 
by it is made Sacred and Religious; yet to make it 
common , is to make it of no effed. / Beſides , it 
ſhows little wit , and leſs memory, that they ſhould 
want words to fill up their diſcourſe with, but what 
Oaths are fain to ſupply. And for Lying, where 
there is no Truth, there can be no Truſt; and 
where there is no Truſt , there can be no Union ; 
and where there is no [Inion, there Gan be no per- 
te& Society , but may rather be called a Concowye, 
which is to meet, rather than to unite ; whereas S0- 
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ciety is the Father of Peace, the Bond of Love, the 
Arm of Strength , the Head of Policy, the Heart 
of Courage, the Hand of Induſtry, and the Bow- 
els of Charity. And Diſcourſe is the life, which 
gives light to the Eyes of the Underſtanding , 
found to the Ears, mirth to the Heart, comfort 
to the Sorrowful and Aﬀiged, Patience to the 
Oppreſled ; entertains the Time, recreates the Mind, 
refreſhes the Memory , makes the Deſires known, 
and is a Heavenly Conſort. 


Of the beſt kind of Diſcourle in ordinary 
Converſation. 


HE beſt kind of Diſcourſe in ordinary conver- 
ſation, and moſt pleaſant, is that which is 
moſt various, free, and eafie; as, to diſcourſe of 
Countreys, of the natures of Soils, ſituations of 
Cities, and People's Laws , Cuſtoms , and Super- 
ſtitions. What Men, Women, and Beaſts, were 
deified. What Countreys had moſt and longeſt 
Woarrs and Peace. What Conquerors there were, 
and who they were: What Condu&s they uſed in 
their Victories: How they Marſhalled their For- 
ces, and what Forces they had. What famous 
Commonweaſths-men there were : Their Policies in 
Governments, The beginnings of States, their falls; 
the Cauſes of their riſfings, and their ruines, What 
Coun- 
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Countreys were governed by Democracy, what by 
Ariftocracy , and what by Monarchy. What Com- 
modiries ſeveral Countreys afford for Traffick ; : or 
otherwiſe. W hat Plantations there are: and, what 
men famous for Arts. VV hat Arts thereare. What 
famous Buildings and Monuments there are ot 
have been; and who were their Founders. What 
Colledges or Schools there are, or | have been; 
Of famous and learned men, as Philoſophers, 
Hiſtorians; and of their ſeveral Opinions. What 
ancient Poets, and who were accounted the beſt: 
What Countreys they were born, bred, or lived 
in. What Puniſhments or Exiles there were; or, 
what Faults , what Cruelties were put incxecution, 


and by whom, and to whom, and where. And, 
what Kings governed with Clemency , and who 


by Tyranny ; and what their FaQtions, their Splen- 
dors, their Decays, their Paſtimes and Recreati- 
ons, were, What Ambaſſadors there were, 
and their Ambaſſages from Kings to Kings, and 
States to States. VV hat Entertainments and Mag- 
nificencies Princes make. What ſeveral Faſhions ſe- 
veral Countreys have in their Entertainments and 
Sports. V Vhat extravagant Garbs and Diets. 
V Vhat V Vomen famous for Beauty and Marſhal - 
Exploits. V Vhat kind of People can live-the har- 
deſt, and which live moſt luxurious; and Diſcour- 


les of Mirth, Songs, Verſes, Scenes, and the like- 
F 2 As 
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As alſo, their home-diſcourles , according | to their 
Afﬀairs and Employments. And this is better Diſ- 
conrſe , than to back-bire their Friends , or to curle 
their Foes, or to ſcandal the Innocent, or fediti- 
ouſly 'to complain againſt their Government and 
Governours; or to ſpeak laſciviouſly , ro foul the 
Ears of the Chaſt; and there is no Wit in a Clow- 
niſh Diſcourſe : but to ſpeak like a Gentleman, is to 
ſpeak honeſtly , civilly , and confidently: to ſpeak 
like a Wiſe man, is toſpeak properly , timely , and 
knowingly, ry not conceitedly. 


Of Four ſorts of Diſcourſes. 


s R E are Four kinds of Diſcourſes, Fooliſh, 
Extravagant , Non-ſenſe, and Rational ; and of 
all ; Non-ſenſe is the hardeſt : for, to ſpeak fookſbl, 
is as if a man ſhould ſpeak to a Child that can have 
no experience nor knowledg of affairs in the world, 
nor judgment to diſtinguiſh; or to a Shepherd, 
(that never ſaw nor heard many things or reports 
but only his Sheepand their bleatings ) of Battels, 
or Governments of Commonwealths; or todiſcourſe 
with States-menof Children's Babies, Bells, or Rat- 
tles; which is to ſpeak improperly. And to ſpeak 
extravagantly, is as if a man were to ſell his Houſe, 
and another ſhould ask him what he would give 
him for it, and he ſhould anſwer him, in talking 


of 
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of Tranſ{migrations, and Metamorphoſes, or the 
like, and fo ſpeak quite from the Purpoſe. To 
ſpeak Aationally , is to ask proper Queſtions, or to 
anſwer diretly to what he is queſtioned in: for, 
Reaſon is to clear the Lnderſtanding , and to un- 
tie the knots to clear the truth. But to ſpeak Non- 
ſenſe, is to ſpeak that which hath no coherence to 
any thing: for there is no words but may be com- 
pared to ſomething ; and though it hath no refer- 
ence to what is ſpoken, yet it might have to what 
might be ſpoken. So as it is harder to find out 


Non-ſenſe in words , than Reaſon. 
of Vulgar Diſcourſe. 


"= reaſon why the Vulgar hath not ſuch va- 
rieties of Diſcowſe, is not only becauſe they 
have not read, or heard, or ſeen ſo much of the 
world, as the better ſort hath ; but, becauſe they 
have not {o many ſeyeral words for ſeveral things; 
for jn that Language which .is moſt copious, Wit 
flouriſhes moſt: and Fancy in Poetry, without ex- 
preſſion of words, is but dead, and to have many 
ſeveral words for one thing or ſenſe , makes a Lan- 
guage full: but, though the Vilgar is born and bred 
with ſuch a Language , yet very ſeldom with va- 
riety and choice, being employed in thecoarſe At- 
fairs of the World, and not bred in Schools or 


Courts, 
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Courts, where arethe moſt ſignificant, choiceſt, and 
plentifulleſt Expreſſions, which make the better ſort 
not only have finer and ſweeter Diſcourſe, but to 
fill them full of high and aſpiring thoughts, which 
produce Noble Qualities , and Honourable A&i- 
ons: whereas the meaner fort of people are not on- 
ly ignorant of the purity of their Native Lan- 
guage, but do corrupt what they have; being al- 
ways grovelling in the Dung of the Earth, where 
all their thoughts are employed ; which makes 


their Diſcourſe ſo unſavoury. 


Of Old Men's talkng too much. 


HE reaſon why Old Men love rather to tell 

Stories, than to bear them, is, Becauſe the 
outward Senſes decay ſooner than the Lnderſtand- 
ing ; and hearing imperfealy wearies them by tedi- 
ous attention : for , though Old Men many times 
grow deaf, yet they ſeldom grow dumb with Age: 
and when, one Faculty fails, they ſtrive to ſupply 


it with another ; which makes them commit the Fr- 
ror of too much talking. 
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Of Speaking much or little. 


T HOSE that ſpeak /ittle, are either wiſe men, 
or crafty men ; either to obſerve what is ſpoken 
by others, or not to diſcover. themſelves too ſud- 
denly : and- thoſe that ſpeak mach, areeither Fools 
or elſe very: witty men : Fools, 'becauſe'they have 
little to entertain then in their thoughts; and there- 
fore employ the Tongue to ſpeak like Parrot , by 
rote; And Fools think the number of Words help 
to fill up the vacant places of Senſe. But thoſe that 
have Wit, have their Brains fo full of Fancy, that 
if their Tongue "(like a Midwite) ſhould not deliver 
ſome of the Iſſue of the Brain, it would be over- 
pow'red and loſt in painful cliiows. 


Of the ſame Defef in Women. 


A ND the reaſon why Women are fo apt to tak 
. too much, is an over-weening opinion of them- 
ſelves, in thinking they ſpeak well ; and ſtriving to 
take off that blemiſh from their Sex, of knowing 
little, by ſpeaking much; as thinking many words 
have the ſame weight as much knowledg., But my 
beſt Fa1s xD fays, Heis not of my opinion: for 


he ſays, Women talk, becauſe they cannot bold their 


T ongues, 
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of SILENCE. 


T is ſaid, Thar Silence is a great Virtue: It is true, 
| a Sick perſon's Chamber, that loves na noile; 
or at the dead time of night; or at ſuchtimes thatna- 
rural reſt is not tobe diſturb'd; or when Superiors are 
by; or in the diſcourſe of another; or when attention 
ſhould be given;or if they have great Impediments 
of ſpeech ; and Speaking, many times, is dangerous, 
infamous, rude,fooliſh, malicious, envious, and falle. 

But it is a Melancholy Converſation that hath 
no ſound: and though Silence is lomerimes very 
commendable ; yet in ſome caſes it'is better to ſpeak 
too much , than too little; as in Hoſpitality, and 
the receiving Civil Viſits: for it were better Stran- 
gers and Friends ſhould think your talk too much, 
than that they ſhould be diſpleaſed in thinking they 
were not welcome, by your ſpeaking too little. Be- 
fides, it is a leſs fault to err with too much Courte- 
ſic , than with too much Negle&. And ſurely, to 
be accounted a Fool, is not fo bad as to be ſaid to 
be Rude: for the one is the Fault of the Judger, 
the other is the Fault of the Actor or Speaker : for, 
Civility is the life of Society ; and Society is the 
life of Human Nature. 

It is true, that there are more Errors committed 
in ſpeaking , than in ſilence - for Words are leight 
and 
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and ſubtil, and fo airy , that when they are once 
flown out, cannot be recalled again, but only by 
asking pardon with more : and there is an old lay- 
ing, To talk\much, and well , is ſeldom heard. W hich 
cannot be verified in all: for, ſome will {peak well 
as long as there 1s grounds to fpeak on ; but the 
length of time makes it ſound to the ear, as Wine 
taſtes to a drunken man, when he cannot reliſh be- 
tween good and bad: fo thatit is not only the Mar- 
ter , but the Manner, Time, and SubjeR, in Speak- 
ing, which makes it fo hard to ſpeak well, or pleaſe 
many : and though it be always pleaſing to the 


Speaker to delight others; yet that doth not always - 


pleaſe others, that he delights to ſpeak of; as there 
is nothing more tedious to ſtrangers, than to hear a 
man talk much of himſelf, or to weary them with 
long Complements: and though civility in that kind 
ought to be uſed; yet they ſhould carry ſuch forms 
and times, as not to loſe reſpeR to themſelves , or to 
be over-troubleſome in long expreſſions to others, 
There are few but love to hear themſelves talk ; 
even Preachers : for a Preacher that preaches long, 
loves rather to talk, than to edifie the people: for 
the Memory muſt not be oppreſſed in what they 
ſhould learn; or their Reproots too ſharp in what 
they ſhould mind; becauſe it with one word or 
two of Reproof, he reforms; half a ſcore undoes 


It again ; which makes it a Railing inſtead of Ex- 
CG 2 hortation. 
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hortation. Neither is it required that a man ſhould 
always ſpeak according to his Profeſſion or Employ- 
ment in the Afﬀairs ot the world : for,. it would be 
ridiculous for a Lawyer, in ordinary -converſation, 
ro ſpeak as if he were pleading at che Barr ; yet eve- 
ry one ought to have reſpet , m his Diſcourſe, 
his Condition, Calling, or Dignity, or to the _—_ 
liry of others: 'for it 1s not fit thata Prieſt, which ei- 
ther is or ſhould be a Man of: Peace , ſhould ſpcak 
like a Soldier, whichis a Man of Warr ; or ſpeak 
to a Noble-man, as to a Peaſant. 

Again , there is nothing takes ſo much away the 
- ſweetneſs of Diſcourſe, as long Preambles or Re- 
petitions ; and indeed , the whole Dilſcourle is tedi- 
ous and unpleaſing, if + it be over-long ,. though their 
Tongues were as ſmooth as Qyl, and run upon the 
ways of truth; yet too much doth, as it were, over- 
fill the Head ,, and ſtop the Ears: for, the Head will 
be as the Stomack, when it is over-charged, it will 
take ſurfeit of the moſt delicious Meat. V herefore, 
in ſpeaking, Judgment isrequired; yet ſome are fo 
over-wile in the ordering their Diſcourſe, that it is 
not only troubleſome to themſelves, but a pain to 
the Hearers; having fo ſet and conſtraint a way of 
ſpeaking, as if their words went upon hard Scrues, 
when: there is nothing ſo eafie as Speech : for there 
is"no part of man ſo unwearily aftive, as the 
Tongue. Andof the other ſide, ſome are fo full of 
ralk, 
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talk , that chey will neither give room nor time to 
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others to ſpeak: and when two or three ſuch per- 


ſons, of this voluble quality or nature, meet, they 
make ſuch a confuſion in ſpeaking all together, that 


it becomes a tumultuous noiſe, rather than ſociable 
diſcourſing ; whichiis a diſturbance to Society : for 


Diſcourſe ſhould be like Mufick in parts. 
Of the difference betwixt Reaſon, and Reaſonings.. 


T HERE is a great difference betwixt Reaſor 
and Reaſoning : for, Reaſon is the beſt, and fo- 
bereſt , and fureſt rule of a man's life , either incon- 
templation, or ation: for, in Action it recolle&s, di- 
ipoſeth, and ordereth all things for man's ſafety, pro- 
fit, and pleaſure : and in Contemplation, it keeps the 
Mind with even thoughts. But Reaſoning belongs to 
Contradition; and where ContradiQton is , there 
can be no Unity or Conformity; and where there 
is no Unity nor. Conformity , there mult needs be 
Diſcord and Confuſion. Reaſoving is the cauſe of 
raiſing of Doubts; Reaſon i8to allay them: fo that 
Reaſoning makes a man mad, but Reaſon makes a 
man ſober. But ſome will ſay, we ſhould never 
come to Reaſon, but by Reaſoning. But ſay, Rea- 
Jon comes by obſervatiorr of Conſequences and Ac- 
cidents; and Reaſoning is vain in-bred'imaginations, 

without the experience of the concurrence of out- 
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ward things. So Reaſon is bred with ſtrict obſcrving, 
and produced by fear of loſing, and hopes of keep- 
ing or getting. But Reaſoning is bred in Vanity, and 
produced by V ain-glory. 


Of the Senſes and Brain. 


OME #4ay, That there is ſuch a nature in 

Man , that he would conceive and underſtand 
without the Senſes , though not {o clearly, if he had 
but Life , which is Motion. Others ſay, There is 
nothing in the Underſtanding , that is not firſt in the 
Senſes: which is more probable: for the Senſes 
bring all the Materials into the Zrain; and then the 
Brain cuts and divides them, and gives them quite 
other Forms than the Senſes many times have pre- 
ſented; for of one ObjeR, the Brain makes thou- 
ſands of ſeveral Figures; and theſe Figures are thoſe 
things which are called Imagination, Conception, Opi- 
nion , Underitanding, and Knowledg , which are the 
Children of the Brain. Theſe pur into aQtion , are 
called Arts and Sciences ; and every one of theſe, 
have a particular and proper Motion, FunGion, or 
Trade ; as the Imagination and Conception builds, 
{quares, in- lays, grinds, moulds, and faſhions all Opi- 
nions; carries, ſhows, and* preſents the Materialsto 
the Conception and Imagination: Underſtanding 
diſtinguifhes the ſeveral parcels, and+ puts them in 
right 
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right places. Knowledg is to make the proper ule of 
them ; and when the Prain works upon her own Ma- 
terials, and at home, itis called Poetry and Invention: 
but when the Brain receives, and works Journey- 
work, which is not of its own Materials, then it is 
called Learning and Imitation: But Opinion makes 
great faQtion and diſorder among them, diſagreeing 
much with the Underſtanding, in preſenting and 
bringing the wrong for the right ; and many times 
with clamour and obſtinacy carries it, eſpecially 
when a ſtrange Opinion out of another Erain, comes 
and joyns with the other ; and the Brain many times 
is ſo taken with his Neighbour-Brain's Figures, that 
he fills up his houſe fo full of them, that he leaves no 
room for his own to work or abide in. 

Some Brains are ſo weak, that they have few or 
no Figures of their own, but only plain Pieces; and 
ſome again ſo flow of motion, and fo lazy, that they 
will nor take pains to cut and to carve, orto try ; 
but lets that which the Senſes bring in, lye like Bags 
or Stone, and makes no uſe of them; and will fur- 
niſh his Head neither with his own nor others. 

The Brain is like unto Commonwealths: for 
ſome Brains that are well-tempered, are like thoſe 


Commonwealths that are juſtly and peaceably go- 
verned, and live in their own bounds. Other Brazns 


that are hotly tempered, are like thole Common- 


wealths that make W arrs —_ their Neighbours. 
Others 
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Others again that are unevenly tempered , are hike 
thoſe that are incumbred with Civil Warrsamoneſt 
themſelves. A cold Brain is like thoſe Nations that 
are ſolazy, thatthey will uſe no Induſtry to the im- 
proving of their Countrey. A Brain may alſo +be 
compared to ſeveral Soyls ; as, ſome are rich in Mines 
and Quarries; others pleaſant and fruitful; ſome 
Brains are barren and infipid ; ſome will be impro- 
ved with change of tillage or working; others, the 
more it is uſed , the better it is, and ſome the worle; 
and though Accidents give the grounds to ſome 
Arts, yet they are but rude and uncaſie, until the 


Brain hath poliſhed and fitted them: for, asthe Sen- 


ſes give the Brain the firſt Matter ; ſo the Brain 


ſends that Matter formed and figured to the Senſes 
again, to be diſperſed' abroad ; which ſometimes is 
ſent by the Underſtanding , ſometimes by Opini- 
ons. So he that hath his Senſes moſt employed , and 
perfe&eſt , knows more than they that have not 
their Senſes exerciſed in Varieties. Yet the Senſes 
give not the height of Knowledg , unleſs the Brain 
be of ſuch a temper to diſpoſe them : for, the Brams 
arelike Eyes, of which ſome are ſo quick, that they 
cannot faſten upon an Obye& to view the perfeQi- 
on of it. Others ſo dull, that they cannot ee clearly; 
or ſoſlow, they cannot untie themſelves ſoon enough, 
but dwell roo long uponit. So it is the diſcuſſing of 
the ObjeQ well, that encreaſes or begets Knowledg. 


of 
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Of Senſe, Reaſon, and Faith. 


A M AN hath Senſe, Reaſon , and Faith. Rea- 
ſon is above Senſe , and under Faith: for,one 
half of Reaſon joyns to Senſe , which is the part 
that is demonſtrative: but that part that is not de- 
monſtrative, is beyond the Senſitive Knowledg, fo 
as it falls into conjeQtures and probabilities, and from 
probabilities to belief; and an exceſlive Belief is 
Faith: for, we cannot call that a perfe& knowledg, 
which our Reaſon ſingly tells us; but what our per- 
fe& and healthful Senſes, joyned with our Reaſon, 
diſtinguiſh to us. There are two forts of Faith, the 
one is Divine, which is given to tat by an inſpi- 
ring Grace ; and the other Natural , which is by ra- 
tional conjeQures, probabilities, and comparing ſeve- 
ral things one with another, 


Of Wiſdom and Fooliſhnels. 


T HAT which we call Wiſdom, doth not 
| & only conſiſt in perfe& knowledg , or clear un- 
derſtanding; but Obſervations carefully put in pra- 
Qiſe upon fit occaſions, which is that we call Pru- 
dence ; and where Accidents are not obſerved, but 
Men that follow the Appetites the Senſes perſwade 
them to take, are called Fools. So Wiſdom is the 

H Clerk 
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Clerk to Man's life , to write down all; and the I ru- 
ſtee, to receive all; the Steward to |:y out all , but 
not the Surveigher to know all; for thit belongsto 
a clear and general Underſtanding: Ard one may 
be wiſe, and yet not know all. The difference be- 
ewixt a Fool and a Wiſe man , is, that the Wiſe man 
ſeeks the Food of his Appetite with care, obſerving 
all accidents, watching all times, taking all oppor- 
runities to the beſt for himſelf. The Fool runs wild- 
ly about , without asking or learning the beſt, near- 
eſt, or right ways; yet greedily hunts after his de- 
fires , which deſires are according to every man's de- 
leRation. 


Of Mad-men and Fools. 


rg and Fools, meet in one and 
the ſame point of wanting Judgment; which 
is, to diſtinguiſh what is moſt likely to be the beſt or 
worlt for themſelves: I ſay moſt likely, becauſe none 
knows abſolutely, but by the Event: for, Chance 
hath ſuch power overevery thing , that many times 
it becomes rather Fortune's work, than the Chulcr's; 
but yet ſhe doth not take away the likelihood or 
probability of it, where all Concurrences meet: and 
though Chance lye fo obſcure, as the provident'ſt 
man cannot eſpy it, ſo as to avoid it; yet a wile 
man prepares for Fortwne's aſſaults ; but a Mad-man 


OT 
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or a Fool, leaves all to Chance's diſpoſing, not to 
Fudgment s ordering or directing. 


A Man that is Mad, is not out of his Wits. 


VWW* cannot ſay, a Man that is mad, is ont of 


bis Wits , but out in his Tudgment : for, a 
Mad-man will ſpeak extream wittily ſometimes;and 
though it be by chance, yet it is his own wit : but 
he wants judgment to chule the beſt ; for elſe he would 
always ſtrive to ſpeak to ſome purpoſe, or hold his 
peace, which Mad-men never do, but ſpeak at 
random, not caring what they ſpeak, nor to whom 
they ſpeak, nor when they ſpeak. Now the Fool 
comes like the Mad-man in his ARions , rather than 
in his Words; for Judgment lyes not altogether in 
the choice of Speech, but more in the choice of 
Actions: And a Fool neither knows nor believes 
the likelieſt way to good, nor can avoid ill; and 
a Mad-man cares not which 1s the way to good or 
ill, but follows his own diſordered Paſſions, when 


Reaſon hath left to be his Guide. 
WIT x free. 


G OME men in ſtriving to ſhew their Wits in 
diſcourſe , make themſelves fools ; for Wit mult 


not be ſtrugled withall , and brought as it were by 
H » the 
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the head and ſhoulders; for as it 1s nameal . lo it 
muſt have its natural place and time. And a Wo- 
man, ſtriving to make her Wit known by much di- 
ſcourſe , loſes her Reputation: for Wit 1s copious, 
and buſes its {elf in all Things, Humours, and Ac- 
cidents; wherein ſometimes it is Satyrical, and {ome- 
times Amorous , and ſometimes Wanton ; all which, 
Women ſhould ſhun : ſo that in Women, the great. 
eſt Wiſdom , if not Wit, is, To be ſparing of their 
Diſcourle. 


of SPEECH. 


S Eight Notes produce innumerable Tunes, fo 
A Twenty four Letters produce innumerable 
Words, which are Marks for things; and thoſe 
Marks produce innumerable Imaginations or Con- 
ceptions; which Imaginations or Conceptions, be- 
oct another Soul , which other Animals have not, 
for wantof thoſe Marks, and fo want thoſe Imagi- 
nations and Conceptions which thoſe Marks beget, 
Beſides, thoſe Marks beget a Soul in Community, 
W ords are alſo as gods, that give knowledg, and 
diſcover the Minds of Men. And though ſome 
Creatures can ſpeak, yet it is not natural; for it is 
like Puppits, that are made to walk with Scrues ; 
and when the Scrues are undone , the Puppits can 
go no farther. So Parrots, or the like, can only 
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repeat the words they are taught, but cannot di- 
ſcourle , becauſe they know not what they ſignifie. 
But Man can ſpeak (when he comes to maturity, 
that is, to be Man) without teaching ; that is, al.- 
though he doth not learn a Language that hisfore- 
fathers have made, yet he can make one of his own; 
which is, to give Marks to things, to diſtinguiſh 
them to himſelf. 


of MUSIC K. 


T HE Art of Muſick is harder than the Art 
of Poetry: for, Muſick hath but Eight Notes 
to compoſe ſeveral Tunes ; when Poetry hath Four 
and twenty Letters to play on ; but both are Muſccal, 
and work upon the ſpirits of men: for, there are 
ſome kinds of Muſick that do draw and ſuck out 
the ſpirits of men with delight. Thus it is not the 
Wir or Senſe of things which moves Paſſion or 
Delight, but the Numbers; for Notes which 


are ſer, and Numbers that are meaſured , ſhall 
move the Paſſions as the Muſician or Poet plea- 


leth, 
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Of Muſical Inſtruments. 


* gs Muſical Inſtruments are apt to untune, 
even the natural one, the Voice; as, when it _ 
is hoarſe by cold , or otherwiſe out of tune: but 
the Strings, which are the Veins in the Lungs and 
Stomack, are not ſo apt to break as Lute-ſtrings, 
which are ſmall little Guts dryed. Neither can there 
be new ſtrings put to the voice, once broke, as to 
a Fiddle ; nor can it be mended as other Inſtruments 
are, nor carefully laid up in a Caſe to keep it long, 
for there is no prevention againſt the breaking of 
the Voice; for old age will come and deſtroy that 
Sound ; and though it doth not break the ſtrings of 
the Voice, yet time dries and (hrivels them ſo ſhort, 
that they cannot be ſtretched out to any note or 
ſtrain: and as time wears out the Sound ; fo death 
breaks the Inſtruments and all. 


of V OICES. 


T ſtands with reaſon that the hotteſt and coldeſt 

Clymats, beiug the drieſt, ſhould produce the 
beſt and cleareſt Voices ; for moiſture breeds flegm, 
and flegm obſtruQs the Cheſt ; beſides the moiſture 
falling into the wind-pipe, hinders the paſlage of 
the Voice, and clogs the Lungs; for wind and 
water 
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water makes a ſtorm, which deſtroys Harmony;and 
inſtead of ſinging, makesa roaring like the Seas, or 
drowns the Fraight , which are Notes; becauſe Arr, 
which is the Steers-man, hath not R oom to turn, and 
Wind to fill his Sails, but are beaten down with 
the Rain of Roughneſs, and ſtopt with the Mud 
of Flegm, fo that of neceſſity he muſt be loſt. Fat 
doth alſo hinder the Voice : for , you ſhall ſeldom 
hear any that is fat, ſing well, becauſe the fat hath 
ſtraitned the paſſages. So tothe making of a good 
Voice, there muſt be a wide 'Throat, clear Wind- 


pipes, and ſtrong Lungs. 


Muſick is I\(umber with Sound, as Opticks 
are Lines with Light. 


A Man's ſhape is naturally fit and proper for 
all kind of Motion and Actions; fo his Voice 


is made for all ſorts of Sounds. Wherefore the firſt 
Invention need not go fo far as a Smith's Forge; for 
he hath the Hammer and Forge always with him: 
The Forge is his Cheſt, the Bellows is his Lungs, 
the Fire the Heart , the Tongue the Hammer, and 
his Lips the Tongs; the Head is the Smith, the ſe- 
veral Wedges of Iron, are the feveral Notes that 


are ſtruck ; and fo beats out a Harmony. 


of 
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of DANCING. 


ISSING-DANCES, are commonly Dan- 
ces which were invented by the meaner and 
ruder fort of people at Wakes and Fairs; which ' 
kind of people know not the Ceremonies of mo- 
deſt Civilities. Countrey-Dancing is a kind of a rude 
Paſtime, and cannot be called truly a Dance , but 
rather a Running in V agaries. The true Art of 
Dancing being Meaſured-Figures by the Feet in 
divided-times: for, the Feet keep as juſt a diſtance 
of Times, as Notes of Muſick. Dancing is com- 
pounded of Meaſures, Figure, and Motion, Mea- 
ſure is Geometry , Figure is Symmetry , and Motion 
is Diviſon. Geometry is Equal Meaſure , Symmetry 
is Proportionable Meaſures, Diviſion is Num- 


bers. 


K 


of INVENTION. 


H* is more praiſe-worthy that 'znvents ſome- 
& A thing new, be it but rude and: unpoliſhed, 
than he that is Learned, although he ſhould do the 
ſame more curious and neater. An Imitator can ne- 
ver be fo perfeQ as the Inventor, if there can be no- 
thing added to the thing invented: for, an Inventor 
is a kind of a Creator ; but moſt commonly the firſt 
Invention 
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Invention is imperfeR : ſothat Time and Experience 
add to the growth and perfeQtion ; and many times 
there are many Creators to one Invention : for , he 
that adds, is as much as he that begun; only the (c- 
cond lights his Candle from the firſt ; but he goeth 
his own way , and may be a way that the firſt Inven- 
tor had not gueſſed at, or at leaſt thought it impoſli- 
ble. But an Imitator addsnothing to the Subſtance or 
Invention, only ſtrives to reſemble it: yer ſurely In- 
vention is eaſier than Imitation, becauſe Invention 
comes from Nature , and Imitation from painful and 
troubleſome Enquiries ; and if he goeth not juſt 
the path that hath been trod before him, he is out of 
the way ; which is a double pain, at firſt to know the 
path, and then to tread it out : but Invention takes 
his own ways. Beſides, Invention is eaſe, becaule it is 
born in the Brain; whereas Imitation is wroughtand 
put into the Brain by force. 
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Of a Solitary Life. 
ERTAINLY a Solitary Life is the 


happieſt of all lives: I do not mean fo 
ſolitary, as to live like an Anchoret, or 
ZE not to be bound to inconveniences ei- 
ther of Care or Fear; or not to be tied to obſer- 
vance either to Parents, or Wedlock , or Superiors; 
or not be troubled to the bringing up of their Chil- 
dren, and the care of beſtowing them when brought 
up; but their Perſons muſt be as free from all Bonds, 
as their Minds from all wandering deſires: And as 
it is a great pleaſure, ſo it is a great chance to find 


it; becauſe the Mind muſt be contraRed into ſo round 
I] 2 2 com- 
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a compals, and lo firm a ſolztude , that the thoughts 
muſt travel no further than home: for, if the Body 
be in one place, and the Mind in another , there muſt 
needs be a diſcord , wherein can conliſt no happi- 
neſs to the whole Perſon. 'T'o obtain this Pleaſure, 
they muſt firſt have neither ſo little Means as to be 
bit with Neceſſity; nor ſo much, asto be troubled 
with Exceſs. Then they muſt be their own Chict , 
not to depend on more than the Laws of the Land 
compels them to. And as they muſt be under no 
Command, but of Neceſſity, Force, or the Publick; 
ſo they muſt not command more than what is ne- 
ceſſary : for, there is more trouble in Commanding, 
than in Obeying; becauſe ordering much , troubles 
much. Then their delights muſt be various, not nu- 
merous ; they muſt not come in throngs, but by de- 
orees (for fear of Surfeits), and give every Senſe his 
free time and pleaſure; but fo proportioned, as to 
live with an appetite, and not to feed all the Senſes 
at once ; for that takes off the delight from every 
particular, and heightens them not. For, in Com- 
pounds there is no perfe& reliſh, becauſe the com- 
pounded pleaſures of Senſes, rather amaze-the Spi- 
rits, than delight them. To feea beautiful objeR,and 
to hear a melodious ſound; to have an odoriferous 
ſcent, a delicious taſte, a ſoft touch, all at once , di- 
ſtracs: for, the Spirits running from one obje& to 
another, know not what to chuſe, or where to reſt : 
therefore 
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therefore true delights come ſoberly and ſingly one 
by one. Beſides, in the delights that our Senſes re- 
ceivein outward Objeds, there is a delight of in- 
ward contemplation , whoſe Materials the Senſes 
bring, in which the Imagination doth work, by car- 
ving, andcutting, and in-laying ſeveral pieces, and 
ſo is repreſented to the Mind as a new Recreation, 
which are called Fancies or Idea's: for, Thought is 
nothing, until it be put into a; andevery Thought 
cannot be ated ; ſome for the hazzards and incon- 
veniences that happen ; others for the impoſſibilirigs, 
and thoſe are Fantaſms, that live not long after the 
birth ; or are fo ſickly, that there is little delight in 
them. Neither do they harm, but rather good: for, 
they pleaſe for a time, coming in ſweetly, and going 
out quickly. But Thoughts that may be put into 
ads , ſhould be carefully and wiſcly governed ; for 
thoſe beget great Deſires, and thoſe Defires run vio- 
lently into ads, not ſtaying for confideration; which 
makes men commit not only idle and vain follies, 
but dangerous, even to the ruin of Eſtates, or Re. 
putation , or Lives; which muſt needs bring dil- 
content; for there can be no Happineſs in Ruin. And 
fince the greateſt Pleafare and Happineſs conſiſts in 
Thoughts , they muſt rule them ſo, as not to mur- 
mur in diſcontents of what they would, and cannot 
at all, or not fafely do : but their Wiſhes and Defires 


muſt rather be within the Circle of their Abilities, 
K than 
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than without ; and rather think they have too much, 
than too little: for, they that think they have too 
little, will never be quiet in ſtriving to get more. 50 
the pleaſure of Wiſe Thinking is, when the Thoughts 
are begot honeſtly , nouriſhed moderately , and or. 
dered carefully ; all which brings true Content. 


Of a Monaſtical Life. 


OME diſpraiſe a Moneftical Life , and ſay, 
That the Fryers are Drones in a Common- 
wealth, to ſuck out that Honey they never took 
pains to gather; and, That they are an idle , lazy, 
and unprofitable people: for, ſay they, they go not 


to Warrs to adyenture their. Lives, but live free, 
and ſecure, are not troubled with the noiſe of Bat- 
tels, only liſten to hear.the'Succels , that they may 
give their Opinions and Cenſures. They ſay allo, 
T hat they never cultivate or; manure the Lands for 
Encreaſe , but eat of the Plenty ; and pretending 
Beggery, they ingrols all the Wealth. And for the 
Nunns, they are ſo many Women kept Barren, 
which elſe would populate whole Nations. 

But they, in their own defence , ſay , That they 
calt off all Pleaſures of the World, lye cold and 
hard, cat ſparingly, watch and pray, andnot only 
- pray for Themſelves, :or for the Dead , but for 
thoſe that are incumbred in Worldly Cares. 


Beſides, 
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Beſides that (ſay they), it is profitable ro the Com: 
monwealth: for , Men that have ſmall Eſtates, and 
many Children, not being able to maintain them ac- 
cording to their Qualities and Degrees, may run in- 
to many Errors for want of Means, which may 
diſturb not only Families, but whole States. Bur in 
a Monaſtical Life , a ſmall Portion and a little will 
ſerve the turn, and will keep Soul and Body toge- 
ther, and fo their Lives are peaceable, and full of 
Devotion. But the Laity anſwers, That the third 
part of the Wealth of Chriſtendom goeth to the 
maintenance of the Church , only in conſideration 
of younger Children, that will be content to go in- 
to Cloiſters, or are forced in ; after which rate there 
will be little for the eldeſt that remain without. Net- 
ther is there any ſort of men more buſie in diſturb- 
ing the Commonwealth : for, thoſe that have not 
ative Employment either in the ordinary Afﬀairsof 
the World, or extraordinary Affairs in the Com- 
monwealth, their Thoughts will corrupt, being 
not exerciſed in aQtion, and they grow faGtious, 
which cauſcth diſtractions; there being more Warr 
amongſt the Chriſtians about their Opinions, than 
upon any caule elſe. 

This faith the one fide. But their Enemies ſay, 
That they are not only the moſt covetous, but the 
oreateſt Cheaters in the World, and all under the 
Name, For God's ſake: for, ſay they, they bring in 
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Ceremony for gains ; they let all the Mercics of 
God to ſale; for, What Sins cannot be bought for 
Money ? as, Adultery, Inceſt, Murther , Blajphe- 
my ; andfins paſt and preſent: and as for Whores, 
they permit them to live looſly, without puniſhment, 
and allot them Streets and Houles to encreale their 
ſins; in which they do authoriſe Sin for a Sum: 
for, they pay Tribute to the Church; and not only 
for ſins paſt and preſent , but tocome; witneſs the 
Years of Jubile. Beſides, the Heads take upon them 
the Power of Damnation and Salvation ; witneſs 
the Excommunications and Abſolutions; *and if 
not out and in of Hell , yet out and in of Pur: 
gatory ; which is a great Revenue to them. Yet 
they have a Countenance for their Covetoulſnels ; 
which is, T hat the Offenders muſt have a truecon- 
trition, or their Money will do them no more 
oood than a true contrition without it. But ſure- 
ly , Monaſtical Lives are very profitable to the 
Commonwealth , whatſoever they be for the Soul ; 
for, they keep Peace, and make Plenty, and be- 
get a habit of Sobriety , which gives a good Ex- 
ample, and many times draws their own Minds, 
though naturally otherwiſe diſpoſed , to follow the 
outward carriage: for, the cuſtom of the one, may 
alter the nature of the other. And, that to live 
{ingle lives, keeps peace, is not becauſe the Quarrels 
of Marriage are ſhunn'd , but in not oppreſling the 
King- 
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Kingdom, which elſe would be over: -populous: for, 
thoſe Kingdoms thar are very full of people, grow 
mutinous, and run into Civil-warrs. Many States 
are forced to Warr upon their Neighbours, for no 
other end but to diſcharge the Stomack of the 
Commonwealth, which would breed incurable Di- 
ſeaſes. Belides, a Commonwealth may be likegrounds 
over-ltock't, which cauſcth great Dearth and Plagues 
in a Commonwealth; ſo that thoſe States which 
have more Trafhick than Men, are rich; whereas 
thoſe that have more Men than Trade, are poor. 
And Civil-warr proceeds not fo much out of Plen- 
ty, as out of proud Poverty. They are allo for 
Plenty , being of a ſpare Diet , and moſt of what 
they eat, or ſhould eat by their order, being Fiſh, 
Roots, and the like ; and if they do get a good Bit, 
one may lay , Much good may it do them ; tor they 
getit by ſtealth, and eat it in fear, at leaſt not openly, 
to avoid ſcandal. But if they do not ſpare in the 
matter of Meat, yet they ſpare in the manner, 
which cuts off all prodigal Superfluities of Feaſt- 
ing, or open Houle-keeping, wherein is ſpoiled 
more than eaten ; neither doth it relieve the Hun- 
ory by the Alms-Basket , ſo much as it over-gorges 
the Full. 

As for Ceremonies, they keep the Church in or- 
der , and give it Magnificency. Beſides, it is bene- 


ficial tothe State: for, itamuſes the common people, 
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and buſics their Minds , and itis ( as it were) a Re- 
creation and Paſtime to them upon Holy-days, and 
the like: Nay, they take pleaſure and make a recrea - 
tion to have Faſting-days; ſo that they have much 
ro think on, and employ their times in, by Faſting- 
days, Proceſſions, Confeſſions, Penances, Ablo- 
lutions, Maſſes, Muſick, and Shews, at Chriſt- 
maſs , Eaſter , our Lady-day , and on many other 
days of the year; which afford not only one and 
the ſame Sports, but varieties in all. Beſides, eve- 
ry Saint having power to grant ſeveral Requeſts, 
it will take up ſome time to know what to ask of 
them : And all theſe, one would think , were ſuffi- 
cient to keep out Murmur and Diſcontent , which 
is got by Idleneſs, and is the cauſe of Rebel- 
lion. 

Thus the Church buſies the People , and keeps 
their Minds in peace; ſo that thele Monaſtical Men, 
which are the Church , are the Nurſes to quiet the 
People, or the Maſters to ſet them on work; which 
they never do, unleſs it be in the defence of Chri- 
ſtian Religion, in which all good men ought to 
follow ; and ſurely all this is beneficial to the Com- 
monwealth , whatſoever it be for the Soul, and for 
their Souls; although rationally one would think 
that God ſhould not take delight in ſhaven Heads, 
or bare and dirty Feet, or cold Backs, or hungry 
Stomacks, or in any outward Habit; but inan hum- 
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ble Heart, and low Deſires; a thankful Mind for 


what they have, ſorrowful Sighs , and Repenting- 
Tears, fear of offending , admiration of His Wi. 
dom , and pure love of his Goodneſs and Mercy, 
thanks for his Favours and Grace ; Obedience, 
Charity, and Honeſt Worldly Induſtry , and to 
take as much pleaſure as honeſt and vertuous Mo- 
deration will permit: for, we might think, that 
God did not intend Man more Miſery , or leſs of 
this World, than to Beaſts. But alas! all Man- 
kind is apt torun into Extreams , which Beaſts are 
not; either to barr themſelves. quite of the lawful 
uſe of the World, or to turn riotous; of which 
two, the laſt is to be ſhunned and avoided ; nei- 
ther muſt we follow our Reaſon in Religion , but 
Faith , which is the Guide of our Conſcience. 


Of SOCIETY. 


HERE are many ſorts of Society, whereof 
ſome are comfortable, as the natural Soczety 
of Wife, Children, Parents, Brothers, Siſters, 
and thoſe that are near allyed to us. Some profita- 
ble, as the Society of the Knowing and Wile. 
Others honourable , as the Society of Princes and 
Soldiers. Some pleaſant, as the Society of the Witty 
and Ingenuous. Some are heavenly , as the Soczety 


of the Church of God, and of the Saints upon 
Earth, 
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Earth , which are the Pious. Some merry , as the 
Society of the Sportful. Some {ad, as the Society of 
the Aﬀiced. Others dangerous , as the Society of 
the Falſe, the Lewd, and the Rude. Some trouble- 
ſome, as the Society of Fools. Some diſhonoura - 
ble, as the Society of the Infamous. So that ma- 


ny times the Society of Man is worſethan the Soce- 
ty of Beaſts, which are ſeldom troubleſome or falle 


to their own Kind; and ſome are fo pleaſing, caſie, 
and happy, as if it were a Society of Angels. 

Bur as Society is the making of Commonwealth, 
which is a Community amongſt Men; which 
Community cauſeth Contrats and Covenants, 
which makes one Man live by another in peace: fo 
Society, which is a Community, cauſcth ſtrength to 
the whole Body, to maintain the particular parts. 
But as Society in the Whole , cauſeth Peace, Plen- 
ty, and Security ; ſo Socrety in Parts, which is Siding 
and FaQtions, cauſcth Poverty , Diſcord , Warr, 
and Ruin. 

But now I treatnot of the Society of the whole 
Body, which is a Commonwealth, but of the So- 
ciety of Particulars, as of Neighbours, Acquain- 
tance, and Fatnifiars; which unleſs they be well 
choſen, bring more Inconvenienees, than Advan- 
rages. The benefit of Acquaintance, is the guel- 
fg at one another's Humours, by their Words 
and! Actions, and their ſeveral Opinions and Fan- 
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cies ; which begets wit, in applying other Fancies 
ro their own: and ſeeing their variety of Humours, 
Garbs, and Geſtures, it makes one diſtinguiſh ber- 
ter Virtue from Vice; and it isa Glaſs to ſee beſt 
what becomes men; it begets love and friendſhip, 
it refreſheth the Spirits, it waſts and leſſens orief, it 
makes laboureaſie, it applauds the good, it admo- 
niſheth the bad , it gives confidence to the baſhful, 
it gives ſhame to the bold, it fires the courages of 
the fearful , gives vigour to the ſlothful; it diverts 
the mind from black and ſullen thoughts ; it gives 
good mannersto the rude, knowledg to the igno - 
rant , experience to the young, and indecd civiliſeth 
Mankind. 

But the common and unchoſen Societies, brings 
many times great inconveniences and quarrels; for, 
a man quiet in his own nature, coming into ſome 
company , muſt either put up an Aferont, which is 
a diſhonour ; or he muſt fight, wherein he adven- 
tures his Life, theloſs of his Eſtate , or the trouble 
and grief in killing a Man ; which although the cauſe 
may be ſmall, yet he is neceſſitated ro do it. T he like 
in Drinking, Gaming, Whoring, to which many are 
either by example corrupted, or by perſwaſion; or 
elſe a man is thought rude and unſociable, and apt 
to be railed againſt for it; ſo that he muſt ſhun their 
company , or do as they do. Beſides, in many So- 
cieties there is little to be learned, and worſe to be 
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heard; which is, railing , curſing , {wearing , tedi - 
ous difputing, non-ſenfical talking , detraQting from 
Virtue, divulging of Faults, crying up V ices, de- 
faming of Honour , making of diſcord ; and there 
is nothing learned but Prodigality, Sloth, and Fal(- 
hood : ſo that the Diſorder would make a well-tem- 
pered and equal-moving Brain, dizzy. 

But the Society of Men and Women is much 
more inconvenient than Men with Men, and Wo- 
men with Women: for, Women with Women, 
can bring little inconvenience , but ſpights and fe- 
male-Quarrels for place, and gadding abroad, and 
negleRing their Huſwitry at home ; and, which is the 
worlſt , in learning Vanity, to ſpend their Husband's 
Eſtates, and giving one another ill counſel to make 
diſquiet at home. But from the Society of Men and 
Women, come many great inconveniences, as de- 
fatnations of Wotnen's Honours ; and begets preat 
Jealouſies from Fathers, Brothers, and Husbands ; 
thoſe Jealoultes beget Quarrels, Murthers , and (at 
the beſt ) diſcontent and unhappineſs: it confirms 
the ill-inclined, to bad ; and tempts the Vertuous, 
and defames the Chaſt. 

But, Women ought to put on as many ſeveral 
ſhapes and forms of Behaviour, as they meet with 
Humours ; as, an auſtere and ſevere Behaviour, to 
the Bold; a ſweet and gentle Behaviour to the Hum- 
ble and Baſhful. And a V Voman that would pre- 
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ſerve her Reputation by Fame, as well as by Cha- 
ſtity, muſt put on as many ſeveral Faces and Be- 
haviours as a State doth : for , a State ( in time of 
VVarr) puts on a face of Anger; and in time of 
Plague and Peſtilence, a face of Piety ; after Re- 
bellion, a face of Clemency; in times of Peace 
and Plenty , a face of Mirth and Jollity. So V Vo- 
men muſt put on as many Behaviours , asthey meet 
with ſeveral Humours ; as, negle& to the Proud, 
and ſeverity to the Bold and V Vanton, a ſweet and 
gentle behaviour to the Humble and Baſhful, an ob- 
ſerving and ſerious behaviour to the V Vile, Grave, 
and Learned , a dutiful and reſpe&ive behaviour to 
the Grave and Aged, a cheerful and pleaſant be- 

haviour to their neareſt Friends ; and there are fo 

many more, that it is paſt the skill of my Arith- 


metick to reckon them. 


of HOSPITALITY. 


I HAVE obſerved, That thoſe that keep great 
Hoſpitality , are not only well beloved of their 
Neighbours, that are often made welcome , and 
make it a meeting-place; but the Maſter or Miſtreſs 
of the Houſe ſhall be amorouſly affe&ed, and earn- 
eſtly ſolicited , by the turning of the eyes, and the 
like, (although they be very old) in the times of Ho- 


ſpitalay: for, old men ſhall have, or may have, more 
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Miſtreſſes, and old women more Lovers and ſeeming 
Admirers, than the youngeſt and beaurifulleſt, with- 
out thoſe Entertainments. So much kindneſs and 
good nature, good Cheer begets. Yetit will laſt no 
longer than the Meat ſticks in their teeth : for, while 
the Mear, Mirth, and V Vine, is working, and the 
fume aſcending, they are fo full of T hank(giving, 
as they overflow with high Praiſes, Profeſſions, De- 
clarations, Proteſtations , and free Offers ; in which 
they promiſe more than they can perform ; and per- 
form leſs than they could promiſe: for , where the 
Head and the Stomak of the Receiver, and the Purſe 
of the Entertainer , are empty; it hehave occafion 
to make uſe of any of them , they would do as in 


the Parable of the Marriage in the Scripture ; one 
ſaid , That he had married a V Vife , and theother 


had ſold a yoke of Oxen, and the third had bought 
a Farm: So that all would have Excuſes ; and Ex- 
cuſes in that kind are the Meſſengets of a Denial. 
Neither do they think a Denial ſufficient: for, if 
they will not ſerve their Friends, they will turn 


their Enemies. So ill-natured is Mankind, that what 
they cannot make more uſe of, they will ſtrive to 


deſtroy. 


Wherein 
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Vherein Hoſpitality is good. 


H OSPITALITTY isa commendable thing, 
for it doth refreſh the weary Traveller , it re- 
lieves the poor , it maketh a Society of mirth and 
freedom , when it is ſo moderately bounded, and 
orderly governed, that it may be conſtantly kepr, 
otherwiſe it's but a ſhort Hoſpitality, and a long 


Feaſt, 
Of FEASTING. 


HERE is no action more extravagant, than 
T's. making of great Feaſts: for, there is neither 
Honour, Profit, nor Pleaſure; but Noiſe, Trouble, 
and Expence; and not only an Expence to thepri- 
vate Purſe , but to the publick, in the unneceſſary 
deſtruction of ſo many Creatures. Neither doth it 
relieve the hungry ſo much, as it over-gorges the full: 
for indeed, a great Feaſt rather eats up the Eaters 
than the Eaters cat up the Feaſt, by the Surfeits it 
oives them. But thoſe that make great Feaſts, and 
ſtrive to pleaſe the Luxurious Palats of men, are 

Bawds to Gluttony, and the Feaſt is the V Vhore 
to tempt the Appetite, and V Vine is the Fool to 
make all merry , which is never wanting at thoſe 
Fntertainments; but plays ſo much , and runs ſo 
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faſt, and grows fo ſtrong, that it puts young S0- 
briety and grave T emperance out of countenance; it 
unties the ſtrings of Strength, and throws Reaſon 
out of the wiſeſt Head ; ſo that Reaſon neither be- 
oins Feaſts, nor ends them; for , they begin with 
Exceſs and Superfluity, and end in Extravagant 


Diſorders. 


Of Drinking and Eating. 


INE, though it begins like a Friend, 
VV com on like'a Fool, moſt commonly ends 
like a Devil, in Fury: Yet it is a greater fault to 
eat too much Meat, than to drink too much W ine; 
in that a man may live without Wine, but not 
without Meat : for, Wine is rather a Superfluity, 
or Curioſity , than a Neceſſity. Wherefore Food 
(which fignifieth all kind of Meat) is the Life, and 
Staff to ſupport Lite; which Staff being broken 
by Exceſs, Famine and Plagues are cauſed, which 
are able ro deſtroy a Kingdom: Whereas Wine 
may only deſtroy ſome part, but not endanger the 
whole; unleſs it be every Man's particular King- 
dom , which is Themſelves, and there indeed it 


drowns both King and State. 
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of MODERATION. 


HE way toa Man's happieſt condition of life 
T6 this World, and the way to the next, is, the 
ſtraight way of Moderation; for the Extreams 
are to be ſhunn'd, even in Devotion: for the Holy 
Writ faith, Turn not to the right hand, nor to the 
left , left you go the wrong way: For, Extreams in 
Devotion, run to Superſtition and Idolatry ; and 
the negle& in both, to Atheiſm, But to keep the 
even way , is to obey God as he hath command- 
ed, and not as we fancy by our wrong interpreta- 
tion. So in relation to the Mind of Man, great 
and hard ſtudies and perturbations,draw or wear out 
the Spirits, or oppreſs them ; inſomuch, thar great 
Students are not commonly long-liv'd, but ſickly, 
lean and pale; and thoſe that have extraordinary and 
quick Fancies, do, many times, by the quick motion 
of their Brain, inflame the Spirits to that degree, 
that they run mad; or fo near, as to be ſtrangely 
Extravagant. And on the other fide , thoſe that 
ſtudy not , nor have Fancies of their own, are dull- 
blocks, that have no Raptures of the Mind , but 
only Senſual Pleaſures; and fo, when they can, 
run into them with that violence, that it turns to 
their pain , not their delight; and all is but emp- 


tying and filling, as Beaſts do, and not having 
the 
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the Knowledg that Men ſhould have. 

As for Moderation and Immoderation in Diet, 
How often do men ſuddenly dye by the excels 
thereof ? And how many Diſcales doth it bring to 
them that eſcape Surfeits? as, Fevers, Gouts, Stone, 
Dropſie, and the like: nay, What Diſeaſes doth ir 
not bring by the droſs it breeds? For , ſuperfluity 
of moiſture, opprefleth and ſlackens the Nerves;and 
dulls and quenches the Spirits , which makes them 
unfit for ation or buſineſs in the Afﬀairs of the 
World ; it ſtuffs them with ſloth, or corpulency, 
or fat; it baniſheth Induſtry, and many times Cou- 
rage. On the other ſide, roo ſpare and low Dier, 
chaps and dries the Body, like the Earth that 


wants rain and manuring, ſhrinks and gathers up ; 


it heats the Body into HeRick Fevers, and ſucks 


out the Oyl of Life. 

As for the violence of Exerciſe, it melts the 
Greaſe , inflames the Blood, pumps out too much 
moiſture, by ſweats; it over-ſtretches the Nerves, 
which weakens the Body, which brings ſhaking-Pal- 
ſtes in the Head, Legs, and many times over the 
whole Body. On the other ſide, too little Exer- 
ciſe corrupts the Blood, and breeds” obſtruQtions, 
which breeds Agues and Spleen, Faintings, and the 
like. 

As for the Paſſions; for example's ſake, Aman 
that is extraordinary angry , it makes himrun into 


{uch 
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ſuch fury for the preſent, as many times to commit 
ſo raſh an aQtion, that will make him unhappy all 
his life after , by killing a Friend , or at leaſt loling 
a Friend, or getting an Enemy by an unſeafona. 
ble word: and thoſe that have no Anger, muſt of 
necelſity receive great Afronts at ſome time or 
other: for, Patience is only to be content when 
there is no Remedy. But in many Things or AQi- 
ons, Anger is required , when Fury would be too 
much , or Patience or Silence too little: and fo the 
like in all other Paſſions. 

And as for great Wealth, it is both a trouble in 
the keeping or beſtowing of it; in, the keeping of 
it, the care is, into whole hands to truſt it, or to 
what places to lay it in; ſo that the watching it, 
and counting it, and how andto whom to leave it, 
takes off the pleaſure of it; and for ſpending it, the 
very noiſe and tumult that great Riches bring, in 
the expence, is a ſufficient trouble: for, a man can 
never be at home to himſelf ; he knows not who is 
his Friend, or who is his Enemy ; hehears notruth, 
but all is flattery: He hath no true taſte of any 
Sences ; for the throngs of the Variety, take away 
the pleaſure of every particular. 

And for Poverty, it is the Drudg to the World, 
the Scorn of the World. The Poor are a trouble 
to their Friends, and a death to Themſelves. 

As for Power, what for the care in the keeping 
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it, for fear of an Ulurper; and though there is no 
Enemy to oppoſe it, yet what trouble is there in 
the ordering and diſpoſing of their Authority? And 
thoſe that have no Power, are Slaves. 

Whereas Moderation keeps peace , in being con- 
tent with our own ſhare, and not defiring to ſhare 
with our Neighbour in whatis his; andit gives al- 


x for, he is richeſt that hath ſo much that 


1emay enjoy himſelf. Moderation civiliſeth Nati- 
ons ; it upholds Government, and keeps Com- 
merce ( yet makes private Families ſubje&), it nou- 
riſheth the Body , recreates the Mind , and makes 
joy in life; and is the petty-god to the preſent 
Pleaſures of Man. 


Of Prodigality and Generofity. 


T HERE is none complains ſo much of in- 
oratitude, as Prodigals ; for when their Purles 
are empty , they grudg their Hoſpitality, and re- 
pine at their Gifts; when they gave more out of 
pride and magnificence, than out of love or friend- 
ſhip. But Man is fo incircled with ſelf-love, that he 
thinks all thoſe that have partaken of his Prodiga- 
lty, are boundto maintain his Riot; or at leaſt, to 
ſupply his Neceſſity out of their Treaſury. But 
the difference of Prodigality and Generoſay , is, that 
Generoſzty diſtributes in a reaſonable time, and to 

wor- 
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worthy Perſons ; or elle out of Humanity : when- 
as Prodigality conliders neither Time , nor Perſon, 
nor Humanity; but Humour, Will, and Vain- 


olory. 


of GIFTS. 


T HERE are four forts of Gifts: To thoſe 
of Merit , it is Generoſity: To thoſe in Neceſ: 


ſity, it is Charity, or Compaſſion : To thoſe of Emi- 
nency and Power, it is Flattery and Fear: To 
Knaves or Fools, it is Prodigality and Vain- 
glory. 
The difference between Covetouſneſs and Ambition, 
is, That one is placed upon things worthy, the other 


upon Mercenary Profit. 
of VANITY. 


F* is aid, That there is nothing but Vanity up- 
on the Earth. And what is it that men call Va- 
nity? It is that which is to no purpoſe: and if ſo, 
God made the World in vain ; which God never 
doth , but makes every thing to ſome purpoſe: but, 
ſay ſome, that alters not God's Purpoſe; for all 
things that are wain , are ſo as to themſelves; and 
nothing was created for it ſelf , but all things for 
God, to have his will obeyed. But Nature hath 
made man to deſire to pleaſe himſelf, although 
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Laws have forbad him to pleaſe himſelf in all things, 
or ways; but hath given him particular Rules, and 
hath paled him within ſuch bounds, as indeed if a 
free-born man ſhould be put into Priſon , and then 
bid to take his liberty. But if Nature madg no- 
thing in vain, then Men's Vanities are to ſome pur- 
poſe in one regard or other. 

Now that which is called Vanity , may be divi- 
ded into two parts, vis. Particular, and General: 
The General Vanity is, to eat, to drink , to {leep, to 
aQ any thing, or tothink. But the Particular Va- 
nities are thoſe that men condemn in one another 
moſt ; as for a man to think of thoſe things he know- 
eth to be impoſſible; or to do that he knoweth the 
End will bring him no Profit : but if the Ends of 
V anity be not profitable, yet the ways are pleaſant, 
or elſe Men would not take ſuch delight in them : 
And what is the Worldly Deſign of Men , but 
pleaſing themſelves? And ſhall we think, that Na- 
ture made the World to be a torment tous, and on- 
ly Beaſts to rake pleaſure in themſelves ; and that 
nothing but hard labour and reſtraints are lawful 
to Man? Beaſts cat, and drink, and take their eaſe, 
and (for all we know) pleaſe themſelves in their 
Thoughts ; and may be they have as various and 
vain Thoughts as Man , unkſs Men torment them, 
and pur them to labour: and though Labour and 
Induſtry may be pleaſant to ſome , yet not when it 

is 
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is put upon themas a Law of Neceſlity : for, Laws 
and Neceſlities are Bonds, though we make them 
our ſelves. And men may think all things are law- 
ful that are not, or tend not to the deſtrution of 
Nature: for, Nature is bountiful and eafte, and ties 
not up her Creatures , bur gives them liberty, and 
uſe of themſelves (unleſs it be to deſtroy them- 
ſelves unprofitably , which is againſt Nature ) for 
preſervation, and to prolong the life of ſomething 
elſe, as Fame, Friends, Countrey ; which he ra- 
ther lives in, than dyes to: And Nature is the gi- 
ver of life to all; and therefore thoſe that maintain 
Life in moſt things, are the greateſt Friends to Na- 
ture , in loſing one Life to ſave many ; as allo, to 
dye for Fame, is tolive longer in the memory of 
other men, than he knows he ſhall in thelife of his 
own Body. 

One would think there were no Yanity in Man, 
becauſe there was nothing done or thought, but was 
to ſome purpoſe , which is, to pleaſe themſelves ; 
though all Thoughts, and all Actions, are not plea- 
ſing; but thoſe, I ſuppoſe, are enforced, and upon 
neceſſity , and not voluntary ; then it isno greater 
Vanity than what cannot be avoided: for, ſome take 
more pleaſure in getting or ſtriving to get the opi- 
nion of others, than they can grieve at the pains 
they take: and ſome take as much pleaſure in build- 
ing an Houſe of Cards, as another doth of Stone; 
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and ſome take as much, it not more pleaſure, in a 
Phantaſm , as another in the graveſt and aflured ft 
thoughts: for, what pleaſure elſe do Poets take in 
their imaginations of Impoſlibilitics f 

If Men ſhould employ their Time and T houghts 
in nothing but what is meerly neceſſary , they would 
orow a troubleſome Burthen to themſelves, being 
made by Nature inquiſitive , buſte, and contempla. 
tive: for, there are few things ſerve meerly to the 
uſe of Neceſſity, unleſs we will fill our time with 
Superfluities and Curioſities, which are called Va- 
nity; and this Vanity is that which ſets all Common- 
wealths a-work, and makes them to live by one 
another. That which is called Vanity, is of a middle 
nature, between that which is called Vice, and that 
which is called Virtue : for, there is no malignity in 
Vanity, becauſe where malignity is, it leaves to be 
Vanity, and turns to be Vice. 

Vanity is the worldly-delight of Man, if Man 
had any delight in the world. The Wile Preacher 
faith, AU is Vanity under the Sun , and vexation of 
Spirit ; and to eat and drink in peace , us the only bap- 
pineſs : it fo, we are only happy when we are cat- 
ing and ſleeping. They ſay, That in all Defiresob- 
tained , Man is more unſatisfied ; and that the on- 
ly pleaſure is in Deſiring and Endeavouring , and 
not in the Enjoying; and, that Man is contented 
and pleaſed with nothing that he hath in poſleſlion; 


which 
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which doth not ſhow thar Man is dilpleaſed with all 


that he hath , but that Pleaſure is not permanent: 
and though Plketiin; Is according to every man's de- 
I&Qtation, yet there is no man but hath Pleaſure, 
ſometimes one way , ſometimes another ; bur as the 
Sence ſeems to be raviſhed at the firſt couch , yet by 
the often repetition it grows troubleſome and pain- 
ful, and ſoceaſerh : for it is with the Sences as it is with 
the Strength , which is wearied and weakned by 
oreatlabour. Nor can the Strength bein every Mem- 
ber at once, no more than the Sences can receive 
their full guſt at once : for, the Legs will grow fee- 
ble with the labour and actions of the Arms, 
though the bulk of the ſtrength lies not in the Arms; 
being impoſſible that a man ſhould run faſt, and 
oive a violent motion to his Arms, but the one will 
hinder the other ſo much, that both will beof lirtle 
uſe. The ſame will be with the Sences: for, a gene- 
rality takes part away 'from every particular; and 
one and the {ame Motion to every particular, wea- 
ries and troubles it fomuch, as that which was a 
pleaſure, becomes a gtigh or pain: and therefore it 
13 not , that man'takes riot pleaſure in what he en- 
joyeth; for it any one delights in particular Taſte, 
if the Appetite were tiot wearied,, the delight would 
be the fame as it was at the firſt, . to Eternity. But 
the Sences being tirable;;zgrow ſo weary, feeble, and 
ſick, with violent motion , and continual labour, 
that 
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that they cannot reliſh that they did betore. Beſides, 
all Deſires that proceed from the Sences , encreaſcth 
their motion; and as all the Sences are chiefly in 
the Head , fo their like and diſlike to moſt things, 
proceeds from thence; and the Brain will be as wea- 
ry with one and the ſame motion, as the Legs with 
running; and the violenter the Sencesare, the ſooner 
tired they be. 

There are two chief forts of Pleaſure: The one 
wholly dwelling in the Sences, which is fading: The 
other laſts as long as Life , and hath a deſire to laſt 
longer. Theſe are thoſe Things or Thoughts that 
lye not wholly in the Sences, but only are found 
out by them, and kept and nouriſhed by the Mind: 
In this the Sences follow the Mind ; and where the 
Mind leads the Sences, it walks them with ſo mode- 
rate a pace, and rules them with ſo equal motions, 
as they are never weary. But when the Sences lead 
and rule the Mind, it is always outof order, and 
is tired in following the uneven, ſtrange, and violent 
ways it walks in, not knowing where to reſt. 

But the reaſon why Diſpleaſure laſts longer than 
Pleaſure, is, Becauſe Diſpleaſure is of the natureof 
Death : for, though Motion doth not ceaſe, as in 
Death ; yetitis ſlow anddull: and Pleaſure, which 
is of the nature of Life, is full of Motion, hot and 
violent: The one islikea long and tedious Sicknels; 
che other like a hot and Burning-Fever, that deſtroys 
ſoon. Of 
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Of the nature of M AN. 


T is the nature of Mankind to run into Ex- 
treams: their Minds being as their Bodies are ; 


for moſt commonly there is a predominant Paſſion 


in the one, as a predominant Humour in the other: 


| fo that Diſpoſitions of Men are governed more by 


Paſſion, than by Reaſon; as the Body is governed 
more by Appetite, than by Conveniences. 


The Power of the Sences. 


HE Body hath Power over the Will, be- 
TT aa the Appetite of the Five Sences draws 
the Will forcibly , although Reaſon helps to de- 
fend it. 

The Appetite is more delighted by degrees, than 
with a full Gull. 

But one would think , that every ſeveral Sence 
did ſtrike but upon one String or Nerve; for the 
Mind is often moved to one and the ſame Paſſion, 
by the ſeveral Sences. And again, one would think 
that every ſeveral Objxx&-did ſtrike upon a ſeveral 
Nerve, although to the pleaſure or pain but of one 
Sence; and the Mind receives ſeveral Pleaſures or 
Griefs from thoſe V arieties. 
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Of .the Happineſs of a Farmer. 


; puny Farmer , and'his Wife, Sons, Daugh- 
ters, and Servants, are happier than Kings, 
Nobles , or Gentry : for, a King hath more Cares 


to govern his Kingdom , than he receives Pleaſure 


in the enjoyment. The Farmer's care is only to | 


pay his Rent , which it hecannox do, he muſt have 
a very hard Bargain , or bea very ill Husband; and 
he takes more pleaſure in his Labour , than the No- 
bility in their Eaſe: His Labour gets a good Sto- 
mack , digeſts his Meat, provokes Sleep, quickens 
his Spirits , maintains Health , prolongs Life , and 
he grows Rich into the bargain. The Diſeaſe of 
Idleneſs in the Nobility or Gentry, deads their Sto- 
macks , decays their Health , ſhortens their Lives; 
beſides, it makes them of Inconſtant Natures, and 
empty Purſes; and their queaſie Bodies make them 
defire variety of Wines, Meats, and Women. 
Idlenefs dorh alſo weary their Spirits, which makes 
them wander to ſeveral Places, Companies, Games, 
or Sports. Yet Eaſe and Riots make fines Wits ; 
for Riots make many Vapours, and Idleneſs breeds 
Thoughts which heats the Brain; and Heat isaGtive, 
and fo refines the Wit, and fires the Spirits; and 
hot Spirits make Ambition, and Ambition (to well- 
diſpoled Minds) produceth worthy AdQtions , 

and 
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and not only fills them with Courage, bur oiv cs 
them Curioſity , Civility , Juſtice, and the like; but 


Ambition to depraved Minds, makes them Slavesto 


baſe: Actions, as Flattering, Cheating, or Betraying 


or any uriworthineſs to compals their -Ends. 


Of the V aſtneſs of Deſires. 


HERE are few but deſire to be abſolute in 
| World, to be the ling Work of Na- 
ture, and to have the power over all her other 
Works. Although they may be more happy with 
leſs: yet Nature hath given men thoſe vaſt Deſorer, 
that they can keep in no limits, be their beginning 
never ſo low and humble. As for example , Aman 
that is very, poor, and in great wants, defires only 
to have ſo much as will ' ſerve meer Neceflity; 
and. when he hath that, then he defireth Conveni- 
ences, then for Decency, after for Curioſity , and 
lo for Glory, State, and Fame: and though De- 
fre run everal ways, yet they aim all at one end;if 
any end there were to thoſe that will embrace all: 
But. ſome ſay, That'the Mind is the meaſure of 
Happineſs; Which is impoſſible, -unleſs the Mind 
were reaſonable: for, the Mind is not ſatisfied, though 
it had all, but requires more: So the Mind is like E- 


ternity, always running, but never comes to an end. 
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Of Vain , Uſeleſs , and Unprofitable Wiſhes, 


PERCEIVE if Men could have their Wiſb 
I of Nature, or Fortune, they would wiſb that 
which is admired and eſteemed by others ; and not 
what they receive: for, Man ſeems to build his Hap- 
pine(s in the Opinion of others , as the chiefeſt en- 
joyment of Pleaſyre in himſelf. | 


Of Deſires and Fears. 


S OME ſay, That it is a miſcrable ſtate of Mind 


ro have few things to deſire , and many things 
eo: fear - bur ſurely the Miſery lieth only: in the ma- 
ny Fears, not in the few Deſires; and/ if Deferes 
are pleaſing in the Birth, yet it puts the Mind in 
great pain, when they are ſtrangled with the ſtring 
of Impoſſibilities, or at leaſt made fick and faint 
with Improbabilities: for, if. Hopes give them life, 
Deſpair gives them death ; and where one deſeres and 
enjoys, many thouſands are beaten back: for , De- 
fires {ſeldom keep rank , but flye beyond compaſs, 
unleſs they be helped by their grateful Servants, Pa- 
tieuce and Induſtry. For, Indifiryis a kind of Wiitch- 
craft, which will bring that to paſs that one would 
think impoſſible. But without all doubt, that Mind 
that hath the faireſt Wiſhes, is in the happieſt con- 


dition, 
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dition ; for it is as if he had a fruition of all 


things. 


What Deſires a Man may have to make bim 
Happy. 


T H E Deſires of Happineſs are not in the Fa- 
vour of Princes, nor in being Princes tohave 
Favourites, orto be Popular, nor in the canquer- 
ing of many Nations and Men; nor in having vaſt 
Poſſeſſions, or to be Emperors of the whole W orld, 
or in the Revenge of Enemies, or to enjoy their Be- 
loved,. or to have many Lovers; nor in Beauty, 
Art, Wit, nor Strength : but, to have Health, to 
be praiſed and notflattered ; admired, but nor luſt- 
ed after; to be envied , but not hated; to be belo- 
ved without ends; to love without jealouſie, to 
learn without labour, to have wiſe Experience with- 
out loſs, to live quietly without fear , to be an E- 
nemy to none , tohave Pleaſure without Pain, Ho- 
nour and Riches without Trouble, and Time to 
wait on them ; which every prudent man brings to 
paſs. But theſe are not caſily to be had; fo that the 
beſt way to be happy , is, To perlwade one's ſelf 
to be content with that he hath , and to defire no 
more than honeſt Induſtry may eaſily purchaſe. 
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Of the Mind and the Body. 


HE Mind and the Body muſt be married 
rogether , but ſo asthe Mind muſt be the Hus- 


band, to govern and command; and the Body the 
Wife to obey. And Reaſon, whichis the Judg-zof 
the Mind, muſt keep the Sences in awe : forſias 
Reaſon is the: property of the Mind, fo the Sen- 
ces are the property of the Body. But there 1s no 
Judg more corrupted than Reaſon , or takes more 
Bribes; and the Sences are the Bribers': for , the 
Eye corrupts it with Beauty , the ; Ear, with Melo- 
dious Sounds ; - and ſo the Scent ,- Fafte;and Touch, 
which makes falle Reafon to grve falſe Judgments; 
ſo that the Mind may, ,be an over-fond; Husband, 
that would be:a wife Man, were he not perfwaded 
from it by the Follies of, his Wite. 


Of Rickes and — 


E CE SSITY- and Powery teach to dil. 

ſemble',: flatter; and ſhark, for Advantage 
and Linda 4 long Cuſtom makes it a Ha- 
bit ; and Habit is a ſecond Nature: for, what 
Poverty breeds, many times .proyeth baſe and un- 
worthy ; being neceſſitated to quit Honour or Life, 
whereas moſt commonly Life is choſen firſt. Beſides, 


Poverty 
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Poverty wants Means to learn whar is beſt : for, the 
poorer ſort generally never ſtandeth upon the Ho- 
nour of ſpeaking the truth, or keeping their 
word; for whey lye at watch to ſteal what they can 
get; when a rich man, having no wants to necel- 
ſitate him, lives at plenty ; which keeps him not 
only from that which is baſe , but perſwades him to 
things that are Noble. Riches make a man ambiti- 
ous of Honourable Fame, which Deſires make 
them meaſure their Attions by the Rule of good 
Opinions. But Poverty is ambitious of nothing but 
Riches, and thinks it no diſhonour to come to it 
any way. Thus Poverty is ambitious of Riches, 
and Riches of Honour. Riches, as a Golden Fa- 

ther, begets a Baſtard-Gentry , and Poverty is the 
death and burial of it. But the pure and true- 

born Gentry, comes from Merit , from whence 
proceeds all Noble and Heroick AQtions; itis nou- 
riſhed in the Court of Fame, taught in the Schools 
of Honour , and lives in the Monarchical Govern- 


ment of Juſtice. 


Of Robbers or FaQtious men. 


* HERE be three forts of Robbers : firſt, 
thoſe that take away our Goods, Plate, Money, 
Jewels, Corn, Cattel, and the like. The ſecond are 


Murtherers, that takeaway Life. The third are FaQi- 
ous 
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ous perſons, which are not only the cauſe of the 
taking away our Goods(which we call Movable), 
and our Lives, but our Religion, our Friends, our 
Laws, our Liberties, and Peace. For, a FaQtious 
man makes a Commotion , which Commotion 
raiſerh Civil Warrs, and Civil-W arr is a diviſion 
in the Bowels or Heart of the State, dividing Com- 
mands from Obedience, Obedience from Com- 
mands, rending and breaking Afﬀedtions, raiſing of 
Paſſions; ſo that a Faionus man is a Human De- 
vil, ſeeking whom he can devour ; inſinuating him- 
ſelf into favour with every man , that he may the 
better ſtir up their ſpirits to fury, preſenting them 
with Grievances to catch in Diſcontent ; ſpeaking 
always in Cyphers and Charadters, as if it were a 
dangerous time, and that they lived under a Ty- 
rannical Government , when they may ſpeak as free- 
ly as they can live, and live as freely as they think; 
which freedom of T houghts nothing but death can 
cut off. Bur if they did live under a Tyrannical 
Government , they ought not to reform it by their 
Paſſion,nor to diſobey becauſe of their Grievances; it 
is both wiſe and honeſt to be a Time-ſerver, fo they 
go not through diſhonourable actions: for , he that 
runs againſt the Times, is a diſturber of the Peace, 


and ſo becomes FaGious, which is the track of evil 
natures. 


T bere 
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T here is 4 difference betwixt a Rogue , a Diſhonelt 


man, and a Knave. 


HE Rogue is one that will at any Villany; 

as, Murther, Sacriledg ; Rapine, orany horrid 
at. The Diſboneſt man is one that is utgratetul, that 
will receive all Courteſies, but will return none, 
though he be able: and a breaker of his word; as 
for example; If a man ſhould promiſe another man 
out of a ſudden fondneſs, and without Witneſs, a 
Hundred pounds a year; and after, repenting of. it, 
ſhould break his Promiſe , yet it is a diſhoneſt part, 
though it takes nothing from the man that he could 
challenge for his own : for, he gave but a word of 
Promiſe, and a word is nothing , unleſs there be 
Witneſſes to make it an a& by Law. And again, 
if a man goeth to a Fair, and feeth a Horſe that 
he likes , and prayeth his Neighbour to buy him 
that Horſe; he likes him, and buyeth the Horſe 
for himſelf: ſo, though he takes nothing from his 
Neighbour , by reaſon the Horſe was none of his; 
yet it is a diſhoneſt part , becauſe his Neighbour 
truſted him in ir. And many other ways there are, 
which would be too tedious to write. 


But the Knave is not only one that will break his 
Word, or negle& his Truſt; but he will betray 
O his 
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his Truſt. And although he will not actually aQt 
Murther, yet for Gain he will betray a Life. And 
though he will not break Houſes, or commit 
Robberies, or any thing againſt the Law ; yethe 
will cozen, where the Law: cannot take hold of 
him, or do any thing that is not abſolute againſt 
the Laws. And a Knave takes more pleaſure in his 
cloſe ways of. Deceiving , than in the Profic, though 
that is {weet' too: for, many do not cozen for the 
various delights of the Sences, but delight them- 
ſelves in the various ways of Deceiving. Nor is he 
wiſer than the Honeſf-man, though he thinks he be, 
becguſe he can cozen him; for a wiſe Honeſt man 
may be cozened by a arafty Knaue. For Wiſdom 
goeth upon honeſt grounds ,: and takes Truth to be 
her Guide; but Craft, upon diſhoneſt grounds, 
and takes Falſhood to be her Guide. But ſome will 
ſay, That a wiſe man will not truſt a Knave: But 
how ſhall a wiſe man know a Knave? Not by his 
Face; for a Knave is not known by his Face, but 
by his Ads; nor by Report, tor Report isagreat 
Corener. 

1/1. There are three ſorts of "FEY the Fooliſh, the 
Crafty, and the Wicked Knave : the Fooliſh and 
Wicked Knave moſt commonly comes under thelaſh 
of the Laws; but the Crafty Knave is too hard for the 
Laws, that they canget no hold of him; and many 
times he makes them Bawds for his Adulterate ways; 


yer 
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yer it is better for a Maſter co have an induſtrious 
Knave to his Servant , than a negligent Fool : for, 
an induſtrious Knave, although he ſteals one peny 
for himſelf, he will gain atleaſt another for his Maſter, 
not only to hide his Theft by ic, but becauſe he 
would be employed , and keep his Service; but Fools 
loſe in both. 


A Man ought to be Honeſt to himſelf. 


ANY think, that Honeſty is bound only to 
M the regard of others, and not to one's ſelf; 
ſo indeed an Honeſt man is a Friend and Neighbour 
to all Misfortunes, Miſeries, and Neceſſities, in help- 
ing others with kind, loving, and induſtrious aQi- 
ons in their diſtreſs, it he thinks he can afſwage 
them , and do himſelf no wrong: for , every man 
ought to be honeſt to himſelf, as well as to another: 
for, though we are apt to conſider our ſelves ſo much, 
that it may be a prejudice to another; yet we ought 
not to.conſider another ſo much, as tobe a prejudice 
to our ſelves: for, Juſtice to our ſelves ſhould take 
the firſt place by Nature; where to wrong one's ſelf 
is the greateſt Injuſtice; yet to diſcharge a Truſt; is 
the chiefeſt part of Honeſty , -though it be to thepre- 
judice of himſelf: Whereforean Honeſt man ſhould 
not take ſuch a Truſt as may endanger him to 
ruin thereby. 


Q 2 There 
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There are two forts or kinds of Honeſty ; the one 
a Baſtard, and the other a True-born. 'The Ba- 
ſtard is, to be Honef? for by-reſpe&s , as out of fear 
of Puniſhment either to their Reputations, Eſtates, 
or Perſons; or for love of the Rewards that Hone- 
fy brings. But the True-born Honefty loves Hone- 
fty for Honeſty's ſake, and is a Circle that hath no 
Ends, and Fuflice is the Center. Honeſty is the 
{weet Eſſence of Nature, and the God of Hu 


manity. 


We ought not to be Ungrateful to the 
Diſhonelt. 


T one receive life from two men , the one an ap- 
proved Honeſt man, the other a known fal/- 
cruel , and deceitful man , which in our Language is 
called a Knave; yet the Benefit is as great from the 
Knave, as from the Honeſt man: for, a Benefit is a 
Benefit , from whomlſoever it comes; and if a Knave 
wrongs me not, he is an Honeſt man to me, though 
he ſhould be falſe to all others; and that man that 
doth me an injury by his good will , is a Knave to 
me, although he were Honeſt to all men elſe. Where- 
fore, thoſe only can challenge Knaves, that have re- 
ceived the wrong; nor do we truly receive a wrong 
by what is meant, but by what is done : for , one 
cannot ſay he was hurt, that eſcaped a danger; but 
he that was wounded, may. Though 


ee In 
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Though one (ſhould receive a Benefit withas much 
thankfulncls from a Knarze, as from him that is Ho- 
neſt; yet a man ſhould be more careful and circum- 
ſpe& in dealing or truſting thoſe that have the re- 
proach or the brand of practiſing Diſhoneſly and 
© Fnaviſh actions, than with thoſe that take Conſcience 
> &® or Moral Philofophy in their way , which are full 
i of Gratitude, Fidelity, and Truth, as one that 
is a Keeper of his Promiſe, a loyal Subje&, and 
a loving Husband, a careful Father, a kind Ma- 
ſter, a faithful Friend, and a merciful Enemy. 


of OBLIGATIONS. 


S there are ſome that hate and ſhun thoſe that 

can, but will not oblige; fo there are others 
, F that hate and ſhun thoſe they would but cannot 
| oblige. The firſt is out of a covetous nature, that 
FF thinks that all the good thatis done to others, is a 
, © lofs to themſelves. The other, that thinks the lels 
, © good he doth for others, the more power isin him- 
ſelf. So, what both the Shunner and the Actor do 
is done out of Self-love. 


—— 
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Truth and Falſhood not eaſrly known. 


T is very hard , and requires much time to find 
I out Falſhood : for, though occaſions make a man | 
know. himſelf in part, and fo to another ; yet not 
ſo fully, as we may reſt upon him to be one and al- 
ways the ſame: Neither can we, without great Inju- 
ſtice , cenſure always by the Hurt we receive: for, ill 
Effefs may fall from very good Intentions; and 
therefore how ſhall we cenſure by the Intentions, 
ſince none knoweth them but themſelves: for, al- 
though an Honeſt Man defires to live as if the 
World ſaw his Thoughts; and ſtrives to think as he 
would be judged: for, an Honeſt Man would not 
betray the truſt of an Enemy, either by threats, or 
torments: Nor fear of death, nor love tolife, nor 
perſwaftons of Friends, nor the allurements of the 
World, nor the inchantments of Tongues, nor any 
Miſeries of his own, ſhall make him ſtep from the 
grounds of Honeſty ; but as a God he doth adore 
it, asa Maſter he doth obey it. And though it be 
the chief part of Honeſty to keep a Truſt, yet all 
Truſt isnor Honeſt: fo that it is asgreat a diſhoneſty 


to take an evil, baſe, or unworthy Truſt , as to be- 
tray a jult one. 


of 


yy yy 
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|" LATTE RYT*taks moſt wheniticomes In 
the Ear like ſoft and'fwepr Mautficky: which 

alleep Reaſon, and 'inchants the. Spirits: Bur/if 'ir 
eomes in like the found of: a Tramper; itawakts the 
Reaſon, and affrights the Mind , and makes irſtand 
upon his Guard, as when approaching Enemies 
cometo aſſault.” But it Flattery be tolerable in any, 
it is from the Inferiors to the Superiors; as, from the 
Subje to the Prince, and from the Servant to the 
Maſter, or from the Wife to the Husband. But 
for the Prince to flatter his SabjeR, and the Maſter 
2 Servant , is baſe; and moſt commonly, thoſe that 
envy moſt , flatter beſt , either to pull down thoſe 


they envy , or to raiſe up themſelves above them. 


Divinity, and Moral Philoſophy. 


D' VINITY and Philoſophy , tie up Nature; 
or Divinity and Moral Philoſophy, are the 
two Guardians of Nature; yet ſometimes they 
prove the two Gaolers to Nature, when they preſs 
or tye their Chainstoo hard. All things have their 
times and feaſons, unleſs Art puts them out of the 


way. 


of 
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Of Atheiſm and Superſtition. 


T* is better to be an Atheiſt , than a Swperſtitiows 
man : far, in; Atbeiſm.there is Humanity and Ci- 
vility from Man to Man ; but Swperſtition regards 
no Humanity, but Begets mo to all things, 


even to themſelves. 


KS 
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A Tyrannical Power never laſts. 


== HAT Power never laſts, which F alſ- 
1 hood got, and Tyranny ſtrives to keep; 


the Tuwhks ad Tartars is; for then it is ati com- 
monly the longeſt liv'd ; ſuch being born and bred 
to hardſhip: But, ſhould a Body born and bred 
tenderly , be uſed roughly , expoſed nakedly, and 
fed coarlly, it would be deſtroyed ſoon. A Gover- 
nour in a Commonwealth is like the Maſter of a 
private Family ; as for example, A man that firſt 
begins to keep a Houſe, and makes Laws, and ers 


P Rules, 
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Rules, though the Laws be hard and unyuſt, and 
the Rules ſtri& and rigorous; yet there is no diſpute 
nor grumbling, becauſe he was the firſt ſetter up or 
beginner of that Family; his Means being his own, 
either by Inheritance, or by his Merits, or by his In- 


duſtry: wherefore he hath power to order it, or dil- þ 


poſe of it as he will; and his Wite and Servants | 
being never accuſtomed to any other Government | 


before, do willingly ſubmit ; and his Children being 


born under it, it is natural to them. Bur if this | 


man dyes, and the White marries again, or that he F 
is over-ruled by ſome Friend, and they begin to uſurp F 
and to alter the Cuſtoms, by making new Laws,and Þ 
to {et other Rules : although they are more commo- 
dious, caſte, pleaſant, and plentiful; yet being unuſu- 
al , the Servants begin to murmur, the Children to 
complain; Factions and ſide-taking grows, until there Þ 
is a fallingout, where words and blows willpaſs, and | 
ſo the Eſtate is negleQed, and waſted by cozenage or 
riot, orſold; and there is no help for it, unleſs they 
change their dwelling, and take new Servants, that ne- 
ver were acquainted with the old, and get more Chil- 
dren that knew not the'firſt breeding,and another Viir- 
pin- Wite. Thus the Mother,Children, and Servants, 
of the'firſt Government, mult be deſtroy'd, and new 
ones wul be fit for the ſecond Goyernment. The ſame 
isfor Commonwealths;for, 1. AbſolutePower muſt be 
got. 2dly, All old Laws muſt be aboliſhed. 3dly, 


Strangers muſt come to inhabit,toſettle a government: 
for 
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for mixt Laws of old and new, will no more agree 
in Government , than croſs Humours in a private 


Family. 
of COURTS: 


OURT S lhould be a Pattern and an Exam - 
C ple of Virtue toall thereſt of the Kingdom, 
being the Rulers and chief Heads to dire the Bo- 
dy of the State: but moſt commonly , inſtead of 
Clemency , Juſtice, Modeſty , Friendſhip, Tem- 
perance , Humility, and Unity ; there is FaQtion, 
Pride, Ambition, Luxury , Covetouſneſs, Hate, 
Envy, Slander, Treachery , Flattery, Impudence, 
and many the like ; yet they are oft-times covered 
with a vail of ſmooth Profeſſions and Proteſtations, 
which gliſters like Gold , when it is but Copper'd 
Tinſel: for to ſtudy Courtſhip, is rather to ſtudy 
diſſembling Formality , than noble Reality. 


Of a Lawful or Hereditary Prince. 


A PRINCE that isborn to a juſt Title, be- 
comes careleſs, as thinking his Right to his 
Crown is a ſufficient warrant for the Loyalty of his 
Subjets; which makes him truſt the conduR of his 
oreateſt Afﬀairs to thoſe he favours moſt ; as think- 
ing his Care and Pains ſuperfluous. Thus he becomes 
FI As 
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as ignorant of the Afﬀairs of his Kingdom , as his 
Subjets of his Abilities: for, few Kings know 
throughly .the Laws made by their Predeceffors, 
but only what themſclves make ; nor the Humours 
of the People , nor the ſtrength or weaknels of their 
Kingdom: Whereas an Ulurper dares truſt none 
but himſelf; which makes him more wiſe in govern- 
ing, more ſure in keeping , knowing the condition 
of the Kingdom ( which he gets by praQtice}, and 
the humours of the People ( which he gets by ob- 
ſervation ); which gives him ability of Judgment, 
to chuſe fit men for proper places, where otherwiſe 
he may put the Afﬀe where the Fox (hould be, and 
the Sheep where the Lion ſhould be, the Serpent 
where the Dove ſhould be: And this mil-placing of 
men in ſeveral Offices and Commands, is many 
times the ruin of a Kingdom. Whereas Ulurpers, 
having moſt commonly been Subjes, know better 
ro Command; like the Middle-Region, which knows 
better whats belowit, than the higheſt Region doth. 
So men that are ſubje& to Authority, can ſee better 
than when they have full power of Command. But 
the way is ſo dangerous, that a Kingdom ſeldom 
elcapes from an irrecoverable ruin. 
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Of n USURPER. 


F all Princely and Monarchical Governours, 

an Uſurper grows moſt commonly the juſteſt 

and wiſeſt Prince, when he is once ſetled in his PoCſ. 
ſeſſion ; unleſs fear of being diſpoſſeſſed , infes his 
thoughts, and ſo grows furious with a diſtempered 
Jealouſie , which brings the Plague of Tyranny, 
breaking out in Sores of Cruelty ; and the People 
ſhall ſooner want Means and Life, than he Induſtry 
for his Safety. But otherwiſe , if he have ſo much 
Courage to ſubdue his Fears, he becomes an excel- 
lent Prince: for, what with his Ambition to be 
thought better than his Predeceſlor; and that the Sub- 
jets might not repine at the Change ; or out of a 
Covetouſneſs to keep his Power , and to ſettle it up. 
on his Poſterity;. or out of a Luxurious defire to 
enjoy it peaceably , that he might reap the plenty 
thereof, makes him become more careful and cir- 
cumſpet in executing Juſtice, and moreprudent and 
induſtrious in making good and profitable Laws to 
tye the hearts of the people more firm unto him, 
that their love may wipe out his ill Title. And thus 
he ſertles his new and falſe Authority , by an inſt- 


nuating Government. 


—-——— 
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Clemency makes the greateſt Monarch. 


E is the greateſt Monarch that is moſt belo- 
H ved of the Subje&, becaulc he hath not only 
the power over Men's Bodies, but over their Minds; 
where he that is hated and feared , hath only a power 
of the Body. But the Mind is a Rebel, and ſtands 
out againſt him. Thus Freedom makes Obedience, 
when Bondage and Slavery is but a forced Autho- 
rity , becauſe content is not there; and there is more 
labour in Tyranny, with whipping the people into 
obedience, than the pleaſure of being obeyed is. 


Of Tyrannical Government. 


T HE moſt Tyrannical Government , is by Ar- 
mies: for, whatſoever intentions they are rai- 
ſed for, if they are not disbanded as ſoon as the 
Work is ended, they grow mutinous; for idletime 
makes them corrupt one another: but if they beſet- 
led in Government, either to keep the people in ſub- 
jeRtion, or ſecure their Princes, in time they will 
not only keep the people in ſubjeRion , but become 
Tyrants to their Princes or Governours. As for 
example; The Romans that conquered all the 
World , when their Armies had no more Work 
to do, they fell upon their Emperors, and mur- 
thered 
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others up; fo that, at ſome times, there have been 
three or four; and, at other times, none to govern 
the Empire. And how often, nay, how few of 
the Emperors of the Turks do dye in peace ? 
For the Faniſaries, whom they raiſed for their 
Guard, do murther them upon the leaſt diſlike ; 
of which, many other Examples may be given. 
Wherefore, it is as great a wonder to hear of an 
Army to prote& their Governours, as it is uſual 
to deſtroy them. But this comfort only is tothoſe 
that live under the power of the Sword, Thar as 
they deſtroy their Heads, ſo they deſtroy Them- 
ſelves; for without Government, nothing can laſt; 
and there can be no Government without Superiors: 


for, there muſt be both Authority and Obedience, 
to make a Harmonical Commonwealth. 


Of the Favour of Princes. 


T HERE is no greater advantage to a Prince, 
than to prefer men. that have the reputation of 
being Wiſe, Valiant ,; and Honeſt; or thoſe men 
that are gredt in Alliance ; or have great Eſtates: 
for Men of Wiſdom enable.their Princes, by their 
Counſel; and Men of 'Valour enable them by Ex- 
ecution; and Honeſt Men enable them by their 


Truſt ; and Men of Alliances enable them by their 
Power, 
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thered them, pulling ſome down , and ſerting 
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Power; and rich men help to maintain their W arr : 
but poor and mean-born men, are Leaches, that 
ſuck in the Wealth of the Kingdom, and ſpue ir 
forth in vanities: they bring nothing to their Prince, 
but hatred from the Commons, through envy to 
thoſe that are preferred. 


T be Miſplacing of Honours cauſeth R cbellion. 


UT WARD Honour ſhould be the Mark 
O of the Inward , which is truly worthy of 
Reward for Adcions, proceeding from Valour and 
Wiſdom in conduQting and governing, maintaining 
and keeping, afliſting and obeying their King and 
Countrey: But it Honour be placed by Favour, 
and not for Merit , it brings envy to thoſe which are 
honoured, and hatred to the Prince, for honouring 
ſuch Perſons; which Envy and Hate brings Mur- 
murs, and Diſcontent brings Varr and Ruin to the , 
Kingdom. But Kings (hould be like good Husbands, 
that ſow their ſeed in fertile, and not in barren 
ground, where the coſt and pains will be loſt. Nei- 
ther do they fling in their Seeds in a Jump , but 
{ſpread them about. So Princes ſhould divide their 
Favours amongſt the worthieſt Perſons; not to fa- 
vour one, to diſcontent all the reſt. 
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1 be cauſe of Rebellion. 


T HERE is nothing cauſeth Rebellion, ſo ſoon 


as the unequal living of the Subjefts ; as, when 


a Noble-man ſtrives to live like his King, a Gentle- 
man to live like a Noble-man, and a Pealant or a Ci- 


tizen to live like a Gentleman: for every man, li- 
ving not according to his Quality, will in ſhort time 
think his Quality according to his Expence ; which 
muſt needs make a Diſorder , where there is an ine- 
quality of Degrees, and not in Expence: for, the 
rate of the Expence muſt be fer at the degree of the 
Perſon. And when a Noble-man ſeeth an Inferior 
Perſon in as good or better Equipage than himſelf, it 
begets Envy, and Envy cauſeth Murmur ; Murmur 
Faction , Faction Rebellion: and the Inferior ſort 
living at the rate of the Nobler fort, begets Pride, 
Pride Ambition, Ambition Faction, FaQtion Re- 
bellion. And thus the Nobler fort ſtriving to keep 
up their Dignity ; and the Inferior, through their 
Pride, out-braving the Noble, thoſe of the ſame De- 
orees are tempted to live above their Abilities, even 
with their Equals: Thus ſtriving to out-brave one 
another, they run into Poverty; and being poor, 
they fear no loſs: for, having little to maintain life, 
they {et it at ſtake; either toloſe all, or toget more : 


for in Civil- Warrs, all is Fiſh that comes to Net; 
| () whereas 
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whereas every man living in his degree, Envy, Pride, 
and Luxury, are abated ; Neighbourly Love and 
Kindneſs bred, and Peace kept, and every one 
thrives in his Quality, and grows Rich by Fru- 
oality, and Riches beget Care, Care begets Fear, 


and modeſt Fear keeps Peace. 
Of CEREMONY. 


S EREMONT is rather a Superſtitious Shew, 
than a Subſtance ; it lives in Formality , not 
mn Reality: yet itis that which keepsup the Church, 
and is the life of Religion ; it heightens and glories 
the Powers of Kings and States; it ſtrikes ſuch are- 
verence and reſped in the beholders , that it begets 
fear and wonder, inſomuch that it amazes the Spi- 
rits of Men to Humiliation and Adoration; and 
gives ſuch a diſtance, that it deifies Human things. 
Ceremony hath ſuch a Majeſtical Form , that it be- 
comes a kind of agod; for it creates ſuch a Super- 
ſtition , that it is not only ſerved with earneſt En- 
deavours , but many times with ſuch a fury, that 
oft-times the Obſerver runs into Madneſs : Burt as 
it ſtrikes Fear, fo it begets Pride: And yet Cere- 
mony is ſo neceſſary, that without it Common. 
wealrhs would run into a Confuſion : for, it is the 


Officer to make way for Command and Obedi- 


cnee; which keeps Peace, and creates Order; which 


Order 
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Order is to place things in ſuch Manner, Forms, 
and Times, as is needful. 


of COUNCELLORS. 


N Idle or Lazy Man, is unfit for a Councel- 
lor, becauſe he will not take fo much pains 
as to conſider to the bottom of a Cauſe. An Epi- 
cure is as unfit : for, his Mind is fo ſet on his de- 
light, that it is buried to all other Thoughts. A 
Doubtful Man is alſo unfit, becauſe he cannot re- 
ſolve upon any thing. And a Feartul Man is as un- 
fit as any , becauſe he can never give a ſolid Opini- 
on for fear of Danger. 
Diſcord in Councel, many times proves very 
prejudicial to a State. 


Age becomes Councel and Command: 


T is ſeemly and fit for Ape, to be in all Commands 
and Conncels: for, that which makes a wiſe Pri- 
vy-Councellor or States man, is Aged-Experience 
in ative times, and to be bred in obſerving , quick 
in conceiving, induſtrious in continuing , led with 
Honeſty, and forced to Policy. Age's Gravity for- 
ceth Authority , and compelsobedience by his wiſe 
conduct. W herefore thoſe that” preferr Touth before 
Age , do «{tcem the ſtrength of the Body before 
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the Strength of the Brain; and if fo, a Horlc is to 
be preferred before a Man. 


Of Command and Order. 


HOUGH Command is to have the firſt 
| horny as coming from Nature or Power; yer 
it cannot execute its Power without Order and Ce- 
remony: for Ceremony and Order, are the two nece(- 
ſary parts to uphold the Natural or Powerful Com- 
mands of the Superiors, and Obedience from the 
Inferiors; for Commands and Obedience make Com- 
monwealths, which Commonwealths make Con- 
tracts, which Contra&ts make Peace, and Peace 
makes every one to enjoy a Propriety ; ſo asthey 
work to one and the ſame End, though they are ſe- 
veral: for, Commands create Ceremony , Ceremony Or- 
der, and Order and Ceremony give Diſtinion , Di- 
ftinFion gives Obedience, Obedience Peace. 


A Valiant Prince. 


T is a great encouragement for a Prince to be 
Valiant and have Courage, to fee that it makes 
Obedience in Subjeas, and keeps Forreigners from 
intruding : for, let a King have many Vices, it he 
have but that one Virtue, he ſhall be powerful at 


home, and famous abroad: and it is not only 
elteem- 
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eltcemed in Princes , but in private Men : for, a Va. 
liant man (hall reſt quietly without controlement, 
when a Coward ſhall be troubled with continual 
Aftronts. 


I mean not a 7 yrant : for Tyranny is the Child of 


Fear, not of Courage: for, Fear makes Suſpition 
and Suſpition makes falſe Suggeſtions, and that 
brings Cruelty; yer a ſoft nature is in a degree of a 
Coward, in the World's eſteem : for, though he hath 
Courage to fight, yet the cafineſs of his nature 
makes him quickly forgive, and fo perhapsto putup 
a wrong; and the World is not fo apt to conceive 
the goodneſs of the nature, asto condemn it for a 
detect of his Valour. But a ſoft and tender nature 
ſhall ſuffer with much patience, which ſheweth a grea- 
ter Courage than a ſtronger nature, and will gain 
him much pity , and a great deal of love, chiefly in 
affliction, for there his Courage is moſt ſeen. So 
Paſſive Courage gets love in affliftion , and Adive 
Courage gets praiſes in proſperity. 

It is obſervable, That often times a very Wile 
man begets a Fool, and a very Valiant mana Cow- 
ard ; when an Indifferency ſhall continue in a Race 
for many Deſcents; which ſeems as if Nature were 
limited, or had equal proportion of Good and 
Bad; that when ſhe hath been prodigal to one, it 
makes her ſparing to another. But Nature is wile; 


for ſhe doth not make her Favours common , be- 
() 3 cauſe 
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cauſe ſhe would have them to be eſteen'd. 
Of WARRS 7 general. 


S in time of Warr, moſt men are deſtroy'd 
A in Fight ; ſo there are more Marriages, and 
more Children born, than in Peace. Ir is allo certain, 
that by many and ſeveral Actions, it gives Theams 
for Writers, and fo produceth many Books, and 
much Experience , both for Actions of Warr, and 
Policy of State. Nor do Warrs only ſhew Men's 
Abilities, but beget Abilities by the Experiences of 
ſeveral Changes of Fortune: Beſides , it ſhews the 
different nature of men, thoſe that are Cruel, and 
thoſe that are Merciful ; the Coward, and the Va- 
liant ; the Covetous, and the Liberal or Generous ; 
the Prodigal, and the Provident; the Sloathful, and 
the Induſtrious ; the Noble, and the Baſe. Warr is 
the means to ſhew Juſtice, Piety, Charity, Honeſty; 
to Love, Generofity, Wiſdom, Patience, Strength, 
Command, and Obedience. But yer Warr brings 
Atheiſm, Cruelty, Hard-heartedneſs, Stubborn- 
nels, Prodigality; it corrupts Youth, Women, 
and Good-manners; it deſtroys Laws and Religi. 
on ; it begets Envy , FaQtion, Revenge, Theft; it 
brings Death and DeſtruRion to that Kingdom that 


is the weaker. 


of 
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Of an ARMY. 


L TTLE Arms cauſe great Expences by rea- 
ſon of the waſte they make; whereas in Peace 
every one gets his own living by their Induſtry; bur 
when they are gathered together in a Body , they 
become idle: for, the State is to maintain an Army, 
by giving them Money or Free-quarter ; which laſt 
moſt commonly takes the firſt place. Thus an Ar- 
my doth: impoveriſh the Kingdom three ſeveral 
ways: Firſt, It doth not only give Pay to ſo many 
People to live idly , unleſs it be when they fight; 
but it feeds them upon the Induſtry of thoſe that 
are not in Arms. Next, They do not only feed 
upon a Kingdom moderately, but make havock 
and ſpoil, deſtroying moſt commonly the very 
Stock and Store. And laſtly , It doth impoveriſh 
the Treaſury of a Kingdom , which forceth the 
Governour to lay heavy Taxes upon the Eſtates 
of the Gentry, and the Induſtry of the Com- 


mons. 
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Of the Loſs in Battels. 


HERE Hiſtory mentioneth Batrels, they 
WW a. nothing to ſpeak of a Hundred thou- 
ſand killed in a Battel : but it is ſooner writ , than 
prov'd: for let us imagine, Fifty thouſand ſhould 
ſtand ſtill, or were forced to do fo, until their Throats 
were cut, it will cake up ſometime; and the longeſt 
Batel is but from Sun-riſing to Sun-ſet: I do not 
mean the days near the Pole, but near the Line: for 
Nature requires Reſt and Food ; and Bartels are to 
return Blows, as well as to receive. VV herefore 
Fighting requires time to ſlay one another: for, 
they do not always kill ſo ſoon as they meet, neither 
can they fight all at once; for Squadrons are Five 
and Ten men deep. Beſides, dead Bodies of Horſes 
and Men will hinder much their Encounters. But 
ſome ſay, Moſt are killed in the Execution, when 
one Party runs away : It may be anſwered, That 
Fear is very {wift, and oft-times it ſcapes Revenge: 
and I have heard a good Soldier ſay, That Thirty 
thouſand on each fide, is as much as can fight in one 
Battel : for greater Numbers make rather Confuſion 
than Execution ; but Report kills more than a great 
Army can bury. 
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Of the Situation for Safety in W arr. 
T HOSE Countreys that are either Barren, or 


Woody, or Mountainous, are {ldom over- 
come, although the Defendants be far leſſer in nutn- 
ber than the Aflailants; which makes the Comman. 
ders of the Defendants ſeem Wiſe, Valiant, and 
Fortunate; when it is: the Countrey that gives. the 
Advantage, and not altogether the Men; 


Of the Hazzards of Warr. 


HERE is nothing more hagzardows to an 
- Army in the day of Battel, than to have the 
Chief Commander lead the Van-guard:. for, a Ge- 
ral ſhould reſerve himſelf againſt ſuch time as his Ar- 
my is oppreſt ; becauſe' nothing revives more the 
wearied and drooping Spirits of the Common. Sal- 
diers, and gives more Courage, than the ſight of the 
General.” Beſides, the Office of a General is more to 
Order, than to Fight; and it is not only Fighting 
that wins the Battel , but wile conduc. Thus a Ge- 
neral muſt not only be known to his Soldiers to be 
Valiant, but to be Honeſt and Wiſe; his Courage 
istheir Trench, his Wiſdom.is their Fort , and his 
Honeſty is the Guard to keep them. But the great 
Advantage in Warr, is in experienced Commanders, 
diligent Officers, praiſed Soldiers, skilful Ingineers, 


and the Situation of the Place. 


R of 
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Of a Civil-Warr. 


_ greateſt ſtorm that ſhipwracks honeſt 
"Fs , good Laws, and decent Cuſtoms, 
is Cruil-Warrs, which ſplits the Veſſel of a Com- 
monwealth, thr burtes it in the Waves of Ruin: 
And Crvil-Warrs may be compared to a pair of 
Cards ; which when they are made up in order, 
every ſeveral Suit is by it ſelf, as from One, Two, 
and Three, and fo to the Tenth Card, ( which is 
like the Commons i in ſeveral Degrees, in order)and 
the Coat-Cards by themſelves, which are the Nobles: 
But FaQtions, which are like Gameſters when they 
play , ſetting Life at the ſtake, ſhuffle them toge- 
ther ; intermixing the Nobles and Commons, and 
ſo Loyalty is ſhuffled from the Crowni, Duty from 
Parents, Tenderneſs from Children, Fidelity from 
Maſters, Continence from Husbands and W ives, 
Truth from Friends; from Juſtice, Innocency : 
Charity from Miſery. Chance plays, and For- 
tune draws the Stakes. 


Of Forreign W arr. 


ms W ARR is neceſſary, ſome- 


times, to maintain Peace at home; it opens the 
Vein of Diſcontents, and lets out the hot and 
Feveriſh 
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Feveriſh Ambition of the Mind, which otherwile 
would grow to a dangerous and mad Rebellion: 
yet it makes ( moſt commonly) a Kingdom weak 
and thin , according asthe Phyſick doth work: for 
if the Purges be very ſtrong , it makes the Patient 
faint and feeble : So doth the Warr to Kingdoms; 
[Il Fortune makes them lean and weak ; Good For- 
tune gives them ſtrength and far, 


Of Raſh Commanders, 


MAN at his firſt entry into AQions, ought 
A to be very careful of ſhewing himſelf Pra- 


dent and Moderate , as well as Bold and Valiant. 
A good Commander ſhould overcome by Policy and 
Condu&, as well as' by Violence and Force of 
Arms: for, many a gallant Army is loſt through 
the Raſbneſs of a Commander. 

A Fooliſh and Negligent Gommander , makes his 
Soldiers as Cowardly, as a Careful Commander 
makes them Valiant. But a Good Commander gets 
love of his Soldiers, who find his Care, and know 
his Skill, and approve his Courage. Whereas thoſe 
that are Raſh, Careleſs, Ignorant, Proud, Impro- 
vident, Timerous, Doubtful, are to be ſhunned, 
and not to be employed. But thoſe are belt to go- 
vern, that have Noble and Generous Hearts: for, 


Liberality and Generoſity, are the nature of a god. 
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Of being Armed. 


A M AN that will go into the Field unarmed, 
is cither a deſperate Fool , or he means to run 
away when it comes to his turn to fight: for, a Va- 
liant Man will Arm his Body in the Day of Battel, 
to ſave his Life, to win Honour and Victory. Bur 
ſome love Pleaſure more than Honour ; and ſome 
love Honour more than Life. 


Of a General, and a Colonel. 


GENERAL of a Hundred thouſand Men, 
ſounds loud in the Earsof the World; when 
a Captain of a Brigade is hardly taken notice of , al. 
though his Condu& in ordering his Brigade , hath 
been as skilful and as prudent, and his Courage 
and his Onſet as daring as the Generaſ's: yet ſuch 
Advantages and Odds bath Numbers, that jt makes 
great Reckonings in the World ; when the Adtions 
of a few are never meaſured. \ 


4 
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Of the Power of the Sword. 


VALIANT Man will ſooner part with 
his Life, than part with his Sword, which he 
courts as his Miſtreſs, being as induſtrious and ſtu- 
dious to know the Art and Uſe of the one, asto 
know the Nature, Diſpoſition , and Inclination of 
the other : for, a Sword is a Defender and a Main- 
rainerof his Honour; ir is a ſtrength againſt Dan- 
ers, a ſhelter for Virtue, a proteQtion to Ingocen. 
cy : It is the Key that opens the Gate of Fame's 
oreat Court; it humbles the Proud, it advanceth the 
Low and Mean to the height of Reputation; it ci- 
vilizes Nations, it environs a Commonwealth, it de- 
cides Quarrels, it divides Spoils, it is the Comman- 
der of the World, it is the ConduRor to all No- 
ble and Heroick AQions; it is the Vicegerent to 
Death, a Guard to Life ; it is the Bolt of Fapiter, 
the Trident of Neptune, the Cerberus of Pluto. It can 
do more than Virtue can do, for it can Command; 
Virtue can only Entreat or Perſwade. The very 
Fonification of a Sword, is great; for it ſignifies both 
Power and Faſtice, Command and Rule, When I 
ſpeak of a Sword, I mean any thing that performs 
the ſame Fun&tion and Office, vis. To aſſault and 
defend, which all forts of Arms will not do. 
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Of Commonwealths, or States-men, 


HE grave Formaliſts account good States- 
Ha thoſe that are T yrants, ſuch as Cato was, 
who wrought the deſtruction of the Roman Com- 
monwealth : for, the too ſevere and ſtrit Rules of 
Art, oft-times are broken by the over-powerfal force 
of Nature, which cannot endure to be bound be- 
yond the ſtrength of Moderate Liberty. Where- 
fore Moderation in Government , is as neceſſary as 
Moderation for Health : for, thoſe that reſtrain their 
Appetite too much, ſtarve the Body ; and thoſe 
that give no reſtraint, kill it with Surfeits: ſolike- 
wiſe in a Commonwealth , thoſe that reſtrain Liber- 
ty too much , enſlave it ; ahd thoſe that give too 
much Freedom, confound it. Thus , either ways 


bring Death to the Body , and Ruin to the Com- 


monwealth. 
Of Men's Partiality. 


Oo UT WARD Honours ſhould be the ſigns 
of inward Worth, viz. of AdQons proceed- 
ing-from Valour, and Wiſdom in conduQting and 
governing Afﬀairs to the beſt, for their Countrey's 
Service. But outward "Rr: is as all other Gifts 
ed Fortune, unchoſcnly given; for the Coward, and 
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the Fool, and the Knave, are many times crowned 
with Honour ; when the Valiant, the Wiſe, and 
the Juſt, fic unregarded, and unrewarded. W here- 


fore Paſſion and Erroneous Opinions, are the two 


Emperors of the World. 
Of MEN. 


OME, in the diſpraiſe of Mer, ſay, Thar 
they are ſo opinionated , that they think they 

are able to govern the whole World in all aQive 
Affairs, although they have neither Fore-ſight nor 


Experience; and that moſt of them are as humour- 


ſome, and as fantaſtical and inconſtant as Women, 


full of Brags and Vain-glory. Some feigning them- 
{elves to be otherwiſe than they are, would be thought 
wiſe by Poſtures, with ringing their Heads on one 
fide, or winking with their Eyes, or ſhrinking up 
their Shoulders; others again, by hiding their Igno- 
rance with Gravity and Formality : ſome are alſo te- 
dious in ſtuffing the Ears of - the Hearers with Hiſto- 
ries, others with Controverſies; ſome again withlong, 
barren, and ſtale Tales; then whiſpering of Secrets, 
and dangerous Plots. Beſides, ſome have more Cou- 
rage in their Words and Looks, than in their 
Hearts: And ſome are fo ſpruce, as they ſeem Effe- 
minate; and others ſo affeRedly Cardlels , that they 


are Rude, and ſeem Clowniſh. Thus they putmore 
falle 
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falſe Faces on , than W omen do. But lure, there be 
many men in che World, whoſe Wiſdom makes 
them as petty gods; able to manage 'and govern 
great and difficult Afﬀairs; and a Wile man isa Va- 
liant , not' a Deſperate man; a Quict man , not a 
Quarreller; a Civil man , not a Diſſembler; an In- 
duſtrious, not a Buſte man; an Humble man, not a 
Flatterer; a Generous man, not a Prodigal; a Pru- 
dent, not a Covetous man ; a Patient, not an Inſen. 
ſible man ; a Faſhionable, not a Spruce man; and I 
have heard lay, That a Worthy, Honourable, and 

a Gallant man, is one that is V Vile, lh, and 
Honeſt. 


of BEHAVIO UR. 


HERE is oe wins more upon the Soul 

of Men ,; than Civility and Courteous Beha- 
Viour ;' It endeirs more than Words: for Eloquent 
Oratory , though it inſinuates, yetit is like a T'y- 
rant, that carries the Opinions of men (like Cap- 
tives) by force, rather than wins them by gentle 
Perſwaſions; neither will it do that, unleſs itbe mix- 
ed with an Elegancy of delivery , and Courteous 
Behaviour , without afte&ation , which Eloquence 
ſhould have. But a Free and Civil Behaviour, cau- 
ſeth AﬀeRtion to run after it ; it abates the Pride of 
the Proud, to meet it; it ingentles the V Vild and 
Barbarous; 
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Barbarous; it ſoftens the Rigid ; it begets Compaſ- 
ſion' in the Cruel ; it moves Pity in Miſery; it be- 


gets Love in Proſperity ; and, moſt commonly,good 
Nature hath Civil and Courteous Behaviour, though 
the Civil and Courteous have not always good Na- 
tures : ſo that it becomes Verity in theone, and Hy- 
pocrifie in the other ; which nevertheleſs pleaſeth, al- 


though it be a fair Face to a:falſe Heart. 
Of Natural Poſture, aud Words. 


IE Natural Poſftures have a coherence with the 
nature of the Mind; as, a man that hath high 
ambitious Thoughts, hath a- Proud Garb; a man of 
great and fearleſs Spirit, hatha Reſolute Garb; att- 
merous and a fearful Mind, hath a Fawning and 
crouching Garb ; a miſtruſtful Mind, a wary and 
ſlye Garb; a Mind that hath few defires, a dull Garb; 
a vain Mind, a fantaſtical Garb ; a buſie Mind, a 
Reſtleſs Garb;a luxurious Nature, a lazy Garb; and 
fo others in the like kind. 'T hus, as there are ſeveral 
natures, ſo there are ſeveral Natural Poſtures belonging 
to ſuch Minds: for, if the Art of Breeding were not 
C which brings ſeveral Cuſtoms, which Cuſtoms are 
a ſecond Nature), the Body would follow the Hu- 
mours of the Mind. 

Likewiſe, our Words are apt to run according to 


our Thoughts: for, if our Thoughts hunt after 
S ſelf- 
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{clf-praifes, our W ords moſt commonly are boaſting 
and bragging ; it our Thoughts hunt after Debau- 
cheries , our W ordsare laſcivious; if our Thoughts 
are envious, our Words are ſpightful; if proud, 
our Words are ſcornful ; if amorous, our Words 
are affe&ted-and whining ; it- our Thoughts are full 
of. grief, our Words are complaining; if angry, 
then our V Vords are 'railing. Thus according to 
every Subje& the Thoughts work upon, the Tongue 
draws forth or ſpinsforth Threds of Diſcourſe. 


of YOUTH. 


+0 UT H oughtto havegoodand grave Coun- 
A& {cls, and folid Stadies, to poyſe them: for, if 
the Bottoms or Keel of Life be not ballac'd, the Sails 
of Vanity will over-arn their Ship of Happineſs. 
For, it is not thoſe leight Counſels that Parents do 
vulgarly uſe to give their Children , that make them 
wile; as ſaying, Take heed of catching cold, or not 
eating ſuch and ſuch Meats; or teaching them how 
to put off their Hat, or making a Leg with a good 
grace, though that doth well; nor yet to keep them 
too hard to their Studies, which makes them moſt 
commonly Pedantick ; but to fend them abroad to 
learn to know the world, that they may know Men 
and Manners, to ſee ſeveral Nations, and to obſerve 
ſeveral Natures, Cuſtoms, Laws, and Ceremonies, 


their 
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their V Varrs, or ContraQs.of Peace. Thus they 
may come to be good States-men or Commanders 
in warr , and be able to do their Countrey good ſer- 
vice, and to get to themſelves Honour and Fame. 
Beſides, the knowledg of the world gives a fatisfati- 
on to the mind ; for when they ſee there is a change, 
and ſuch Misfortunes that are not to beavoided, they 
will not make every little croſs an affliction ; but take 
afflictions as things neceſſary , that ought to be born 
with patience; and by this ſhall they live more hap- 


pily, and dye more willingly. 
Of the Breeding of Children. 


HILDREN ſhould be taught, at firſt, the 
C beſt , plaineſt, and pureſt of their Language, 
and the moſt ſignificant V Vords ; and not, as their 
Nurſes teach them, a ſtrange kind of Gibbridg, 
broken Language of their own making ; which is 
like (craps of ſeveral Meats heapt together, or haſh'd, 
mixt, or minced: As for example, when Nurſes 
teach Children to go, inſtead of ſaying go, they lay 
do, do; and inſtead of ſaying, cometo me, they ſay, 
tum to me; and when they newly come: out of a 
ſleep, and cannot well open their Eyes; they do not 
ſay, My Child cannot well open his or her Eyes;bur, 
My Cbhid tant open its Nier : and when they ſhould 


bid them ſpeak, they bid them peak; and when they 
9 2 ſhould 
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ſhould ask them if they will drink, they ask them 
if they will dinck. And fo all the reſt of the Lan- 
guage they teach Children, is after this manner; 
when it is as caſie for thoſe that learn Children 
to ſpeak, and more eafte for the Children to learn 
plain words , and the right Language, than this falſe 
broken Speech; which is of no uſe, but only takes 
up ſo much the moretimeto learn to ſpeak plain,and 
as they ſhould do ; which time might be employed 
in the underſtanding of Senſe, which js loſt in learn- 
ing V Vords. 

And itisnot only the fooliſh andill-bred Nurſes 
that ſpeak to Children thus, but their Fathers, which 
many times are accounted wiſe Men , and their 
Mothers diſcreet V Vomen ; which, methinks, is 
very ſtrange, that wiſe and rational men, when they 
talk to Children , ſhould ſtrive to make themſelves 
Children in their ſpeech , and not rather ſtrive to 
make Children ſpeak like wiſe Men. Yetſuchis the 
Power of Cuſtom , that wiſe Men will follow it, 
alchough it be unneceſſary, uneafie , and fooliſhly 
hurtful : for certainly this broken , compounded, 
and falſe Languagethey teach Children, is ſo imprint- 
ed in the Brains, as it can hardly be rubbed out 
again ; and the Tongue gets ſuch a habit of an ill 
and falſe pronunciation, that when they are grown 
to Men and V Vomen's eſtate, their ſpeech flows 
not fo eafic nor {weet , nor their Tongue movesnot 
ſo 
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{o voluble nor ſmooth, as otherways they would. 


Likewiſe they learn them the rudeſt Language firſt, 
as to bid them lay, ſuch a one Lyes, or to call them 
Rogues, and the like Names, and then lavgh, as if it 
werea witty jelt. 

And as they breed them in their Language, ſo they 
breed them in their Sports, Paſtimes, or Exerciſes; as 
to play with Children at Lo-peep, Blind-man-buff, and 
Cocks-bod, as they call them ; that is, to muffle their 
Head and Eyes, and then they run about to knock 
their Heads againſt the Doors, Poſts, and Tables, to 
break their Legs over Stools, Threſholds, or to run 
into the Fire , where many times they get Deformi- 
ties, with the Miſchiefs that follow; or to hide them- 
ſelves bebind Hangings, and old Cupboards, or dirty 
Holes,or the like places,where they foul their Clothes, 

diſaffe& the Brain with ſtincks, and are almoſt 
choak't with Dirt, and duſty Cobwebs, and Spiders, 
Flyes, and the like: allo, to role upon the ground, 
or to ſtand upon their Heads, when Dancing might 
be learned with the feet, as calily as tumbling in ſeve- 
| ral poſtures, or ſtanding upon the Head: and is it 
not as eafje to learn them to writeand read, as to build 
Houſes with Cards? They are both but making of 
Figures, and joyning together ; and is it not as eaſic 
to learn them the Globe, as to play at Cards? And 
is it not as caſe to tell them of Arts and Sciences, as 
to tell them feigned and fooliſh Tales of 7 omT humb, 
O 3 and 
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and of Spirits, and the like ; frighting them ſo much, 
that it makes them of timerous - Natures, and Effe- 
minate Spirits: when Children would take as much 
delight in Arts and Sciences, nay more, if they were 
taught them ar firſt. 

Likewiſe, it were as eafie, and of leſs danger, to 
reach them to Valut, which is neceſſary for Horſe- 
men, asto climb a Pear-tree, and the like : and like- 
wiſe, it were as caſte to learn them to fence with a 
Stick, or at leaſt to hold it in a defenſive poſture, as 
to play at Cat, Chick-flone, Quaits, or the like. 
Wherefore it is no wonder there are ſo few Wiſe 
Men , when Children are bred fo fooliſhly : lo ma- 
ny hs unhandſ{omely behaved ; when- Children are 
bred ſo rudely : ſo many Comnds. when Children 
are: bred ſo fearfully: fo many defirmed, when 
Children are taught fach dangerous , miſchievous, 
and hurtful ſports:ſo many falſe, when they-are taught 
to tell Lyes from their Cradles, thinking it no Vice 
or Fault in Children. Many more Examples might 
be given of the ill-breeding of Children. 
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Of Gentlewomen that are ſent to 
Board-Schools. 


T is dangerous to put young Women to Board- 
Schools, unle(s' their Parents live fo dilorderly, 
that their Children may grow wicked or baſe by 
their Examples: for, moſt commonly , in theſe 
Schools they learn more Vices, than good Manners: 
for it is a good task for one body to breed up one 
Child well, and as they ought to be bred; at moſt, 
two or three; but itis to much for one to breeg up 
many. For one Woman to breed up twenty young 
Maids, it is true they may educate their Perſons, but 
it isa doubt whether they do or can educate their 
Minds ; they may learn them to feng well ;«bur it is 
a queſtion whether they learn them to think well : 
they may learn them Meaſures with the Feet, and mi- 
ſtake the Meaſures of a good Life: they may learn 
them to write by Rule, but forget the Rules of 
Modeſty. 

For the danger is, that in thoſe Schools where there 
is great many Gentlewomenof ſeveral Families and 
Births, degrees of Age, various Humours, differ- 
ent Diſpoſitions, Natures, and Qualities, they may 
do like {everal forts of Fruits, which when they are 
gathered and heaped together, ſoon putrifie and cor- 
rupt; and ſome become rotten at the Coar. VV hereas 


it 
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if every Pear, Apple, and Plumb, werc Jaid even by 
themſelves apart, in a dry and clean place, they would 
be ſound, wholſom, and laſt as long as their natures 
were to laſt. So if young Women were bred ling- 
ty, carefully, and induſtriouſly ; one by one, there 
wobld' be' no danger they ſhould learn from each 
other; Crafts, Diſſembling , Fraud, Spight, Slander; 
or" the like. 'Beſ des, where there are many together 
of ſeveral Dilpolitions, they are not only apt to 
catth the infeQion of il qualities from 'each other, 
but many times they” breed Vices, which ruinthem, 
their Fortunes; and Families; and like Maggots 
conlume their Eſtates or eat a hole thorough their 
ne ration: 

efides,/all Board:Stholars of the Feminine Sex, 
are* TAVIear dreſt at a Cook's Shop, which always 
eaſts bf the Dripping-Pan or Smoak: ſo, moſt com- 
monly; thoſe that are bred at Schools, have a ſmack 
of the'School, at leaſt in their Behaviour , that is, a 
Codfivaiheneks But as for Exerciſes, although they 
are commendable in Women of Quality, yetit is 
not theſe Exerciſes or Virtues ( as they call them in 
Italy), which give them good Breeding; but toinſtru& 
their Youth with uſeful Knowledg, to corre@ their 
Ionibrance with right Underſtanding , to ſettle their 
Mind to Virtue, to govern their Paſſions by Rea- 
ſon, 'to rule ickr unſatiable or diſtempered Appe- 
tites, with I emperance ; to teach them Noble Prin- 
ciples, 
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ciples, Honourable Actions, Modeſt Behaviours 
Civil Demeanors; to be Cleanly, Patient, and Pi- 
ous ; which none can teach either by Example, of 
InſtruRions, or both, but thoſe that have been nobly 
bred themlelves. 


How a Gentleman ought to be bred , and ſpend 


his time. 


A Gentleman ought to be skilful in the uſe of his 
Sword, in the Menage of Horſes, to Vault, to 
Wreſtle, to Dance; the firſt defends his Honour and 
Countrey ; the next is for Command in Cavalry; 
the third makes him ready in the day of Battel to get 
on Horſe-back ; the fourth keeps him from being 
overcome by a Clown or Peaſant : for the flights in 
Wreſtling will overcome great Strengths : the fifth 
gives his Limbs a graceful Motion. 

His Exerciſes ſhould be Maſculine: for, better it 
were to ſee a Gentleman ſhooe an Horſe, than to play 
on the Viol, or Lute, Virginal, or any other Muſji- 
cal Inſtrument C for that ſheweth the command Man 
hath over Beaſts): or to carry a Burthen on his 
back, than to fit idly at Cards or Dice ( for Idlenels 
is like the ſluggiſh Worm, that is neither able to help 
nor defend itſelf ): Or, it were better fee a Gentle- 


man hew down Trees, or dig in the Bowels of the 
Earth amongſt Minerals,than Painting or Pencilling: 


T for 
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for that ſhews Manly (trength,cocommand and force 
the hardeſt of Nature's Works , foas it be volun- 
tary, and not laviſh. It is more manly to be a Sol- 
dier, than a Clerk ; not that a Gentleman ſhould be 
rough and rude, like Salvages, and only to have 
force, like a Beaſt; but to be, like a God, above all 
other Creatures; and to be like a God, is, never to be 
idle , but to be employed about things that rend to 
ſome Ulſetul , Noble , and Glorious End. 


Swimming # not very nſeful for a Gentleman. 


_— be skilful in Swimming , brings nothing to 
a Man's Honour , it is only uſeful in the time 
of danger ; and a Man runs greater hazzards in the 
gaining that Art; than the Advantage he is like to 
get by it; and had better adventure his Life(if ſuch 
a Mitchance ſhould happen to be required_) to ſwim, 
than to adventure it every day in the learning it; for 
if the Cramp takes him, or the Stich, orthe Cholick, 
or a Weed inſnarl any part of him, he is gone; and 
many other Accidents may chance to drown him: ſo 
that Swimming is more dangerous, than honourably 
late; and a Gentleman ſhould learn firſt thoſe ARi- 
ons that bring Honour , than thoſe for Safety. A 
Man ſhould learn firſt how to Aſſault his Foe, and 
then to Defend himſelf: for, Swimming is more to 
ſave his Life , than to get Fame. 


A 
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A Gentleman's Study. 


GENTLEMAN ſhould not be ignorant, 
but know all the Good is to be known, and 
the Bad; orelſe he can hardly know what is Beſt : 
yet leave the praQtice of the W orlt to his Inferiors. 
Bur his ſtudy ſhould be, Navigation, Fortification, 
ArchiteQure, Culture , W ater-works, Fire-works, 
and the like; which Studies are profitable to his 
Countrey , both for Strength , Plenty, and Llle; 
which make a Kingdom flouriſh: for every man 
ſhould (like a Bee) bring Honey to' the Hive; and 

not (like the Effeminate Drone) ſuck out the ſweet, 

and idly live upon the Heroick Labour of others: 


but, to ſtudy the Laws, is rather to ſtudy Diviſion, 
than Settlement. To ſtudy Divinity , is rather to 


ſtudy Contraverhie, than Salvation. To ſtudy Phi- 
loſophy, is to ſeek that they cannot find. To ſtudy 
Hiſtory, is to ſtudy Lyes more than Lives: where- 
as a Gentleman ſhould ſtudy Truth, follow Truth, 
and praQtiſe Juſtice. A little Rhetorick doth well, 
to clothe his Mind in fofr Nambers, trim it with 
handſom Phraſes. And a Gentleman ſhould con- 
verle with Poetry; for Poetry ſweetens the nature, 
not ſoftens it, to make it facile; but civilizes it, ma- 
king it courteous, affable, and converſable ; inſpiring 


the Mind with high and noble Thoughts, which is 
W 4 the 
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the way to be inſhrined in honourable Fame: for, 
as an Urn keeps the Aſhes of the Body from being 
ſcattered and loſt ; ſo Fame keeps good Deeds in the 
Urn of the Memory. 


To be bred with the Muſes. 


HOSE that are bred up with the Myſes, are 
T non commonly of {ſweet Diſpoſitions,Civil and 
Courteous in their Behaviour , Pleaſant and Witty 
in their Diſcourſe, Noble and Heroick in their Aci. 
ons, Free and Generous in their Diſtributions, 
Grateful for Obligations, Compaſſionate to the 
Miſerable, and Charitable to the Diſtreſſed. 

Burt thoſe that are born Poets , are ingenious by 
Nature, and prone to Invention; quick in Appre- 
henſton , various in Imagination or Conception: 
their T houghts work generouſly, and entertain their 
time conſtantly, and are the beſt Companions to 
life; where Fancy preſents ſeveral Scenes, and Wit 
{peaks the Prologues. 

True Poets, and Natural Philoſophers, are rather 
born ſuch, than learn'd to be ſuch: for, it is a na- 
tural Ingenuity that creates fine Fancies, and produ- 
ceth' Rational Opinions. 

Poetry, although it ſits not in the firſt Form in 
Wildom's School, nor the ſecond; yet it fits on the 
third : for, on the firſt Form fits Honeſty ; that is, to 
han be 
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be honeſt for Honelty's ſake; not out of By-ends, 
either for Profir, Credir, or other Reſpe&s; bur our 
of Juſtice. The next is, Rule or Moderation, 
which is to rule our AQtions, and moderate our Ap- 
petites: for, men may mean well , yet out of indiſ- 
_cretion may run themſelves into many Errors, not 

oply in offending themſelves, but in offending their 
Neighbours, which may cauſe repentance; and he 
is the wiſeſt man that hath leaſt to repent, by mode- 
rating the Appetite: for, whoſoever goeth beyond 
the Rule of Reaſon, cauſeth pain inſtead of plea- 
ſure; a loathing or hate, inſtead of relaxation; for, 
there is an old ſaying anda true, T ao much of 4 good 
thing, # ſtark naught, 

In Poetry is included Mufick and Rhetorick, 
which is Number and Meaſure, Judgment and 
Fancy , Imitation and Invention. Ir is the fineſt 
work that Nature hath made; for it animates the 
Spirits to Devotion , it fires the Spirits to Afion, 
it begers Love, it abates Hate, it tempers Anger, it 
alſwageth Grief, it eaſeth Pain, encreaſerh Joy, al- 
lays Fear , and ſweetens the whole Life of Man; by 
playing ſo well upon the Brain, that it ſtrikes the 
ſirings of the Heart with Delight, which makes the 
Heart to dance, and keeps the Mind in tune, where- 
by the Thoughts maye equally in a round Circle, 
where Love fits inthe midſt (as Miſtreſs) and judges. 
For, if Wiſdom be the way to Happinels, and Hap- 

T 3 pineſs 


pinels lives in Delight , and Delight in the Spirits; 
then Poetry isa part of Wiſdom, finceit isa Com- 
mander of that part of the Eſſence of Man. 


The Paſtime of Wit. 


IT cheers the Heart , refreſheth the Spi - 
W delights the Mind, entertains the 
Thoughts, ſweetens Melancholy , dreſſes Joy, 
mourns with Sorrow , pleaſeth Lovers, excuſeth 
Falſhoods, mends Faults, begs Pardon. Wit is a 
fine Companion, either in private Cloſers, full 
Courts, or in long Travels. Wt is neither trou- 
bleſome , nor chargeable. Wit hath no bottom, but 
is like a perpetual Spring. Wit is the Sun of the 


Brain. 
T he diſeſteem Y outh bath of Age. 


OUT H deſpiſeth Age, and thinks , that be- 
YT cauſe they are not full of Vanity, they have 
not ſo much Knowledg: Whereas Age piticth 
Youth; remembring , their preſent Knowledg was 
ot at the charge of their youthful Follies. But 
Youth, believing nothing but what their preſent Hu- 
mour leads them unto, and their undigeſted Brain 
preſents unto them, ſaith, That an Old Brain is 
rotten: Not comparing Neftor's Brain ( which was 


old 
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old in years, but ſound in Judgment ) with Ferobo. 
am's Juno, which was young in Years, and weak 
in Counſel. But one Neftor's Brain is able to turn 
all young Brains, and make them ſo dizzy , that 
they ſhall not know what to do: for, from young 
Counſel proceeds vain Deſigns, fruitleſs Travels, 
hard Adventures, and ſuccefleſs Ends: But from 
the Counſel of the Aged, Danger is ſhut out, and 
Peace is kept within; and when they muſt warr, 
they take not Fortune, but Prudence, to be their 
Guide. The Errors that Youth commits, Ape is fain 
to reQifie , though ſometimes they are paſt remedy. 
So that Youth is a kind of Monſter in State-affairs, 
which hath neither Head nor Tail; for they begin 
without Probabilities , and end in Ruins: whenas 
Age begins wilely, and ends ſuccesfully. Wherefore 
it is better to take Aged Men , ballaced with Wiſ- 
dom ; than Toung Men with empty Heads, or elſe a 
Head filled with raſh Folly , or light Vanities. 


The Virtues of Age. 


| A GE is careful, watchful, cirumſpeR, ſolid, and 


grave; flow, but ſure; knows Buſineſs, Time, 
and Men ; is Conſtant, Secret, Prudent, and Tem-* 


perate ; their AﬀeRions are placed upon Worth and 
Merit, and love where they ſhould: ſo that Age is 


wile, for it makes Conſideration to open the Gate, 
and 
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and Reaſon to lead the way. I ſpeak nor here of 
Old Men; tor thoſe can only be called 0! , where 
Time hath made a defe& in their Memory and Un- 
derſtanding ; ſo that ſome may never come to be 
Old, although they live long: for, Age hath more 
power over the Body, than the Mind. But, as a 
Woman is at the height and ripeneſs of her Beauty 
at the years of Twenty, ſo a Man is at the height 
and ripeneſs of Underſtanding, about the years of 
Fifty : for by that time he may arrive (by his Ex- 
perience_) to ſo much Knowledg, as to attain to 


be a Wile Man. 
The Defes of AGE. 


A® E is Covetous and Griping , Superſtiti- 
ous and Fearful, Miſtruſtful and Jealous, 
Teſty and Froward, Dull and Heavy, Lazy 
and Slothful , Forgetful and Tedious in their 
Diſcourſe ; neither have they great affe&ion to any 
thing, or for any thing. 


That a Young Man cannot be a Wiſe Man. 


T is as impoſſible for a Young Man to be a Wiſe 
Man, as for them that cannot read their A.B.C. 

to read any Book, or to ſpeak before they have 
learnd, or to go before they have ſtrength: for, 


How 
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How can a Man be Wiſe without Knowledg ? 
Which Knowledg is got by Experience, and Ex- 
perience is the Child of Time. For, though there 
may be many that live long, and know little ; yer 
there are none that have lived but a little while, 
that can know much , which is Youth: for , Youth 
may know much for Touth, but not enough: for, 
Knowledg confiſteth in the weight and meaſure of 
things. So that a Toung Man may have a little 
flaſh of Wit, but not a folid Underſtanding ; and 
a Young Man may be a Hopetul Man , but not a 
Knowing Wiſe Man. A Toung Man may be 
a Virtuous Man , but not a Valiant Man: for, 
it will take up ſome time to know what true Valour 


is: andas Time adds to the ſtature and ſtrength of 
Bodies, ſoit gives ſtature and ſtrength of Know- 


ledg, with ſound clearneſs of LInderſtanding, 


TOUTHS VIRTUES. 


Yy? OTH is ba(hful, pitiful, charitable, pious, 
quick and nimble, merry and lively , cleanly 
and neat, liberal, loving, and kind. But Vanities, 
which are the Attendants and Followers of Yowth, 
in Age either come to be Vices, or elle are turned 
away like idle Companions as they are. 
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T he Follies of Youth. 


—— Men are {udden, raſh, delperate in their 
ations, will venture without all reaſon or likeli- 
hood ; are laviſh and prodigal; for their Money is 
too heavy for their Mind, till it be ſpent; and their 
Lands trouble their way till they be fold; they are 
deboiſt with Women , Gaming, and Wine; they 
are vain and fantaſtical in their Faſhions, Garbs, and 
Clothes: they are various and unconſtant; for they 
will love one day to madneſs , and the next day 
hate to death: they are inpatient of delays: for, if 
they may not have what they would , they will 
hardly take it when chey may: and they are ſo con- 
ceited, and ſelf-loving, that they believe all loverhem 
and admire ther , whenas few care or think of them, 
They are alſo credulous, and believe all for truth; 
and fo open and free, that they cannot keep counſel. 
So Youth loves all things that are not his, but cares 
for nothing that is his own. 


What 
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IWhat becomes , or becomes not A oe. 


T HERE is nothing ſo ungrateful as to ſee 
Ape to a@ the part of Towth, as Dancing, 
Singing, playing on Muſick, and the like ; or to wear 
eay Ribbons, Feathers, or Clothes ; or to ſee him 
Amorous and Wanton in Love, or to uſe any leight 
Geſtures or Diſcourſes; which in Youth are graces 
to adorn them, but in Age they are aQs to deform 
them. Burt there is none ſo Aged, that Arms become 
not, ſo long as he can bear them, or wear his Sword: 
for, they are the Accouſtrements of his Courage and 
- Valour, which he ſhould never forlake : for,a Va- 
liant Man lives in ARive Courage, and dyes in PaCſ. 


ſive, when he can AQ no more. 


Of ſeveral ſorts of Fools. 


H E Amorous Fool is one that ſighs out Love- 

Verſes, ſings Songs, and cries at his Miſtris's 
Feet, complains of Cxpid's Cruelty: but whoſoever 
entertains his love, he deſpiſeth ; and whoſoever de- 
ſpiſeth him , he dyes for, and yet lives. 

The Self-conceited Fool is one that ſcorns to take 
counſel; and dothnot only think his Fancies the ful- 
leſt of Wit, and his Judgment the wileſt , and his 
Actions the moſt regular; but that his Houle, his 

V 2 Horle, 
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Horſe, his Dog, any thing is beſt; not for the Con- 
veniences of his Houle , or for the beautiful Archi- | 
tecure , or for the ſituation ; or that his Horſe is 
the ſtrongeſt , or ſoundeſt, or beſt-natur d,or choir 
celt colour'd, or perteReſt ſhaped, or fulleſt of {pi - 
rit, or {wifteſt for a race, or ſureſt of foot; or that 
his Dog is the beſt Hound , or the beſt Spaniel, or 
the beſt Greyhound , or the beſt Maſtiff: But he 
rhinks, whatſoever is good, pleaſant, or profitable, is 
created ſo by being his. 

The Humourſome Fool is one that dothnothing 
for Reaſon, but out of Will. 

The Paſſionate Foot will be Cholerick , Jealous, 
Malicious, Envious, Sullen, Merry, and Loves and - 
Hates, but knows not why. 

The Fearful Fool ſhuns his own ſhadow, and is 
Poetical in his vain Fears, creating Fancies of Ter- 
ror; wherein he makes Lite a Torment, having al- 
ways the painsof Death upon him. 

The Impatient Foo! is all for the preſent ; for he 
thinks his Throat cut , until he be ſatisfied in his de- 
fires; a Day to him is as a Thouſand years ; nor 
doth he ſcarce think of Heaven, becauſe he enjoys 
it not. 

The Luxurious Foot thinks of nothing , but to 
pleafe his Senſes ; he knows no Compaſſion, he nei- 
ther regards Health , Honour, nor Profit. Eaſe and 
Idleneſs are his dear Companions , and his Natural 
AﬀeRion is Voluptuouſnels. The 
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| The Slaviſh Fool will do any a& through Fear 

The Learned Fool admires and is in love with all 
other Languages beſides his own : for, if he were 
bred with the Greek or Hebrew, which are counted 
the molt ſignificant, he would prefer the Low- Dutch 
(which hath the leaſt compals ) before it. He isone 
that is Proud , in being acquainted with ſeveral Au- 
thors; although his Acquaintance oppreſleth his Me- 
mory, ſmuthers his Judgment by the multitude of 
Opinions, kills his Health by his ſtudy , deſtroys 
his Natural Wir by the tranſplanting and ingrafe- 
ing of what he reads. Then again, he is ſo bound 
up to Rules, that he gives himſelf no reafonablz 
Liberty. 

The Talkative Fool loves not to hear any body 
ſpeak but himſelf, neither will he let them: for, he 
ſpeaks fo faſt, that he permits not , nor gives room 
for any other to take place ; inſomuch , that with 
his loud , faſt, and tedious Diſcourſe, he makes 
his Hearers deaf. 

The Superſtitious Fool is an obſerver of Times, 
Poſtures, Figures, Noiſes, Accidents, and Dreams, 
and many ſuch like. As for Times , they will not 
begin a Journey, or Marry, or Buy Land, or 
Build , or begin any work, but on ſuch Days as 
appear to be lucky. If they dream their Teeth fall 


out of their Head, or dream of Flowers, or Gar- . 


dens, orof any thing Green, or the like; or that 
V 3 they 
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they ſee their Faces in a Glals, or that they fall from 
a Precipice, or being at Weddings, they think it Fa- 
tal. They do the like of Noiſes; as, the Howling 
of Dogs, the Croaking of Ravens, the Singing of 
Crickets , the Screeching of ' Owls. Of Accidents 
the ſame; as, the Bleeding T hree drops at the Noe, 
Iron-molds, the Right-Eye Icching, Saltfalling up- 
on, or towards them. Poſtures or Figures are as 
ominous as the re[t; as, a Hare to run croſs them; 
or to ſtumble at the Door. Inſomuch as they never 
enjoy any preſent Recreation, for fear of an Evil 
Accident. | 

The Venturous Fool thinks all Deſperate Agions 
Honourable Valour; vis. To go into the Field for 
Battel unarmed ; or to wear ſomething as a Mark 
for the Enemy to ſhoot at; or to give the Enemy 
any advantage. Whereas the Honour of the Va- 
liant is, To beat, and not tobe beaten: for, heis 
a Fool that will give his Enemy ground. And others 
think it Valour toleap over Hedges, and Ditches, 
and Gates ; to jump over dangerous places, toſwim, 
ot make their Horſes ſwim over large, great, and 
deep Rivers; or to try Experiments upon them- 
ſelves ; and all to no other purpoſe, but to ſhew 
what they dare do. Whereas true Valour will do 
none of theſe ations, unleſs it be upon ſtrong ne- 


* ceſſities, either to avoid or hinder a great Danger. 


But Fools have neither Fore-ſight to prevent , nor 
Judgment 
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Judgment to chule, nor Patience to ſuffer ; neither 
will they take any Example to avoid cither Incon- 
venience or Danger; they run blindfold into all 
ations, and (as the Proverb laith) T hey leap before 
they look; and ſtumble at Straws; and either they fo 
trouble themſelves with what may come , that they 
never enjoy the preſent ; or they conſider the future 
rime (o little, that they are deſtroyed before they are 
aware. But, as Fools make all things worle than they 
are, in not giving them the right uſe; ſo Wiſe men 
prevent Evils by their Foreſight; mend what is bad, 
ſhun Danger ; and what cannot be avoided, they 
bear with Patience. 

I have heard ſay, That the World is as one great 
Fool; in which , ſay ſome, the Wiſe , though there 
be very few-, are buried in the Rubbiſh of Fools 
without Monuments. But that Saying is both fooliſh 
and unjuſt ; condemning all, becauſe there is Folly 
in the moſt. But Envy and Malice may bark , yet 
they carnot bite; ' therefore the Wiſe live in Re- 
nown, when Fools ſhall be ſcattered as Duſt before 


the Wind. 
The Bufic Fool is one that had rather break his 


Head at his Neighbour's door , than keep it whole 
at home; he ſtrives to decide all petty Quarrels, 
wherein he is ſure to get the hatred of one fide, if 
not of both, He is the Hackney for News, lading 
himſelf at the Poſt-houſe, and disburthening himſelf 


to 
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to all he meets. He is more concerned with a For- 
reign Ambaſſador (though he hath no uſe of him), 
than the Ambaſſador is with his Embaſly ; he never 
faileth Sellions, and Allizes, nor Executions ; he ri- 
ſeth early , he eats haſtily , walks faſt, goeth to Bed 
late; and his Thoughts beat quicker than a Feveriſh 
Pulſe; full of vain Deſigns; offers his Service to all, 
although he is not able to do any; he ſtrives to know 
all things, and takes not time to learn any thing ; he 
makes himſelf his greateſt Enemy. 

The Vain-glorious Fool is one that ſets himſelf 
to the moſt publick view; and if he hath any E- 
ſtate, he ſpends it in vain Entertainments ; he ſeems 
to deſpiſe thoſe things he covets moſt 5 he reads his 
Letters in the Streets, as he rides, or walks; to have 
the People think he is-a Man of great buſineſs, al- 
though they be Letters of his own writing, He makes 
his Horſe pranceart a fair Lady's door; or walks by, 
and looks up often , as it he had ſome Intereſt there; 
when the Lady knows him not, or would deſpiſe him 
if ſhe did. When any one viſits him, he calls for his 
Servant, asking where his people are; complains 
they are never at home to wait ; when the moſt he 
hath, is but a Lacquey and a Groom. Sometimes 
he will pull out his Handkerchief as for uſe, and two 
or three Pieces of Gold ſhall come forth with it, and 
ſcatter on the ground, as if his Pockets were full; 


when he laid thoſe Pieces there of purpoſe. And 


when 
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when he reads a Letter of News that he hath bor. 
rowed , he will take outas many more as will fill a 
Bag , that he may till be thought a man of great 
buſineſs. He is like Alchymy, that makes a great ſhew, 
but hath little worth. 

The Exceptious Fool is one that thinks that all 
which is (aid, or was meant, is againſthim; he hates 
whiſpering or laughing in any, beſides himſelf; ang 
is jealous of all men. He is a troubled W ater, where 
no Beaſt will drink. 

The Cautious Fool is always conli dering , b1! 
never reſolving. 

The Credulous and Incredulous Fool, the one be- 
lieves againſt all Reaſon, the other will believe no 
Reaſon at all. 

The Facile Fool can deny nothing. He will pro- 
miſe that which he knows not how to perform. He 
followeth not Good, becauleit is beſt; nor ſhuns E- 
vil, becauſe it is worſt ; for he followeth as Perſwaſi- 
on leads, not as Reaſon guides. 

The Inconſtant Fool is one fhuns all things which 
he knows : he will be a Friend todeath, for a day; 
and the next, as great an Enemy. He hath no fet- 
themenr, neither for his Goal Body, nor Eſtate: He 
hath more ſeveral Colours than the Camehon, and 
more Shapes than Protews, He isas a Labyrinth, 
where none can find a ſure way. 
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ſtions as cannot be reſolved ; ofters his ſervice where 
there is no occaſion or ule of it ; requelting thoſe 
things that cannot be granted: ſo as he will neither 
be denied, refolved , nor counlclled. 

The Prodigal Fool is like a weak Stomack, that 
whatloever it receives, it caſts forth; which makes his 
Purſe , like his Body, to dye of a Conſumption. 

The Extravagant Fool is like the Prodigal, only 
his way 1s more various. 

The Kind, Fond, and Tender-hearted Fool, is 
one that will promiſe or part with any thing that he 
hath for the preſent , but repents himſelf as ſoon as 
he hath done. He embraceth all things , but flings 
them away before he knoweth what he had. His heart 
is ſoftned with ſudden pity , but is hardned within a 
little time: fo that itis variety of Objects that make 
that Paſſion work. | 

The Aﬀected Foolis one that ſpeaks always in fine 
Phraſes, and proportioneth the diſtance of time be- 
tween his words. His Countenance and his Diſcour- 
ſes, with ſeveral poſtures of his Face and his Hands, 
are like the Vane or Weather-cock of a Houſe, 
which is always in motion; and for his Garb , it is 
cither {o looſe , as it there were a ſolution of his 
Joynts; or elſe fo ſtiff, as if he had no Joynts at 
all. He neither eats, drinks, fits, walks, ſpeaks, ſleeps, 
or doth any natural a&, but he doth it in a parti- 
cular and artificial form. The 
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The Fantaſtical Foo! is wedded to ſtrange Sin - — 


oularitics. 


Men onght not to ſtrive for Superiority with 
Women. 


H E is either a Fool, or a Coward, that ſtrives 


for the preheminency with a Woman ; a Cow - 
ard, becauſe he domineers over Weakneſs; a Foo], 
to diſpute with Ignorance. For , Men ſhould uſe 
Women , as Nurſcs do Children, ſtrive to pleaſe and 
yeeld to them in all things , but what will do them 
harm: They muſt not ſuffer them to degrade them- 
ſelves of their Honours by their Wantonnefs, or to 
ſpend their Eſtate by their Vanity, or deſtroy their 
Health by their ill Orders; but ſtrive to delight 
them , giving them Liberty in all Honourable and 
Honeſt Recreations, in Moderate Expences, and 
Harmleſs Vanities. Burt he that ſtrives with his Wife 
to keep the Breeches, would never have had the 
wit to have fought the Battels of Ceſar. For a gal- 
lant Man will never (ſtrive for the Breeches with his 
Wife, bur preſent her with the whole Suit, Doub - 
ſet, Breeches, and Cloak, and all the Appurte- 
nances, and leave himſelf only his Sword to prote& 
her. It is more Honour for a Man to be led Cap- 
tive by a Woman, than to contend by Reliſtance: 
for, a Man can receive no Diſhonour to be taken 


X 2 Pri- 
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Priſoner by the Feminine Sex : for, where a Gallant 
Man ſtrives to beat off other Shackles, and with 
Courage to over-power them;yet he willingly yeelds 
to the Feminine Bands, and takes them as W reaths 
of Flowers, rather than Chains of Slavery ; for the 
pure true Gentry comes from Merit , from whence 


proceeds all Noble and Heroick Actions. 


Of W OMEN. 


ag ny lay of Women, That they never ipeak, 
but their Words are too many in number for 
the weight of the Senſe. Beſides, the ground of 
their Diſcourſe is impertinent, vig. Their Enquiries, 
Who Dined, and Who Supped at ſuch a Table 7 
What Looks, Words, and Actions, paſt amongſt 
the Company : what Addrefles ſuch a Man made 
to ſuch a Woman; and what Encouragement they 
receiv'd in their Courtſhips. Then, who was at 
Court , who at Church: Or ſlandering or defaming 
one another ; or bragging of themſelves, what 
Clothes they have, or will have ; what Coaches or 
Lacqueys; what Love-Servants they have, or may 
have: what Mer are like to dye for love of them: 
what Feaſt they made for ſuch a Company ; who 
took them out'to dance at ſuch a Ball : who uſher'd 
them out of Church; and who they ſaw there, and 
not what they heard there. And for their Paſtimes, 
they 
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they are ſeldom at home, unlels it be to receive Vi- 
ſits. Neither are they pleaſed with the Company of *' 
their own Sex: for, if there be no Man amoneglt 
them, they are very dull, and as mute as one would 
wiſh, unleſs it be at a Goſſipping , where a Cup of 
good Liquor runs about. But if a Man be amongſt 
them, of what Condition foever, but eſpecially a 
vain Young Man, they their Pipes are ſet to the 
higheſt Note , and with ſuch ridiculous Laughter, 
that they ſeem neither to ſtand or fir ſtill; or they are 
dancing , playing, and toying with every thing. But 
in their grave Diſcourſe, they ſet their Countenance, 
and twinkle with their Eyes, and contra& their 
Mouth in a round compals, and ſpeak their Words 
finely; and they that are not Handſome (which few 
- Women think but that they are), or if they bein years, 
they ſtrive to be thought Wits, and all their Di- 
ſcourſe is of Love, juſtifying Loving Friendſhips 
by the Converſation of Souls. Some of the Gra- 
ver ſort run into dState-Afairs, and pretend to be 
Politicians. Others pretend to be Learned in Divi- 
nity, and talk of Predeſtination, and Free-will, 
and 1 ranſubſtantiation, and the like ; and others pre- 
tend to Devotion, repeating Scriptures, whenas ( ſay 
they) the Thoughts areas Amoroully affeQed as thoſe 
who diſcourſe wildly. Therefore ( ſay they) itisno 
marvel if the Men be fo prevalent in their Amorous 
Afdaults, ſince the Women do fo eafily yeeld : nay, 
X 3 lay 
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ſay they, they do more than yeeld , for they invite 
the Enemy to betray them. 

Bur thele Cenfuring-Perlons judg too rigorouſly: 
for the Faults of a few ought not to brand and con- 
demn the whole Sex ; for ſurely, there are numbers 
of Worthy and Honourable Women, in not only 


ſeeming Chaſt, but being Chaſt; and know their 


Countenance muſt be Modeſt, their Bebaviour 
Grave , their Diſcourſe rather enclining to Silence, 
than to Talk; Courteous, but not Familiar: their 


- State muſt be rather above their Quality, than be- 


neath it ; rather Proud than Humble; for too much 
Humility breeds Contempt. Beſides, there are both 
Maids and Wives, that are Patient, Pious, Truſty, 
TraQable to Virtue, Thrifty, Faſhionable , and 
Conſtant. 


of BAWDS. 


AWDS do, like the Indians, that pick out the 
faireſt and beſt-ſhapd of the Priſoners they 
take in the W arrs, feeding them fat like Beaſts, to 
offer to their gods in Sacrifice : So Bawds chuſe the 
youngeſt and faireſt Women, and cheriſh them with 
the choiceſt and beſt kind of Diet , to fatten them, 
that they may be in good plight; and likewiſe gar- 
niſhing them forth with rich Clothes C like Sacrifi- 
cing Garlands , that they may be more acceptable 
to 
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ro their gods (which are Whore-maſters) that their 
Reward may be greater; and many times they are 
brought to the ſlaughter of Honour and Honeſty, 
with Muſick and Minſtrels, as the others are to the 
Altars; and the Fire of Luſt deſtroys the one, as 
the Veſtal Fire doth the other. So that Bawds are 
the Prieſts that ſacrifice Chaſtity, Honeſty, and Ho- 
nour; and they preach Flattery , to perſwade and 
delude their Flock ; the Text is Yariety, and the 
Application Pleaſure ; their God is Cupid, and their 
Goddeſs Venus, to whom they dire their Prayers; 
the Pope, or Head of their Church, is Mammon, the 


ood of Money. 


Of the Diſſembling of W omen. 


= Women are a kind of Mountebanks : for 
they would make the World believe they are 
berrer than they are; and they do all they can to 
draw Company, and their Allurements is their Dreſ- 
ſing, Singing, Dancing, Painting, and the like; and 
when Men are catcht, they laugh to ſee what Fools 
they were to be taken with ſuch Toys: tor, Womens 
Ends areonly to make Men profeſs and proteſt, lye 
and forlwear themſelves in the admiration of them, 
for a Woman's only delight is to be flatter d of Men; 


for they care not whether they love truly , or ſpeak 
fallly, lo they profeſs earneſtly. 
vg 
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of CHASTITY. 


HOSE Women that are Covetous of Gain, 

; Jam Ambitious of Titles of Honour, or Amo- 
1 rous of Nature, or have been bred by ill Exam- 
| ples , are cafily perſwaded to looſe and nnchaſt A. 
Rions. But thoſe Women that conſider the Worth 
and Honour that Chaſtity brings to themſelves, and 
their Families, are never corrupted: for, they account 
| it more Honour to dyea Martyr to Chaſtity , than 
to be Empreſs of the whole World , by Wanton- 
nels. But Nature gives a Chaſt Mind ; and a Vir- 
tuaous Education , an Honeſt Life. But Women that 
are Incontinent, are the fouleſt and falſeſt Creatures 
of all Nature's Works. But thoſe that are Conti- 
nent, are like what we imagine the Nature of An- 
gels to be, that is, Incorruptible. 


T be Liberty of Women. 


o ſome Nations Women have much more Liber- 
ty than in others; as for example, France, England, 
the Seventeen Provinces, Germany , and others ; 
have more Freedom than Twrkie , Italy , Spain; not 
that thoſe Nations are leſs ſenſible of the Honour 
of Conſtancy in that Sex, than the others ; but 
that they are more confident of their Virtue and 


Chaſtity; 
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Chaſtity ; or elle they wiſely conſider , that Re- 
ſtraint is but a Whetſtone to Appetite: for moſt 
Travellers confirm, That thoſe Countreys that 
have molt Reſtraine, haveleaſt Chaſtity. The La- 
cedemonians may be an Example, who gave leave 
by their Laws, That any Man of their Nation 
might enjoy any Woman he fancied; and not only 
ſo, but the young Women and Men danced un- 
clothed in publick T heaters: yet ſo Modeſt and 
Chaſt they were, that for many Hundred years 
there was hardly known an Adultery committed. 
So that it is neither the freedom of Choice , or Fa- 
ſhion, or Bodies , that infe& one another, but the 
Mind which is diſorderly educated: for, Nature 
would be Chaſt , if Education were Honeſt, in- 
ſtrufting Youth with Noble Principles, and Profita- 
ble Rules; and to let them know how beneficial 
and neceſſary Juſtice and Propriety is to the orderly 
Life of Man ; and foto breed them with Senſe and 
Reaſon, Knowledg and Underſtanding; or elſe Li- 
berty is dangerous, eſpecially amongſt the F emnzne 
Sex, if they be not ballanced with wiſe Admoniti- 
on, to make them ſwim ſteddy and even thorow 
the World, that the over-large Sails of Ambition 
may not overturn them, nor the Whirlwind of E- 
vil Per{waſions ſwallow them ; nor to be loſt in the 
dark Nights of Ignorance : but let the bright Starr 


of Knowledg light them , and the Needle of Un- 
k | derſtanding 
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derſtanding dire& them. T he greateſt Storms that 
ſhipwrack Honeſt Education , is Civil-Warrs; 
for Civil-W arrs corrupt Good Manners, eſpecially 
Women that-are Selt-admirers; which makes them 
believe their own Praiſes, and yeeld to Flattery, the 
Murtherefſe of Chaſtity: for, Inſinuating Deceit is 
moſt powerful in Civil Diſſention , both in Private 
Families, and Publick Commonwealths. 


of COURTSHIPS. 


| is a ſign a Lover grows weary of his Miſtreſs, 
when he begins to give her good and virtuous 
Counſel; as if a Man, that hath had enough of his 
Miſtriſs , ſhould perſwade her to go into a Nunnery; 
where togo , when a Woman is old, is like thoſe 
that go into an Hoſpital when they are ready to fall 
in pieces with the Pox ; for to be Old, is the Pox of 
Time, as the other is the Pox of the Bones; and 
they are both full of Pain and Decay of Nature: 
for Time and Diſorder works the ſame Effeds; and 
as Time wears out the Body, ſo Diſorder tears it. 
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Of Adulteries in Women. 


| Marriage it is far worſe, and more Inconveni- 
ences come by the Diſobedience of the W ife, 
and her Adulteries, than the Husband's: For firſt, She 
diſhonours her {elf ; inſomuch as her Company is an 
Aſperſion to all Honeſt Women that frequent her ; 
which makes the Chaſt to ſhun her Society. Next, 
ſhe is a diſhonour to the Family from whence ſhe 
ſprung, and makes the World ſuſpe& the Chaſtity 
of her Mother ; for there is an old Saying, Cat will 
after Kind. 'T hus we ſee that the world is apt to judg 
from the Original. The third diſhonour is to their 
Children : for, were they never ſo Beautiful and 
Virtuous , yet Families of Honour refuſe to match 
with them, unleſs they bring great advantage by 
their Wealth; and then, none will receive them in- 
to their Stock , but thoſe whom Poverty hath eaten 
up: for, Dilgrace is like the Leproſie, never to be 
cured ; and it infedts the whole Poſterity, and gives 
Spots to the Family it is joined with. The fourth 
and laſt diſhonour, is to the Husband: for,let the Hul- 
band of a diſhoneſt Wife be never ſo worthy a 
Man, yer her Follies ſhall leſſen the Eſteem of his 
Merits, to the generality of the World. Although 
he have a great Valour, a flowing Generofity, a 
found Judgment, a fine Wit, and an honeſt Mind; 
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be well-bred, Beautiful , Rich, Honourable: yer 
the Vulgar part of the World will point at him 
as a Fool, a Coward, and all they can think to 
be bad in a Man: nay , the excellent Virtues of 
Nature and Education, ſhall be dim'd, and loſe 
their Luſter, even ro the Wife. Although it be 
unjuſt to miſ-eſteem one for the Fault of the other ; 
yet ſuch is the nature of the World , that they will 
cenſure whatſoever they can miſtruſt, as well as 
what they can aſſuredly know ; and think that 
ſome Defes undivulged lye hid ; which makes her 
prefer another in her Aﬀections before him ; and any 
thing that is deſpiſed , ſeems poor and inferior at 
the firſt bluſh, unleſs they meet with them that va- 
lue things as they are , and not as they ſeem, which 
few do: for, the moſt part of the World regard 
more the outſide than the inſide ; and are carried a- 
way more by the ſhew, than the ſubſtance: which 
makes ſo many miſtake; deſpiſe what they ſhould 
admire, love what they ſhould hate, and hate what 
they ſhould love. This is the reaſon that Gallant, 
V Vorthy, and V Viſe Men, are diſhonoured by 
their Diſhoneſt V Vives. Befides the Diſhonour, the 
Inconveniences are many : Firſt, It aboliſheth all 
lawful and right Inheritance ; for the Child that is 
born in VVedlock, although begot by another 
Man, ſhall Cby our Laws) inherit the Husband's 
Eſtate , although it be known to be another Man's. 


Next, 
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Next, he loſes his Induſtry ; for the Profit and Pain 
of his Labour goes to a Stranger. Thirdly, It wea- 
kens Natural Aﬀedtion : for, the miſtruſt that all are 
not hisown, makes him not love any, becauſe he can- 
not gueſs which are his: nay, he hatesall, for fear he 
ſhould love him that brings him Diſhonour and Dif. 
content; or at leaſt ſets the Parents upon the 
V Vrack , with fear to miſtake their own ; andegrief, 
that their own may have too little AﬀeRion from 
them. It takes away the tenderneſs of AfﬀeRtion 
from the Parents, and cauſes Negle&s and Rigour 
to their Children. It makes Diſobedience from Chil- 
dren to their Parents, for the Dilgrace and V Vrong 
they receive: ſo that Suſpition is become the Ma- 
ſter of the Houſe; and Shame the Miſtreſs; Un- 


thankfulneſs the Steward ; and nothing is entertained 


bur Diſcontents. 
Of the Adulteries of Men. 


H E like Diſhonour and Inconvenience comes 
| #4 by the Adultery of the Hwsband, as of the 
Wife: for, the Children receive no Diſhonour by 
the Father's Liberty , nor the Wife very much: for, 
the worlt that can be thought, is, that ſhe is not ſo 
pleaſing to her Husband, either in her Perſon, or in 
her Humour: nay , it begets rather a greater Luſter 


to her Merits, and ſets off her Virtues more to her 
SV 9 advan- 
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advantage : for, it ſhows her Fortitude in Patience, 
her Conſtancy in Chaltity , her Love in her Obedi- 
ence; which the World taking notice of , pitiesheT 
hard Fortune in an unkind Husband; and Pity pro- 
ceeds rather from Love than Scorn; and gives the 
Diſhonour to the Husband for his Inconſtancies,and + 
not a Diſgrace to the Wife in being forſaken ( if ſhe 
have an approved Virtue) knowing it ishis Facility 
in being ſubje& to change , not her want of Merit. 
Butthe Inconveniences that come thereon, are the 
ruin to a Man's Eſtate ; for Concubines arechargea- 
ble, Women being won oftner by Gifts, than for 
pure Aﬀettion : for, though Afﬀedtion ſueth often, it 
ſpeeds but ſeldom ; whenas Gifts commonly pre- 
vail : And beſides, Charges are multiplied by their 
Encreaſe. The next way to corrupt Noble Natures, 
is by the pratice of Diſſembling, and Flattery of 
the Enamoured , whogrow Falſe and Deceitful to 
all others ; for Cuſtom is 4 ſecond Nature. This A- 
morous Love hinders all Buſineſs and Aﬀairs of the 
W orld; fo that it is not only a waſting of his preſent 
Eſtate, but makes him uncapable of raiſing ano- 
ther: for, although all Lovers are moſt Ingenious 
and Induſtrious to obtain their Beloved ; yet, to all 
other things of the world, they are as if they were 
dead. Next, as he is unprofitable for himſelf, fo he 
is not profitable for the Commonwealth : for , he 


that hath his Mind full of V Vomen, can have no 


room 


———— 
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room for any thing elſe ; beſides, his Heart is in his 
Miſtrils's Breaſt. This kind of Loveeffeminates and 
degrades a Man of his Valour to all things but for 
his Miſtrils's Love; witneſs Mark Anthony. I mean 
not all thoſe that are afte&ted to Women : for, Mo- 
derate Love gives an edg to Valour ; but tholethat 
are {wallowed up, and become wholly Lovers, are 
the Prieſts in Cupid's Temple , and always praying 
to their Miſtreſs, their Deity. But their goddeſs 
doth not always hear their Prayers, which makes 
them go home to their Melancholy Wives. 


of JEALOUSIE. 


E ALOUSIE in the Married Eſtate, is the 
Curſe of Mankind, and makes a Confuſion; 

for where there is Fealouſze , there can be no Union: 
but it isnot only the Inconſtant Life that makes Fea- 
loufies , but the Indiſcretion betwixt a Married Pair; 
for, Indiſcretion will raiſe up ſuch Fealouſres, although 
the Husband and Wife be very honeſt, and true to 
the Wedlock-bed, that many times it cauſeth a Di- 
vorce, or at leaſt ſuch a Diſquietnels, chat it makes 
Home unpleaſant. But where the Marriage is fo for- 
tunate, that their Humours agree, it is the happieſt 
and the ſweeteſt Life; they leſſen one another's 
Grief, and encreaſe one another's Joy ; the very 


Noiſe of their Children is Muſick to their Ears; In- 
duſtry 
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duſtry and Labour is a Recreation; to encreaſc their 
Store, is their Happineſs ; their Houſe is their Hea- 
ven; and in their Society they are as Gods, and 
live in Peace, 


Husbands are Nurſes. 


A LL Married Men are but Nwſes ; for all 
Nurſes tend Children, in taking care they 
ſhould not fall and hurt themſclves, feed and clothe 
them, teach them to go, and guard them from harm. 
So Hwbands provide for their Wives maintenance 
| by their Induſtry ,” guard themand prote& them by 
their Valour , inſtrutandteach them by their Wil: 
dom , leſt they ſhould fall into Indiſcretions. Put 
Marriage moſt commonly knocks all quick Spirits on 
the Head,” and buries all Wit and Mirth, giving Life 
only to Care and Trouble. 


To Cry on one s V Vedding-Day. 


\RYING onone's Wedding-Day , is like a 
C King beginning his Reign in Blood: for, al- 
though he may prove full of Clemency , yet it is a 
fign as if he would have been a Tyrant all his 
Reign after. do V Vomen may be happy after Bri. 
dal-Tears, though it prognoſticates but a Cloudy 


Life. 
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of MARRIAGE. 


H E Cauſe why there be ſo many Unhappy 


Marriages , is in the inequality of the Mat- 


ches; and the faulc is in the Parents not breeding 


their Children according to their Quality or Eſtates: 
for of ſome, the Breeding is too high, and of others 
too low for their Eſtates, Qualities, and Degrees : 
For ſome, though they have great Eſtates, yet will 
bring up their Children in Dirt and R ags, and keep 
them ſhort of Means, and ſo much under their 
Power, that when they come to be Maſters of an 
Eſtate and Family, and not knowing before the 
uſe of Goods and Liberty , they become Prodigal 
Spendthrifts , and Inconſtant Husbands, in not be- 
ing acquainted enough with the Vanities of the 
World, to deſpiſe them:. for , the more the World 
and Vanities are known , thelels they are admired, 
loved, or regarded. Others again, that are of a high 
Degree, but having low Fortunes, think to humble 
their Children by their breeding , ro make their 
Minds agree with their Fortunes, and leave them to 
the Converſation of Mean and Mechanick People,as 
Servants,and the like; whereby they can learn nothing 
that is Noble and Honourable, butSharking,Swearing, 
Drinking, Lying, are rude in their Behaviour, rough 
in their Converſation, mean in their PraQtiſes; and 


L moſt 
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moſt commonly the Son marries the Chamber-maid, 
and the Daughter the Serving-man, not knowing 
better Company: but finding their Error afterwards, 
it moſt commonly makes them unhappy all the reſt 
of their Lives, and repining at the Advantages they 
think they have loſt, and might have had: for, 
Time brings Conſideration, and Conſideration ma- 
ny times Repentance, to think with themſelves how 
they might have advanced their Eſtates by their Mar- 
riages, and what Inequality there is in their Births, 
making them deſpiſe their Choice; fo asthey run in- 
to two Extreams : The firſt, In being over-fond in 
marrying ſo ſoon, and unequally; and after, in con- 
tinuance of their folly , they regard nothing, nor 
pleaſe themſelves with any thing that is at home; fo 
as they ſeek what is to-be found abroad to divert 
their Diſcontentments, and fo become Wanderers, 
thinking thereby to ſhun or caſt off their former 
Follies ; which the more they look back on them, 
the oftner they repent. 

Others again, through Careleſneſs, make their 
Children fall into the ſame Errors, not inſtructing 
them with Noble and Honourable Principles, but 
ſuffering them to run about into every Dirty Office, 
where the young Maſter muſt learn to Drink and 
play at Cards with the Kitchin-Boy , and learn to 
kiſs the Mother's Dirty Maid for a Meſs of Cream. 
The Daughters are danced upon the Knee of every 


Clown 
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Clown and Serving-man, and hear them talk ſcurri- 
louſly to their Maids, which is their Complement of 
Wooing; and then dancing Sellingers-Round with 
them in Chriſtmas-time , and many other ſuch things, 
which makes them become like unto like ; and their 
Parents think no harm in it, becauſe they are young, 
And ſome learn quickly the ill Example of their 
Parents, whom when they ſee not to do well, and 
diſagree , they think it warrant enough for them to 
do the ſame. 

Other Parents breed their Children at that high 
rate , that it ruins their Eſtates, or at leaſt hinders 
the Encreaſe ſo, that by their Decaying , or not 
raiſing their Eſtate , they canno# match them ſo high 
as their Breeding requires ;- which makes them leave 
them with Low Fortunes, and High Minds, which 
can never agree. Yet of the two, there comes leſs 
Inconveniency in the High Breeding , than in the 
Low and Mean : for the firſt , ghough it breeds 
Pride , yet it ſhuts out Baſeneſs, and begets Noble 
Thoughts, and Honourable Qualities; and the 
other begers Mean Thoughts, Baſe Qualities, and 
Diſordered and Fooliſh Paſſions and AﬀeRions;and 
whatſoever is rooted in the young and tender years, 
is ſeldom ſtubbed ap with Age; but if it be, it is 
with great Dithculty and Labour. So that Children 
(according to their Eſtates, Conditions, and De- 
grees) muſt be bred with Plenty, without Prodiga- 

L 2 lity; 
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lity ; with ReſpeR, not-with a Negle& ; or too much 
Obſervance; their Diſcourle to them 1s to be W ile 
and Solid , not Idle-and Fooliſh; their Recreations 
Seaſonable and Suitable, not Extravagant and Wild; 
they muſt rather Animate their Spirits, than Deje 
them ; and not to fill them with: too mach Art, for 
fear of ſpoiling their Natural Parts. 

Men have three ſeveral Strings to tye the —iias 
of Marriage: Firſt, Conſcience, of Religion. Next, 
Nature. The third, Gratitude. 

There is no Religion i in the World that makes 
not Marriage Sacred ;:; and in, Chriſtian Religion 
they are a Confecrated Pair: who are commanded 
to leave all others, wnd:live together, and loye each 
other.: And iri;Nature, :there is no -{uch- relation be- 
twixt any of her Works, to make a perf} Friend- 
ſhip; as between Man and Wife; all other Friend- 
ſhips are as it were Forced, or Artificial , and ngt 
Narural: for:-Man and Wife are-like one Root, or 
Body, that whatſoever 'toucheth the gne , is truly 
ſenſible to the other; and they ,bave the ſame Joy 
and Grief. Then for Gratitude, the Man ought'to 
love his Wife, not becauſe ſhe is as his Servant , in 
being Overſcer in the Houſhold: Afairs, or in Nur- 
fing up his Children,-or for the Care and Fear far 
them , or being ſick or ill in the Breeding of them; 
bur for the horrid pain in bringing them forth into 


the World, and the danger they paſs, through; 
which 
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which is more hazzardous to every particular Wo- 
man, than to every particular Man in Bacttel. T hen 
again, for the Weal-publick, which is as the great 
Wheel in a Clock; and every private Family is as 
the little W heel for the V Veal-publick: if a Man 
and his V Vite difagree (which is for want of Afﬀe- 
ion ) then their Children , when they are grown 
up, begin to grow Fadtious, fome ſiding with the 
Motber againſt the Father ; andothers with the Fa. 
ther againſt the Mother. V'Vhich Cuſt®m will 
make them grow FaGious in the V Veal-publick. 
Thoſe Marriages are commonly more happy, 
which are made out of Intereft , than thoſe that 
marry for Fancy : for Intereſt is like Braſs which is 
engraven; and Fancy is like Printed V Vax: The 
firſt never alters, except it be broke by ill-fortune: 
when the other is deſtroyed with a warm breath. 
But thoſe that marry below their Quality, give 


Reſpect and Reputation to thoſe they marry , but 
take; it off from themlelves.. 


Of Married V Vives. 


A” OM A XN, ought to pleaſe her Hucbandto 
A the uttermoſt of her power; as, to humour 


all bis Honeſt! Delighns, not only in AQions beſcerr. 
ing ber-Scx, but alſo thoſe: that are forbidden 
V'Vomen by the Laws of Medefly; which ought 

| L 2 to 
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to be ſtrictly kept at all times of their lives, but 
when they ſerve to maintain their Husbands Aﬀe- 
ion , and keeping them from running to others 
unlawfully ; whence proceeds not only a Diſturb- 
ance in their Families, and a Ruin of their Eſtates, 
but a Diſturbance and Ruin to many Families, by 
Adulteries; which Adulteries cauſe Jealouſies, Jea- 
louſies make Malice , Malice Revenge, Revenge 
Murther. So to avoid theſe, a Woman may Game, 
Fence, Ride, Vault, Run, Wreſtle , Leap, Swim, 
or any the like Actions, which only are accounted 
Actions fit for Men, if their Husbands ſhould take 
delight in them, to have them Companions in all 
their Exerciſes and Paſtimes. 

But it is Time and Occaſion that makes moſt 
things good or bad: For example, It were a horrid 
thing , and againſt Natureand all Civil Laws, for 
Children and Parents, Brethren and Neighbours, 
and Acquaintance, to kill one another, although 
their Offences to each other were very heinous ; bat 
when the King, or Chief Magiſtrate in a Common- 
wealth, commands it, as they do to thoſe that are of 
their fide in a Civil- Warr, then itis not only war- 
rantable, but it is accounted Sacred and Divine ; 
becauſe nothing pleaſeth Divinity , more thansbe- 
dience to Magiſtrates ; and Nature loves Peace, al- 


though ſhe hath made all things to warr upon: one 


another; So that Cuſtom and the Law make the 


ſame 
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ſame thing Civil or Pious, Juſt or Unjuſt. 


Of a Second Wi ife. 


T* is to be obſerved, that when a Second Wife 
comes into a Family , all the former Children 
and old Servants, are apt to be FaQtious, and do 
foment Suſpitions againſt her ; making ill Conſtru- 
ions of all her Actions, were they never fo well 
and innocently meant, yet they ſhall be ill taken: 
and all that they hinder her of, although. it do them 
no good, isa pleaſure to them ; and they think them- 
ſelves enriched, not ſo much by what they ger, as 
by what ſhe loſeth, or hath-not. | 


Civility from Men dxe to Women. 


OMPLEMENTS from Men to Women, 


C are as a Tribute due to Womenknd: for, Wo- 
men, fearing they ſhouldnot be ſo Noble Creatures 


as Men, are aptto be out of Countenance, as mi- 
ſtruſting ſome Imperfe&ion in themſelves. Where- 
fore Men of Noble Natures are willing to help the 


Weak, and therefore ought to give our Sex Con- 
tidence by their Praiſes , and be civil to Women, in 


having as tender a regard to them , as to Children: 
for, though Women be not ſo Innocent, yet they 
are as Powerleſs ; and it is the part of a Noble He- 


roick 
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roick Nature, to ſtrive to oblige the Weak : for, 
it is better to be uſed with Cruelty, than Scorn, or a 


Rude Kindneſs. 
Of the Ridiculous Malice among Mankind. 


O Ridiculouſly Fooliſh, or ſo Maliciouſly En- 
G vious is Mankind, that one would think Na- 
rure was either DefeRive, or elle full of Malignity, 
when ſhe made it. As for Example , It a Man love 
his' Wife with a clear and conſtant AﬀeRion , re- 
jeRing the Amorous Allurements of other Women 
for her ſake, finding all in his Wife that he can wiſh, 
or at leaſt defires no'more than what he enjoys; and 
is beſt pleaſed to live a quiet life at home, ruling his 
Family with Love and Obedience; thinking it more 
wiſe to enjoy the World thus, than to trouble him- 
{elf with thoſe Afﬀairs of the World which neither 
bring him' Eaſe, Peace, nor Profit ; bur if he muſt 
ad ſeveral parts upon the Stage of the World ( to 
which he is forced either by Honour or Neceſſity, 
not by Choice ), this Man ſhall be thought either 
an Uxorious Man, or a Fool , or a Mad-man; «i- 
ther to give himſelf over to various and voluptu- 
ous Delights ; or to deliver up not only his Per- 
fon and Eſtate, but his Reaſon and Liberty, to 
the Humours and Will of his Wife. 


If a Man, when he gives his Child a Hobby. 


horſe, 
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horſe, or lers his Child do ſo and fo in many like 
Caſes; or if the Child defire to go abroad, the Fa- 
ther deſires to pleaſe his Child, when it hinders not 
any important Aﬀair. If he doth not croſs his 
Child in every thing , but is well content to pleale 
and humour him in harmleſs things, he is thought roo 
fond and indulgent a Father: Juſt ſo is a Husband 
condemned , if he humours and pleaſeth his V Vife 
in letting her have her will in honeſt, and not in dil- 
honourable Recreations. But, what gallant Man 
will not favour the Female Sex? Nay, what gallant 
Man will not condeſcend to all their Deſires, and 
ſeek and invent ways to pleaſe them, fo far as Ho- 
nour will give them leave? And ſhall a Man de- 
ſpiſe, and crols, and negle& his V Vife, becauſeſhe 
is his own, lawfully joined and united ? Shall it be 
more Diſhonour for a Man to love his own V Vife, 
than another man's Wife. Shall a man be accounted 
a Fool, becauſe he is honeſt to V Vedlock? Becauſe 
he is kind to his own VVife? VVas Auguſtus Ceſar 
leſs wiſe, becauſe he loved ? Or Pompey leſs valiant, 
becaule he loved ? Solomon may be ſaid to be lels 
Pious towards God, through the great Love he bore 
to Pharaoh's Daughter, which was his firſt and dearly 
beloved V Vife; yet he was no leſs VViſe in reſpeRt 
of the VVorld. But men ſeck for that abroad, 
whereof they have better at home; and the unſatiable 
deſire of Mankind, makes them ſearch for what is 

Aa never 
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never to be found : But where Nature gives a Sa- 
tisfactory Mind, ſhe gives a Happy Life; and wha 
can we imagine the Joys of Heaven , but a ſtint to 
our wandering Deſires: therefore thoſe that are moſt 
fhxt, are nearer Heaven ; and he is the wiſeſt that is 
neareſt to Unity ; and thoſe that are moſt united, 
are likeſt to a god. 

But where Diſcord happens, it is like Hell; and 
harſh, haughty , and inſulting natures, are compoſed 
like Devils. Ceſar ſhewed himſelf a Fool in nothing 
but in quitting his Guard, and not hearkning to his 
Wife; which was to ſhew his Courage, and to let 
the World ſee he durſt go unarmed , ſingly alone; 
and that he was free from the Chains of fond Aﬀe- 
Rion. Thus quitting Prudence and Love, he dyed 
a violent Death. Sejanus allo quitting the AﬀeRion 
towards his Wife, and placing it upon Faliana, rai- 
ſed ſuch a Jealoufie in T zberixs, that it coſt him his 
Life ; otherwiſe he might have ruled the Empire, and 
ſo the moſt part of the World. Thus Anthony, lea- 
ving his Wife for the love of Cleopatra, loſt the 
third part of the World. Neither are the Counlſelsof 
a Wife always to be deſpiſed (if all were honeſt)nor 
is ſhe to be lockt from the private Afﬀeairs of her Hul. 
band. Portia was able to keep a Secret, and was of 
Brutus her Husband's Confederacy, though not actu- 
ally, yet in concealing. And if Ceſar had conde- 
{cended to his Wive's Perſwaſion , he had not gone 


to 
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to the Senate that day ; and who knows but the next 
might have diſcovered the Conſpiracy? Numberlels 
of the like Examples might be given. Befides, it is 
to be obſerved, where the Husband and Wi ife dila- 
oree, their Family is in diſorder , their Eſtates go to 
decay, Jealouſic ariſes , which encreafſeth their Dif- 
cords, from whence proceeds a diſcontented and 
unhappy life. But where the Husband and Wie 
are united in Minds,as well as in Body, all proſpers ; 
and moſt commonly Eaſe and Plenty crown that 
Family , Induſtry is their Recreation, Peace is their 
Toy , Love is their Happineſs: for, a kind Husband 
makes an obedient Wite, dutiful Children , and 
faithful Servants; and a wile Man rules his Family 
with gentle, kind , and ſeaſonable Perſwaſions, with 
honeſt and ſincere Actions, with grateful and juſt 
Rewards , kind and conſtant Natures, work much 
on obeyſant Natures to make them more pliant and 
facile; and Kindneſs melts the hardeſt Hearts, and 
makes them flexible 'to become as they pleaſe: 
whereas Cruelty or Severity hardens them ſo much, 
that they will rather break than bend. And if the 
Rational part of the World would but conſider 
what Felicity there is in peaceful Proſperity , they 
would never wander fo much out of the way. 
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Of Men and V Vomen. 


OME ſay, A Marisa Nobler Creature than 

a Woman , becauſe our Saviour took upon him 
the Body of Man; and others, becauſe Man was 
made firſt. But theſe two Reaſons are weak : for, 
the Holy Spirit took upon Him the ſhape of a Dove, 
which Creature is of leſs eſteem than Mankind; and 
for the Preheminency in Creation , the Devil was 


made before Man. 


Of Nature # the Compoſure of Men and 
Women. 


T is not fo great a Fault in Nature, for a Woman 
to be Maſculine, as for a Man to be Effemi- 
nate: for, it is a Defe& in Nature to decline , and 
to ſee Men like Women: but to have a Maſculine 
Woman , is but only as if Nature had miſtook, and 
had placed a Man's Spirit in a Woman's Body. Na- 
ture hath both her Miſtakes and Weakneſſes : but 
when ſhe works perfeQly, ſhe gives Mana gentle and 
ſweet Diſpoſition, a generous Mind, a valiant Heart, 
a wiſe Head, a voluble Tongue , a healthful Body, 
and ſtrong and ative Limbs. To Women ſhe gives 
a chaſt Mind, a ſober Diſpoſition, a filent Tongue, 
a fair and modeſt Face, a neat Shape, and a grace- 
ful Motian. The 
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Te Nature of Man. 


AN is moreapt to take Diſlike at all things, 
M than to delight in any thing; but Nature 
hath given usno Pleaſure but what ends in Pain; for 
the end of Pleaſure is Grief: and Cruel Nature 
curbs us in with Fear, and yes ſpurrs us on with 
Deſires : for , ſhe hath made Man's Mind to hunt 
more after Varieties by Deſire, than ſhe hath made 
Varieties to fatisfie the Defire. 


Of Women's Painting their Faces. 


T HERE be ſome that condemn the Art of 
Painting Women's Faces, others that defend it : 
for, ſay they, as Nature hath made one World, fo 
Art another ; and that Art is become the Miſtriſs of 
Nature : neither is it againſt Nature to help De- 
fets. Beſides, thoſe that find out new Arts,are eſteem- 
ed ſo, that they become as Petty gods, whether 
their Arts be advantagious to Man , or no: witneſs 
the famous Memory of thoſe that found out the Art 
of Gun-powder, Guns, Swords, and all Engines of 
V Varr for Miſchief: and ſhall they be more praiſed 
and commended, than thoſe that find out Arts and 
Adornments, as Painting, Curling, and other Dreſ- 
ſi ings? For the one deſtroys Mankind , this encrea- 
Aa 3 ſeth 
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ſeth it; the one breeds Love, the other begets Harte. 
But ſome will ſlay, Thoſe Arts defend their Lives 
But where Men once uſe them to defend their Lives, 
they uſe them ten times to deſtroy Life ; which is no 
fault in the Inventer, but in the Uſer; no more is 
Painting , when it is uſed for a good intent, as to 
keep or encreale lawful affeQion. Bur, ſay they , it 
is a diſlembling to Make any thing appear otherwiſe 
than it is. 'Tis anſwerd , No more than to keep 
warm in Winter: for, Cold isnatural, and fo is the 
ſenſe of it in Winter: but Clothes to keep it out, 
are artificial ; and the true uſe of the art of Paint. 
ing,is to keep warm a lawful affetion. Beſides, If 
we muſt uſe no more than what Nature hath given 
us, we muſt go naked; and thoſe that have a Bald 
Head, muſt not wear a Peruick or Cap to cover it; 
and thoſe that are born with one Leg ſhorter than 
the other, muſt not wear a high Shooe to make them 
even, nor indeed wear any dhooes at all, eſpecially 
with Heels , becauſe they make them ſeem higher, 
but go with the bare Feet ; and thoſe that are crook- 
ed , muſt wear no Bombaſt ; and many ſuch Exam- 
ples may be brought. 

But, ſay ſome, itis a Bawd to entice, by beget- 
ting evil Deſires. It is anſwered, No more a Bawd, 
than Nature is in making a handſome Creature. But 
if they muſt do nothing for fear of Enticing , then 
Mankind muſt neither cut their Hair, nor pair their 


Nails, 
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Nails, nor ſhave their Beards, nor waſh themſelves 
( which would be very ſlovenly ), for fear they ſhould 
appear ſo handſome, that they may perſwade and 
entice the lookers on to evil Deſires ; which if fo, let 
them be like Swine, and wallow in Mite; but it is to 
be feared, that the very Mire will not quench the evil 
Deſires, ſo there may be more brought in defence of 
Painting, than can be ſaid againſt it. Wherefore, ſay 
they, itis lawful both in Maids and Wives, the one 
to get a good Husband ; the other to keep her Hul- 
band from coveting his Neighbour's Wife: for, it is 
an Honour for Maids to get good Husbands, becauſe 
it is akind of Reproach to live unmarried ; Marriage 
being honourable, and giving Reſpe& to Women 
(unleſs they be encloiſtered, which all Conſtitutions 
will not agree withall); and an honeſt Wife's Care is 
to pleaſe her Husband, if ſhe can, when ſhe hath 
him. 

For Marriage is the End of an honeſt Mind toall 
but Widows; forthey, when they marry again, do, 
as it were, Cuckold their dead and their living Huſ- 
band. Belides, if they have Children, they make a 
Diſtration and Diviſion in their Families, and,moſt 
commonly, to the ruin of the firſt Husband SEſtate 
having ſo great a ſhare, and ſo much power, Accor. 
ding to our Laws. And though they ſhould not 
murther themſelves, as the Cuſtom wed been in other 
Countreys ; but, to the contrary, rather preſerve 


their 
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their Health , and dry their Eyes a while after the 
Obſequies from Tears, which are Sacrifices to the 
Dead; yet ought they to live a retired Life, to 
ſhew their unalterable afteRions: for, though it be 
fit for a Widow to put off her violent Paſſion of 
Sorrow, as well as (he can ; yet thereis no Humour 
becomes that Condition better than Sadnels; for Sad- 
neſs, which is a moderate Grief, looks full of For- 
titude, and is Humble, Modeſt, Graceful, and fo far 
from diſcompoling any part, as it gives a ſetled and 
majeſtical Face. So Painting is moſt diſfallowable in 
Widows; for they ſhould take the example of Fu 
th, of whom it is ſaid, when ſhe went to Holofer- 
wes, That ſhe annointed her {elf as ſhe did uſually 
in her Husband Manaſſes time, which it ſeems ſhe 
uſed-not after he was dead, before this time : for , as 
they have none to diſpleaſe, ſo ought they not to 
allure. Burt ſome will ſay , That their Poverty is 
ſuch, that they know not how to live; and they 
may be preſented to ſuch a Fortune, as may make 
them live happy, and free from the Miſeries that 
Poverty compels them to. It is anſwered, Fhat Na- 
ture is ſatisfied with a little , if their Ambition be 
not great: but if not, they muſt make uſe of the old 
Proverb, which is, that Neceſſity hath no Law; in caſe 
they pretend not their Neceſlity to be greater. than 


indeed it 15. 


But 
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But to return to Beauty, it is pleaſing, either Na- 
tural or Artificial, and both to be admired : for , if 
Art be commendable, why not in the Face, as well 
as inthe Feet in dancing Meaſures, or as in the Hand 
upon Muſical Inſtruments, or in the Voice, or in 
the Art of Oratory and Poetry, which will ſooner 
encreaſe Deſires : yer this is allowed of in all pla- 
ces and times, not only in Secular Societies, bur in 
Spiritual Unions. And David, the Beloved of God, 
was a great Maſter in the Knowledg and Pratice of 
them. And if theſe Arts be commendable , and are 
Graces to all parts of the Body, ſhall it be condem- 
ned only for Colgur in the Face ? And as Beauty 
is the Adornment of Nature, ſo is Art the Adorn- 
ment of Beauty : and this faith the Defendant 
againſt the Plaintiff. 

But all Opinions, or moſt of them, have Sides 
and Fattions: but my Opinion is ſo far with the 
Defendant, that I believe all Adornments of Beauty 
are lawful in Women, if the Intention be good. 
Yet I am utterly againſt the Art of Painting, out 
of three reſpe&s: The firſt is, Becaule it is dange- 
rous: for, moſt Paintings are mixed with Mercury, 
which is of ſo ſubtil a malignant nature, as it will 
fall from the Head to the Lungs, and cauſe Con- 
ſumptions, and is the cauſe of ſwelling about the 
Neck and Throat. The next is, that it is fo far from 
adorning, as it disfigures ; for it will rot the Teeth, 
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dim the Eyes, and take away both the Life and 
Youth of a Face , which is the greateſt Beauty, 
Thirdly and laſtly , The Sluttiſhnels of it, and eſpe- 
cially in the Preparatives, as Masks of Sear-clothes, 
which are not only horrid to look upon, in that they 
ſrem as Dead Bodies embalmed ; but the ſink is 
offenſive. Then the Pomatum and Pultis, which are 
very unealietolye on , being wet and greaſe, and 
very unſavoury : for all the while they have it on, 
it preſents to their Noſe a Chandlers Shop, or a grea- 
ſie Dripping-pan, fo as all the time they fry (as it 
were) in Greaſe; neither will their Perfumes mend 
it, nor their Oils : and though I cannot ſay they 
live in Purgatory, becaule they ſhun all hor places, 
for they cannot have the comfortable heat of the 
Fire, and ſhun the natural heat of the Sun, as if 
they multlive always, as it they were at the North- 
Pole, for fear the Heat ſhould melt away their Oil; 
and Oily Drops can be no grace to their Face. 
Dry Painting ſhrivels up the skin ſo, that it imprints 
Age in their Face, in filling it full of Wrinkles. 
Wherefore, Paintings are both Dangerous , Ill-fa- 
voured, and Sluttiſh, beſides their troubleſome pains. 
But for other Adornments in Women, they are to 
be commended, as Curling, Powdring, Powncing, 
Cloathing, and all the varieties of Accoutrement, 
becauſe they have none of the ſaid former Quali- 
ties, but give a graceful advantage to the Perſon. 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, Dreſſing is the Poetry of Women, in ſhew- 
ing their Fancies, and is the cauſe of employing the 
greater part of a Commonwealth ; of four parts, 
three of them are employ d in the Arts of Adorn. 
ments ; for it is not only Taylors, Embroiderets, 
Perfumers, Milleners, Feather-makers, Jewellers, 
Silk-men, Semſters, Shoo-makers , Tire-men , and 
many, many more; but every one of theſe Trades 
have many Trades belonging to them ; as for ex- 
ample, How many Trades from the Silk-worm to 
the Lady's Gown? and from the Golden Mine, to 
the Lace that is laid upon it? and ſo in order to 
all other things; which is the cauſe of keeping a 
Commonwealth in Union, in buſying and em- 
ploying their Minds, which keeps them from Fa- 
Rious Thoughts and Deſigns. It diſtributes alſo, 
and ſpreads the Maintenance of the Kingdom: for, 
without particular Commerce and Traffick, a Com- 
monwealth cannot ſtand and ſubfiſt : far ; though 
many a Commonwealth may ſubfiſt without the 
help of their Neighbours, yet it cannot live with- 
out Employment among themſelves: for, as ſome 
ſhare in Lands, ſo others in Offices, and the reſt in 
Trades, wherein all traffick from the one to the 
other ; ſo that every Man lives by his Neighbour, 


and not altogether upon himlſelt. 
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Of Palencls aud Bluſhing. 


HEN a ſudden Paleneſs ſcizeth the Face, 


V \ it ſhews a Guiltineſs, or ſome great Fear : 


but a Bluſh will come to the & ace many times when 
there is no occaſion to raile it: for, it oftnerpro- 
ceeds rather from the Conſtitution of the Body, 


than from a Guiltinels of the Viind ; becauſe when 


the Blood is thin, and the Spirits are hot, they 
are apt io run up to the Face without the Mind's 
conſent or knowledg: But when Bluſhing is raiſed 
by the Mind, it is commonly from a Noble Su- 
ſpition ; that is, the Mind would not have ai evil 
ConſtruRion, where it delerves nought but a good 
Opinion. Ir is better to be Baſhful to Particulars, 
and Confident to the World, than Confident to 
Particulars, and Baſhftul to the World; tor it is a 
ſign they are afraid to hear of themlclves, though 
not to ſhew their Perſons, which ſeems as if their 
Actions ſhould bring a ſcandal to their Reputati- 
on; yet a Baſhſulneſ: doth fo obſtrud the ſenſe, that 
they cannot deliver any thing perte& to their Under- 
ſtandings, but ſeem like Changclings or Fools, al- 
though they have great Wits. 


Of 
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Of Boldneſs and Baſhfulnels. 


H E moſt of Mankind are either too bold, 
TI. too baſhful ; either 1o bold that they ſeem 
rade, or fo baſhful that they ſeem ſimple. Boldneſs 
is worle in reſpcR to others, bur better in reſpe&to 
themſelves; and Baſhfilneſs is better in reſpe& to 
others, but worle in reſpec to themſelves: for, Baſh- 
filneſs is always humble and civil to others , but 
fearful and timerous to it felt ; inſomuch that thoſe 
that have this Virtue- Vice (as I may call it) have 
neither freedom nor liberty ro expreſs themſelves 
after their natural accuſtomed manner , much leſs 
in ways of advantage; for they neither ij+ 1; /onſe, 
nor their words plain ; but ſpeak quite f:.;m1 the 
purpoſe, ſtuttering and ſtammering; or clic the 
Tongue is lo tied, that they become like thoſe that 
are dumb : neither can they behave themſclves well; 
and are ſo far from a gracctul Garb , that they be- 
have themlſclves like Changelings or Innocents, put- 
ting their Faces into a hundred ſeveral Countenan- 
ces, and their Bodies into as many ſeveral Poſtures. 
Nay, Baſhfulneſs hath ſuch a forcible power over 
the Body and Mind, as it draws and diſtorts the 
Limbs and Motions of the one, as the Diſeaſe of 
Convulſ;ons doth ; and diſtempers and diſtra&ts the 
other, as the Dilcaſe of Madneſs, in not knowing 
Bb 3 what 
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what they do; it unthrones the Underſtanding, and 
blindfolds the Judgment. And this Baſbfulneſs pro- 
ceeds from too great an apprehenſion of Miſdemea- 
nours; andisa Tyrant, for it tortures the Mind 
upon the Rack of Imagination , and whips the 
Body with the Pains of Reſtraint, giving no free- 
dom to the Thoughts, Words, or Actions ; it im- 
priſons Wit, and enſlaves noble Endeavours ; it 
obſcures Virtue, and dims Beauty ; it lames Beha- 
viour, it takes away the Majcſty of State, and 
the State of Majeſty ; it is aftronted by the boldly 
rude, or the rudely bold; it loſeth reſpeAs from the 
half-witted men, and only getspity from the Wiſe. 
But thoſe that are Baſhful , are not only Judicious 
and Ingenious, Witty and Wile; but moſt com- 
monly have {weet and kind Natures, noble and'ge- 
nerous Diſpoſitions, valiant and couragious Spirits, 
honeſt and temperate Lives; but the pleaſure of 
their Life is diſturbed with their imagination and 
conception of the Opinions of the World (I mean 
the World of Acquaintance), fearing their Cen- 
ſures, and doubting their Applauſe. 

This Baſhfulneſs proceeds from a noble Ambiti- 
on, or a pious Intention, either to get Fame, or 
to be an Example of Humility. But it looks as 
thorow a PerſpeQive-glaſs, ſearching into obſcu- 
rities: When Boldneſs is blind-fold, either with a 


Muffer of Ignorance, or Vain-glory ; and it either 
wants 
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wants Breeding or Wit: for, a poor ſimple Pca- $ 
ſant, many times, hath more confidence than a 
Noble Lord; a rude Clown, than a well-bred 
Gentleman; a Market-woman , than a great Lady; 
becauſe they neither examine, know, nor fear, the 
Errors they may fall into. Others arg fo vain-glo- 
rious, as to think they cannot commit Faults; but 
this Courtly Vice, or Vice that is ſo much court- 
ed, carries it ſelf with a haughty behaviour , anda 
proud demeanour, out-faces Truth, yer ſhrinks at 
Dangers; ſpeaks loud , but at little; threatens 
much, but dares not fight. They can receive no af- 
fronts, becauſe they will take none: for, whatſoever 
is offered as an Afﬀront, they take as a Jeſt, or 
Rallery; or out of an Inſenſibility , take all well, 
as being meant well; or out of a Vain-glory, 
think none dares offer it. But whatſoever their Be- 
haviour is to others, or of others to them, they 
are at liberty , and free in themſelves; not bound 
with the Chains of Baſbfulneſs , nor manacled with 
the Irons of Self-miſtruſt ; they have no repinings 
for what they have thought they have done amils; 
nor bluſhing-checks raiſed by ſuſpicious doubts;nor 
are tender-ey'd, that dare not look on an evil ob. 
jet, or objeQs that they may fallly think are (o, 
when they know they are innocent. But Boldneſs 
doth out-face, not only what might be thought 


evil, but what evil they have done; and ſtrange it 
1s, 
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1s, yet true, that it hath the power to make great 


Crimes ſeem lels, and Virtues greater or Nobler 
than they are ; like Masking-Scenes ſet with falſc 
Lights, preſent a City or a ſtately Tower, when itis 
nothing but Paſtboard painted over. 


Of Women indifferently Handſome. 


WW OME N, are more happy in their Hul- 


bands Aﬀe&@tion, when they are indifferent- 
ly Handſom , and various Humour'd , than when 
they are more exaG : for, a Woman that is extream 
Fair, is more for admiration , than for a ſetled affe- 
Gion : a Woman that is conſtantly Patient , ſeems 
Senſleſs or Simple , which makes him diſlike her : 
and a Woman that is always Cholerick and An- 
ory , ſeems a Fury; and ſhe thatis always Merry, 
diſturbs her Husband's ſerious Contemplation of 
ſolid Thoughts. She that is always Sad , dulls him. 
She that is always Complaining , is never pitied. 
And in thoſe that are Sickly , their Husbands can 
find no lively Contentment : for , what Melancho- 
ly Company are the Dying ? Nor ſhould they be 
too Devout and Preciſe; for Men in this World 
had rather converſe ordinarily with Mortals, than 
with Angels. But if a Woman be healthful of 
Body, plamp of Fleſh, neither Deformed, nor ex- 
atly Handſome , Graceful in Carriage , without 


afteta- 
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affefation ; of a ready Wit, and contriving Juds - 
ment; Cleanly without Curiolity, Honeſt with- 
out Pride , Caretul without Choler, I hritty with- 
out Sluttiſhneſs, and various in her Dreſles , and 
other Humours. Such a Wife it will notbe in the 
Husband's power to difſike ; and he willnot only 
like her, but extreamly love her, even to Dotage; 


for thoſe Qualities do violently draw his afteQtions. 


"i. * 


A 


Of the Preheminency of Wiſdom and Wir, 
before Riches and Beauty. 


ISDOM andWi, are to be preferred 
V V betore Riches or Beauty: for Wiſdom 


knoweth how to get, keep, and uſe Riches. Nei- 
ther can Beanty parallel Wiſdom: for, Wiſdom makes 
a man happy all his life, in governing his Paſſions, 
in chuling his ways in order to his Afeairs , for his 
beſt advantage ; and counlclling others in diſtreſs: 
tor which he is honoured , eſteemed, loved, and 
ſought after, to redreſs the incumbred , relieve the 
diſtreſſed, and reconcile difterences. She helps the 
Blind, and gives Eyes of Underſtanding to the 
Ignorant. In ſhort, Wiſdom is the Armof ſtrength 
to defend, the watchful Eye to deſcry Dangers, the 
Finger to point and dire&, the Tongue to perſwade 
and admoniſh: Ir is the Heart of Courage, the 
nouriſhing Liver , the Stomach or Store- houſe, the 
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Bowels and Center, the Head and Governour of a 
Commonwealth. Alſo, Wit is to be preferred be- 
fore Beauty : for, there is as much difference be- 
twixt Wit and Beauty, as betwixt Soul and Bo- 
dy. Wit is, as it were, Spiritual ; but Beauty is 
Corporal, and is fubje& to the variations of leve- 
ral Opinions: for, Beanty is not in all Nations a- 
like; but Wit is Wit in all Languages: Beauty wea- 
ries the Eye with Repetitions, but Wzt refreſheth 
the Ear with variety of Diſcourſe : Wit isthe God 
of Paſſions, creating and diſpoſing them at his 
pleaſure. 

Not only Wiſdom and Wit, but Riches allois 
ro be preferred before Beauty ; though it be a gift 
of Fortune, and Beauty a gift of Nature: for, 
Beauty captivates, where Riches enllaves : nay, 
were there a Beauty that had as much as Nature 
could give it , joined with an Angelical Mind; yet 
it would never triumph fo long , nor enthrall ſo 
many , nor be ſo conſtantly ſerved , as Riches is: 
Riches hath no unfaithful Lovers, although ſhe may 
have ignorant Servants, who moſt commonly are 
turn'd weeping out of doors: for, ſhe is a Humour- 
ſome Miſtreſs, and changeth often, but ſeldom 
makes a good Choice, 'The reaſon why Riches 
are preferred , eſteemed , honoured, and unweari- 
edly followed, is, Becauſe they afford more Va- 


riety, which the nature of Man delights and ſeeks 
after; 
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after ; whereas Beauty is (till one and the ſame. Bur 
though Riches are fleeting, yet many times the 
Careful and Prudent have poleſt them long; where- 
as Beauty no ſooner (hews her ſelf , but dyes. 


The Beauty of Mean Perſons, 


B E AUTTYT in Meanand Poor Perſons, is only 
lubje& to T emptation , not to Admiration ; as 
the Beauty of great Palaces is famous in Hiſtories. 
But thoſe Beauties that come from an Humble 
Birth, and have their Breeding in a ſmall Cot- 
tage , are buried in their Poverty; which ſhews, it 
is not only the Beauty which Nature gives , but 
that is adorn d by Art, which allures the Mind : 
for, good Fortune gives Beauty a Luſter , and 
makes it appear Divine, and fo doth Rich Appa- 
rel, Attendance, and the like: for, it is the Trap- 
pings, and the Ceremony, which take the Eyes of 
the Beholders : Whereas Il Fortune, and Poverty, 
do caſt a ſhadow upon Natural Beauty, and eclipſe 
it from the Eyes of the World. Thus Beauty is 
admired and divulged , according to Wealth and 
Dignity , unleſs ſome ſtrange and unuſual Acci- 
dent happens to noiſe it abroad; otherwiſe we 
ſhall not hear Poor and Mean Perſons mentioned 
in many Ages, but ſuch as the Fancies of Poets 
make; whenas of Beauties that were Great 
Cc 2 and 
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and Rich, all Chronologies are full. 


Of Imaginary Beauty. 


OME do imagine , That Beauty conſiſts in 
Sg the Opinions of Men, rather than in the Linea- 
ments, Symmetry , and Motion of the Body , or 
the Colour of the Skin : for, what appeareth bean- 
tiful to one Nation , doth not fo to another; wit- 
neſs the Indians, or Ethiopians, who think the 
blackeſt Skin , flatteſt Noſes, and thickeſt Lips, 
the greateſt Beanties ; which yet ſeem Deformed 
and Monſtrous to the Exropians. The like of par- 
ticular Perſons in ſeveral Nations: for, what to 
one perſon ſhall appear a Beauty, ſo much as to 
enamour his Soul with admiration; ſhall, to ano. 
ther, appear deformed , even to diſlike: Which 
ſhews, that were there a Body never fo exaQtly 
proportion'd , or its Motions never fo graceful, or 
Colour never ſo Orient, yet it will not pleaſe 
all. I will not ſay, There is no ſuch thing as a 
true Beanty; but, no ſuch Beanty as appears to all 
Eyes alike; becauſe there is not Variety enough 
in one Beauty to pleaſe the various Fancies of Man- 
kind: for, ſome fancy Black,ſome Brown, ſorne Fair, 
ſome a Sad Countenance , ſome a Merry , ſome a 
more Baſhful, ſome a more Bold: and for Sta- 
ture, ſome like a Tall, ſome a Low, ſome a Far, 
ſome 
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ſome a Lean; and ſome diſlike ome Motions, ſome 
others; ſome like grey Eyes, ſome black, ſome blew: 
and to make a mixture of all theſe, is impoſlible. 
Therefore, although there may be as great, and as 
good a Harmony in Beauty, as in Muſick; yet as 
all Tunes pleale not all Ears, fo all Beauties pleaſe 


not all Eyes. 
Of Natural Beauty. 


E AUTY isa certain Splendor, which flows 
in a Line, or Air of Lights, from the Spirits, 
and gives a ſhining Glory upon the Face; which 
Light, with Ill Complexions, or not Lovely Fea- 
tures, bs darkned, as the Sun with Clouds; __ 
in ſome Faces have thicker Clouds than others, 
which make a beauty appear more Splendid at ſome 
times than others. In Age, Beauty ſeldom or ne- 
ver appears, being in the Winter-ſeaſon of Life; 
but in Youth the Air is always ſerene and clear. 
Some fee this Splendor or Beauty ina Face, which 
others do not, as having a more diſcerning Spirit; 
which makes ſome wonder at ſuch as do fall in love 
with thoſe that they ſhall think IIl-favoured. Be- 
lides, there is a Sympathy of Spirits, to perceive 


that in ſome one or other , which Lookers-on can- 


B 


not find our, 
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Of Vertuous Women's Pride. 


T* Pride ſeems Handſome, and may be allowed 
in any, it is in Women; becauſe it gives a di- 
ſtance to Idle Pretenders, and Corrupters of Cha- 
ſtity. Neither is it bad in Women to be proud of 
their Chaſtity and Honeſty , no more than it was 
in Alexander to be proud of his VifQories, or in 
Helen to be proud of her Beauty, or in Rometobe 
proud of her Spoyls, and Royal Slaves: for, Ho- 
neſty is Womens greateſt Beauty, and they may 
glory in itas in their greateſt Honour, and triumph 
in it as in their greateſt Victory. 

And though Women are naturally Fearful; yet 
thoſe that are truly Chaſt and Honeſt, rather than 
they would infringe the leaſt part of their Chaſti- 
ty, either by enchanting Words, or alluring Looks, 
or Inviting AQtions, they would loſe their Life, and 
triumph in Death, ſooner than they would ſuffer 
their Virtue to be overcome either by Stratagems 
of Follies, or Treacherous Bribes, or by force of 
wicked Appetites. T herefore Women ſhould beſo 
well inſtructed in the Principles of Chaſtity , that 
no falſe Doctrine might perſwade them from ir; nei- 
ther Praiſes, nor Profeſſions, nor Oaths, nor Vows, 
nor Wealth, nor Dignity , nor Example; loving 


always Temperance and Sobriety in Friend(hip. 
Mo- 
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Modeſty ſhould dwell in their Thoughts, Wit 
marſhal their Words, Prudence rule their Actions: 
They fhould have a Graceful Behaviour , a Mo- 
deſt Countenance, be Witty in Diſcourſe , Civil 
in Society, and Courteous in Demeanour. 

On the other ſide, Men ſhould be Valiant in 
Warr, Temperate in Peace; Juſt to others, and 
Prudent to themſelves: but Nature's Extraordi- 
nary Works are not commonly diſtributed. 


a 
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SEVERAL ALLEGORIES. 
ALLEGORT 1. 


OST Men's Minds are Infipid, having 
no Balſamical Virtue ; they are as the 
$4 Terra Damnata of Nature. 

Their Brains moſt commonly are like 
Barren Grounds , which bear nothing but Moſſy 
Tenorance, and no Flowers of Wir. 

The courſe of their Lives is like thoſe that dig 
in a Coal-Pit; their AQtions are as the Coals, by 
which they are ſmutcht and blackt with Infamy ; 
or elſe their AQtions are like a Sexton, which digs 
a Grave to bury the Life in Oblivion. 
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ALLEGORY 2. 


T HE Mind is like a Commonwealth, and the 
Thoughts as the Citizens; or the Thoughts 
are like Houſhold-ſervants, who are buſily em- 
ployed about the Aﬀairs of the Mind, who is 
the Maſter. 


ALLEGORY 3. 


LICK bufic Thoughts ſuck Vapours from 
Q the Stomach to the Head , as W ater through 


a Straw, fucked by the Mouth. But ſtrong 'work- 
ing Thoughts draw Vapours up, as Water is drawn 
with Buckets out of a Well. 


ALLEGORT 4 


HE Brain of a Man is the Globe of the 
T rw and Knowledg is the Sun that gives it 
light : Underſtanding is the Moon , that changeth 
according as it receives light from the Sun of Know- 
ledg: Ignorance is the Shadow that cauſeth an E- 
clipſe: The Four Quarters are, Infancy , Youth, 
Manhood, and Age: As for Experience, it 
makes the Full Moon. 
Or, Knowledg is the Brain , and Underſtand- 
ing 
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ing the Eyes of the Brain: which do not all ſee 
clearly ; ſome are purblind, thoſe can only per- 
ceive, but not with perfc& diſtinQtions: ſome ſquine, 
and to thoſe all Objefts ſeem double, like a Fanus- 
face; ſome are weak , either by ſickneſs, or by age, 
and they ce all, as in a Miſt, thick and obſcure: 
ſome are ſtark blind, and they ſce nothing art all. 
Thus they that have clear Eyes of Underſtand- 
ing, in the Brain of Knowledg, have a good and 
ſolid Judgment : To be Purblind, is to be obſti- 
nate in an Opinion, making no diſtinftion of Rea- 
ſon: To be a Squint, is to be Doubtful; which 
makes double objects, as, whether it be, or benot: 
To have a weak Eye, is to have a narrow Capa- 


city: To be Blind, is to be a very Fool. 
ALLEGORY 5. 


HE World is the Ground, whereon the 
T's Mind draws and deſigns (with the Pencils 


of Appetite) the actions of Life, mixing the Co- 
lours of ſeveral Objeas together with the Oil of 
Thoughts; and Diſlikes are the Dark Colours 


which ſhadow the Light of Pleaſures. 


Dd - ALLE- 
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ALLEGORY 6. 


HE Mind is a Garden , where all manner of 

Seeds are fown ; Profperitics are the fine paint- 
ed Tulips, Innocency the white Lillies; the four 
Virtues are the ſweet Gilliflowers, Roſes, Violets, 
and Prim-roſes; Learning is the taſtable and fa- 
voury Herbs; Afflictions are Rue, Wormwood, 
and Rubarb, which are bitter to the taſte, but yet 
wholſome and beneficial to the curing the ſick and 
diſtempered Soul, purging the ſuperfluous vanity 
thereof, and ſerve as Antidotes againſt the Vices 
of Pride, Ambition, Extortion , Covetoulſneſs, 
and the like , which are Night-ſhade , and Helle- 
bore: Poppey is) Stupidity ; Sloth aud Ignorance 


are Weeds which ſerve for no uſe. 


ALLEGORT 7. 


f 


= 


THE Thoughts are like Starrs in the Firma- 

ment , where ſome are fix d, others like the wan- 
dring Planets; others again are only like Meteors, 
which when their Subſtance is waſted, their Light 
gocth out: The Underſtanding 1s like the Sun, 
which gives Light to all the reſt of the Thoughts : 
Memory is like the Moon, which hath its New, its 
Full, and its Wane, 


A L- 


—— 
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ALL EGORT 8s. 


AN is like the Globe of the World, and 
his Head as the higheſt Region, wherein 
Knowledg , as the Sun , runs in the Ecliptick Line 
of Reaſon, and gives light of Underſtanding to 
all the reſt of the Thoughts, as to fo many Pla- 
nets which move by degrees in their ſeveral Orbs, 
ſome ſlower , and ſome faſter. Ignorance is the to- 
cal Eclipſe; and violent Paſſions, as dark Clouds, 
that veil the face thereof ; which is only ſcen by the 
ſhadows, but not in its full Glory. 


ALLEGORT 9. 


HE Worldis a Shop, which ſells all manner 
of Commodities to the Soul and Senſes: The 
Price are Good AQtons and Bad, for which they 
have Salvation or Damnation , Peate or Warr. 
Pleaſure or Pain , Delight or Grief. 
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ALLEGORT 1o. 


w HE Earth is thegreat Merchant of the World, 

trafficking with the Sun, and the reſt of the 
Planets; whoſe Store-houſes are the ſeveral Regi- 
ons, from whence ſhe fetches ( being the great 
Loadſtone to the World), in Ships of AttraQi- 
on, her ſeveral Commodities , Heat and Moiſture, 
whereof ſhe makes Life, and ſells it to ſeveral 


Creatures, who pay her Death for the ſame. 


AZLEGORT 1n. 


HE World is like the Sea, and Life and 

Death the flowing and ebbing thereof: Warrs 
are the Storms that make it rough in Billows of 
FaQtion ; and the Tongues of Men, by their loud 
Reports , are as the roaring thereof ; but Peace is 
the Calm, which makes it ſo ſmooth, that the face 
of Tranquillity is ſeen therein: Proſperity is the 
Sun, which throws its Beams of Plenty thereon : 
But Adverſity is as dark Clouds , which hang full 
Diſcontent , and oft-times fall in Showers of De- 
ſolation and Deſtruction. 


_—_— 
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ALLEGORY 12. 


TT E World is like a great City , wherein is 


much Commerce, through which runs a grear 
Navigable River of Ambition, ebbing and flow- 
ing with Hope and Doubt , having Barks of Self- 
conceit floating thereon, filled with Pride and 
Scorn ; and Merchants of FaQion ſetting forth 
Ships of Trouble, to bring in Power and Autho- 
rity ; which Ships, by the Storms of Warr, are 
oft-times wrack't ; where all Happineſs and Peace is 
drown'd in the Waves of Miſery and Diſcontent: 
But Silver Vows , Gilded Promiſes, and Golden 
ExpeRations, make a glorious ſhew , like a Gold- 
{mith's Shop; and though the Subſtance doth not 
waſte, yer it- is often melted by croſs accidents, 
and forgetfulneſs, and the Faſhions alter according 
to the Humouts of the time. Hard Hearts, bold 
Faces , feared Conſciences , and raſh Ations, ate 
the Braſs and Iron that make the Inſtruments of 
Warr. 

ALLEGORT 13: 


" OR TUNE is a Mountebank, cozening and 
cheating Mankind , ating upon the Stage of 
the World, where Proſperity plays the part of a 
Fool to allure the Multitude , enticing them to buy 
her 
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her Druggs of Follies and Vanities, or Antidotes 
of Experience againſt her Poyſons of Milcries; 
which Poyſons are many times ſo ſtrong, that they 
kill, and admit of no Remedy ; but ſhe cares not, 
ſo has W are be fold , whether they live or dye. 

A Man is like a "EW of Toys, wherein are 
ſome falle Drawers of Deceit, which none can dif- 


cover to the view of the World , but Proſperity 


and Adverlity. 
The Tongue is a Key , which unlocks the Door ; 
of the Ears, and lets in Flattery , to ſteal Aﬀe- 
Rion from the Hearr. 
The Heart of a Man is the Church of Contro- 
verlie; and the Tongue is the Sophiſter-Prieſt, 
which preacherh Falſe Dodtrine. 


ALLEGORY 14. 


N the Head of Man was a Diet call'd, and 
Wir choſen Emperor: He was an aQtive Prince 
and ſo ingenious, that he had Trade and Traffick 
not only with every Kingdom, but he made his 
advantage upon every Thing: Belides, he kept his 
Kingdom in Peace, ſetting his Subjets Thoughts 
on work, leſt they ſhould become idle, and ſogrow 
FaQtious for want of Employment ; and ſometimes, 
to recreate them, he makes Maſques and Plays, 


Balls and Songs , to which they dance upon the 
Feet 


r 
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Feet of Numbers ; but if this Emperor did chance 
to make Warr upon his Neighbours, he never 
went forth himſelf , bur ſent his Satyrical Jeſtsout, 
which march'd upon grounds of white Paper, arm'd 
with black Ink, and fighting with ſharp words; and 
moſt commonly they rout his Enemies with Scorn, 
or kill them with Reproach, and bury them with 
Infamy. 


ALLEGORT 15. 


H E ſeveral Brains of Men are like to ſeve- 
Th Governments or Kingdoms: The Monar- 
chical Brain is , where Reaſon rules as ſole King,and 
is enthron'd in the Chair of Wiſdom, which keeps 
the Vulgar Thoughts in Peace and Obedience, not 
daring to riſe up in Rebellious Paſſions. But the 
Ariſtocratical Brain is, where ſome few, but ſtrong 
Opinions, govern 'all the Thoughts: theſe Gover- 
nours, moſt commonly, are T yrannical, executing 
their Authority by Obſtinacy. But in the De- 
mocratical Brain, there is no certain Government, 
nor ſetled Governour: for, the Power lies among 
the Vulgar Thoughts, who are always Placing 
and Diſplacing ; one while a vain Imagination is 
carried in the Chair of Ignorance , and cryed up 
with Applauſe by the idle and looſe Thoughts; 
and, in a ſhort time after, thrown out with Accu- 

E e ſation 
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ſation and Exclamation , and afterwards executed 
upon the Block of Stupidity ; and fo Conceptions 
of all forts are moſt commonly ſerved with the 
lame ſauce; and if by chance they ſet up Reaſon 
or Truth, they fare no better ; for the inconſtant 
Multitude of Rude and Illiterate Thoughts, 
diſplaces them again , and oft-times executes them 


upon the Scaffold of Injuſtice, with the Sword of 


| Falſhood. 
ALLEGORT 16. 


HE Head of Man is like a Wilderneſs, 
inert Thoughts, as ſeveral Creatures, live: 
Coveting Thoughts hunt after our Appetites, 
which never leave feeding, until their Deſires are 
ſatisfied , or indeed glutted. Others are fo fearful, 
that every Obje& is apt to ſtartle them; and 
others ſo dull and flow, that they are like craw- 
ling Worms: others fo elevated, like Birds , that 
they flye in Airy Imagination, and many above 
all poſſibility. 
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ALLEGORT 17. 


AN and the World do much reſemble: 
The Heart is like the Torrid Zone, and 
the Flame blazes there as the Sun, which ſends forth 
Rays through the Eyes, that draw in Aﬀetions ; 
whereas ſome Obycas are like the grols Vapours, 
which gather into Clouds of Melancholy , and 
darken the reſplendent Lights of Joy ,, quaſh the 
natural Heat, and nouriſh Humours, where - 
with the Health is impaired , and the Body be: 
comes lean , barren, and cold : but when the Heat 
of the Heart diſſipates thoſe Vapours, it either 
turns into windy Sobbs , or ſhowers of Tears , or 
thundering Groans ; or elle it rarifies into a Cry- 


ſtalline T ranquillity. 


ALLEGORT 1s. 


HE Spirit travels in Ships of Air, from the 
Kingdom of the Brain ; hoiſting up the Sails 
of the Eye-lids, being well balanced with clear 
ſight, puts forth from the Oprtick Port, through 
the Haven of the round Circle in the Ball; and 
when it is full freighted with Objects, returns and 
pays Knowledg (for Cuſtom) to the Soul, its King; 
wheteby the Kingdom grows rich in Underſtand- 
E e 2 ing, 
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ing , beſides the curioſity of Fancy, But withall, 
it fills the Kingdom full of vain Opinions , which 
are able to rebel with the Pride of Self-conceit. 


ALLEGORT 19. 


HE Brain is like a PerſpeQtive-glaſs, and the 

Underſtanding isthe Eye to diſcover the Truth, 
Follies, and Falſhood in the W orld. 

The Brain is like a Foreſt , and the Thoughts as 
Paſſengers that travel therein, making Inrodes, and 
beating out Paths. And when the Brain is very 
dry, by reaſon of hot Vapours from the Liver, 
there ariſeth ſuch a duſt of vain Phantaſms, as puts 
out the Eyes of Truth; and when the Brain is 
flabby and wet by reaſon of cold Vapours which 
are ſent out of the ill-digeſting Stomach, there is 
ſuch a Bogg of Ignorance, that the T houghts ſink 
therein, and can-hardly get out, and many times 
are loſt in thoſe Quagmires; but when there is fair 
Weather of Health , there is Pleaſure and De- 
light. 
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ALLEGORY 20. 


T HE firſt beſt Poetical Brain, was as a 
Flint, and Fancy the Sparks that are ſtruck 
by the Iron Senſes, and all Modern Poets the 
Tinder that takes fire from thence. 

Fancies are toſt in the Brain, as a Ball againſt a 
Wall, where every Bound begets an Eccho: fo 
from one Fancy ariſe more. 

Phraſe is the Painting , Number the Materials 
and Fancy the Ground whereon the Poctical Airy 
Caſtles are built. There is no ſuch ſweet and plea- 
ling Companion , as Fancy in a Poetical Head. 

The Brains of Men are like Colledges, and the 
Thoughts are the Students that dwell therein: 
Thus many Heads may make up an Univerſity. 


ALLEGORT 21. 


WW I T is like a Pencil that draws ſeveral Fi- 


oures, which are the Fancies; and the 
Brain is the Hand to guide that Pencil ; where all 
Hands draw not one and the ſame Figure, but 
leveral, according to the skill of the hand : So all 
Fancies do not run one way , but according to the 
temper of the Brain, ſome run into Invention, as 
Artificers; ſome into Val, as Poets: fo that all 
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Wir is Fancy; yet ſo much is the Poets Wir 
above the Artificers, that his Fancy cannot be 
put into Artificial Figures, but is as the Spirit, the 
other as the Body. 


ALLEGORYT 22. 


VV: is like a Lilly; the one is as pleaſant 


to the Ear, as the other is to the Eye; it 
comes to fading naturally ; and if it benot timely 
oathered, it ſoon withers and dyes. 


ALLEGORT 23. 


_ DENCE is like an Oak; it is long a 


growing , and it is old before it dyes. 
ALLEGORY 24 


N the Tower of Ambition, hangs a Dial 
Q of Induſtry, where the Sun of good For- 
rune ſhews the time of Friendſhip, on the Figure 


of Profeſſion. 
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ALLEGORYT 25. 


ELANCHOLY is the North-Pole, 
M Envy the South, Choler is the Torrid 
Zone, and Ambition is the Zodiack; Joy is the 
Ecliptick Line, where the Sun of Mirth runs: Ju- 
ſtice is the EquinoQtal ; Prudence and Temper- 
ance are the ArQick and AntarQick Circles; Pati- 
ence and Fortitude are the Tropicks. 


ALLEGORYT 26. 


T EARS pierce through the Heart of Grief, 
and vent it out through the Eyes of Sorrow. 


ALLEGORY 27. 


OME Eyes allure Hearts, as Falconers do 
Hawks. 


ALLEGORY 28. 


= {UGHT'S arelike Pan-cakes, and the 
Brain is the Pan wherein they are toſſed and 
turned by the ſeveral ObjeRs, as by ſeveral Hands. 


A 
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ALLEGORT 29. 


PAIN in the Teeth, is like a Gout in the 
Toe. 


ALLEGORY 20. 


HE Stomack is the Still, the Heart is the 
4 Furnace where the Fire lies; the Heart is a 
Limbeck , wherein all Paſſions are diſtilled, and the 
Fume thereof aſcends to the Head, and iſſues out 
either through the Eyes, or Mouth; from the Eyes 
run the water of Tears, from the Mouth the 


ſpirits of Words. 


ALLEGORY 31. 

F ANCY in Verſe or Proſe , is like a Child 

in the Womb, which only lives whilſt it is in 
motion ; but when once the innate motion ceaſes, 
it is dead: So Fancy , when once it is conceived 
and quickned in the Brain, if it be not brought 
forth and pur into Writing, it dyes; andif thoſe 
Writings' be onceloſt , they cannot: be writ again; 
no more than a Child can go into the Womb, and 
be as it was. 
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ALLEGORYT 32. 


\VE T is the Eſſence of the Mind, or 
V Soul. 


ALLEGORT 33. 


=” E Ingredients of the Mind are, Know- 
ledg, Underſtanding , Imagination, Concep- 
tion , Opinion, Will, Memory, and Remem- 
brance ; theſe Compounds make up a Rational 
Soul, as ſeveral Ingredients make MSzthridate. 


ALLEGORT 34. 


ID ISCOURSE is like playing at Tennis, 
and the Tongue is the Racket to ſtrike the 
Ball of Wit, and the Brains are the Gamelſters; 
and if the Gameſters be not equally skiltul, or at 
leaſt very near , they cannot play: for , one can- 
not play a Game alone; there muſt be two that 
muſt be match d together. 
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ALLEGORY 35. 


MIT ATIONS are like a flight of Wild- 

Geeſe, which go each one after another : when 
dingularity is like a Phoenix , having no Compa- 
nion or Competitor , which makes it the more ad- 
mird. And though ſome Imitations are good, and 
thoſe are to be commended that copy well an ex- 
cellent Original; yet it expreſſeth want cf Juv: 
tion, that they cannot draw without a Pattern; ar 
it is weakneſs not to be able to go without ti: 


help of another. 


ALLEGORYT 36. 


VERY ſuperfluous Cup , and every ſa- 
FE, perfluous Bit, is digging a Grave to bury 
Life in. 

ALLEGORY 37. 


VV ANTON Eyes are like Apes, that 


$kip on every Face, and oftentimes put 
the Countenance whereon they light, out of or- 
der. 
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ALLEGORY 38. 


_” Y little Fly, and every little Pebble, 


and every little Flower, is a Tutor in Na- 
tures School to inſtru the Lnderſtanding: The 


Four Elements are the four great Volumes, where- 


in lye Nature's Works, 


ALLEGORT 39. 


T HE Mind is like a God, that governs all : 


The Imaginations, like Nature, that created 
all: The Brain, as the only Matter on which all 
Figurative T houghts are printed and formed. Or 
the Mind is like an Infinite Nature, having no Di- 


menſion nor Extenſion; and the Thoughts are 
like Infinite Creatures therein. 


ALLEGORT 400. 
HE Mind travels through Speculations and 


Contemplations, on Probability with Rea- 
ſon. 
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ALLEGORY a1. 


| EARS are the Children of Grief; which 
melting, dye as ſoon as they are Lorn, ur 
the Womb wherein they Iye ( which 1s the Lye ) 


is always ſwelled. 


— 


ALLEGORYT 42. 


HOUGH TS are like {everal Winds, that 

blow from every corner of the Head; and the 

four Partitions of the Skull, are Eaſt, Weſt, 
North, and South : From the North blow Thoughts 
of Melancholy, which bring cold and chilling 
Fears,” which freeze the Blood, as it were, making 
it thick; and congeal the Spirits, which otherwiic 
would flow with Agitation. From the South part 
blow ſuffocating Thoughts, which cauſe foggy 
Vapours to ariſe to darken the Mind, and gather 
it into Clouds of Diſcontent , which fall down 
into Showers of Tears. From the Weſt, blow 
Malignant Thoughts , which corrupt the clearer 
Minds, and enflame the Airy Spirits, cauſing 
Plavues of Jealouſte, or a Famine of Deſpair , or 
W arrs of Fury and Madneſs. From the Eaſt, rc- 
- (ing Thoughts ariſe , which make the Mind fe- 
ae, and when the Mind .is hot with Ambition, 
cau- 
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cauſed by the Sun of Hope, then thele pleaſanc 
Gales of Thoughts fan it with Poctical puffs, and 
allay it with the ſweet Dew of Fancy, cauſing 
Flow ry Sonnets to ſprout out on the white Ground 


of fine Paper. 
ALLEGORT 43- 


c OM E Women's Faces are Masks of Mo- 
deſty to cover the Diſhoneſty of their Hearts. 


ALLEGORT 44. 


F ALSHOODS are like Caps, which cv- 
ver the Head of Knowledg from the Sun of 


Truth: or like Vaults, or Woods, that make Ec- 
choes, where Words ſpread far, and ſound dou- 
ble and treble: or like Squares of Glaſs, which 


make of one, a thouſand. 


ALLEGORT 45. 


WICKED Man's Heart is like a Snake of 
Wier put up round in a Box, that when it 


is opened by baſe or cruel Adtions, it flies in the 
Face of thoſe that ſtand by it. 
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ALLEGORY 46. 


— Thoughts of Men are like the Pulles ; 
the well-temper d Pulſe beats even, ſtrong, and 
(low; bnt a hot Conſtitution beats even , ſtrong, 
and quick ; a Feveriſh Pulſe beats double and quick; 
but in a high Fever the Pulte beats treble, and lome- 
times ſeems to ſtand ſtill; and in a Cold Conſti- 
rution , the Pulſe beats ſlow and dull. So the 
Thoughts, thoſe that are ſlow, ſtrong, and even, are 
W iſe and Judicious; thoſe that are even, ſtrong, 
and quick, are W itty and Ingenious ; thoſe that 
are double and quick, have ready Wits , but no 
Judgments; thoſe that have treble Thoughts , and 
ſometimes ſeem to ſtand ſtill, are Mad , but have 
ſtrong Fancies; and thoſe that are ſlow and dull, 
have neither Wir nor Judgment. There is no way 


to clear Thoughts, but by Words. 


ALLEGORT a7. 


M* LANCHOLY Perſons are never in 
the Mean, but always in Extreams; as, 
ſometimes in an Humour of extream Laughter , 
other times poſleſt with high Fears, paſſionate W eep- 
ing, violent Anger or Rage, and fo with ſtupid 
Dulneſs, and know not why , and yet Rational 
Per- 
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Perſons; therefore it is not always outward Ob- 
jeas , but inward Uiſpoſitions (as the working of 
the Spirits, or the motion of the Body ): for, 
Melancholly perſons have thick, groſs, heavy Hu- 
mours; when the Humour is rarified, it moves 
Laughter; when heated, Anger; when moved 
with deſperate Fear, the Smoak ( which is the 
breathing of it ) diſtills into Tears ; when ſerled 
and cold , Stupid: So this 5ne Humour brings 


ſeveral Paſſions. 


ALLEGORT 48. 


ORDS of Commendations, mixt with 
WW Flowers of Rhetorick, make a ſweet 
Poſic of Joy, when they are bound up with the 
Beams of Pleaſant Eyes:- but Words of Re- 
proach , bound up with the Wrinkles of Frowns, 
make a Rod to whip an Offender. 


ALLEGORT 49. 


HEY that take Selt-love for their Guide, 
ride in the ways of Partiality, on the Horſe 
of Flattery, to the Judg of Falſhood; and they 
that take Reaſon for their Guide, ride in the way 


of Probability , on a Horſe of Prudence, towards 
the End of Truth. 
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ALLEGORY 50. 


QC PIGHT creeps like a Snake out of the Bank 
of baſe Thoughts, to ſting the Name of good 


Fame. 


ALLEGORY 51. 
T HE Animal Figure of Mankind , I will (7h 


milize to an Iſland; the Blood as the Sea that 
runs about, the Mouth as the Haven whichreceives 
the Ships of Proviſion, which are Meat, Drink, or 
Merchandize of Luxurious and Superfluous Mears 
and Drinks , which cauſe many times the ruin of 
the Iſland. As a Rebellious Pride, fo the Hu- 
mours of the Body ſwelling with Malignity ruin 
it by a ſudden Uturpation , as Dead-Palſies, A- 
poplexies, or the like. But the Exterior Senſes are 
the Forts; and the Vital parts are like the Maga- 
zine, which as long as they are ſecured, and that 
there are Proviſions, they are ſafe; bur' if once 
they are taken , the Iſland is utterly loſt and ruina- 
ted; befides, the Iſland is in great danger to be 
overflowed: for the Blood, which is as the Sca, be- 
ing always in perpetual motion, running abour, 
Ebbing and Flowing through the narrow Veins, 
ard large Arteries, it by chance it break through 
the Arteries, or erfiow the ſmall Veins, it drowns 
the Iſland: Wherefore Chirurgeons (which are like 


Drainers) mult cut Sluces to let it our. 


AL- 
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ALLEGORY 52. 


Married life is an Oho Podridoof ſeveral Tron- 
A bles and Vexations mixt together; and lay the 
chief Meat ſhould be Turtle-Doves ( though they 
are moſt commonly Scolding-Daws) yet Jealouſic 
is the Sauce and Broth thereto; Sickneſs and Pain 
in Breeding and Bearing of Children, are the Le- 
mons and Oranges that are mixed therein, 

On this Diſh a Married-lite feeds , which pro - 
duceth no good Nouriſhment , but breeds raw, in- 
digeſted, cholerick, and melancholy Humours; but 
a ſingle Solirarineſs is a Diſh which is made with 
Ingredients of Peace, Happinels, Pleaſure, and De- 
light. 

"This Diſh produceth good Nouriſhment; and 


that Life ofr-times invites the Muſes to feed thereon. 


ALLEGORY 53. 


IFE is like the Shell of a Nut, and Reputa- 
L tion like the Kernel therein ; which if the 
Teeth of Time crack gently, the Kernel comes 
out whole ;. but if it crack it too roughly or hard, 
it breaks the Shell, and bruiſes the Kernel, or champs 


it all in pieces, 
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ALLEGORYT 54. 
RIENDSHIP is like to two Convex 


4. Glaſſes, where the Species come forth and meer 
each other. 


ALLEGORY 55. 
T HE Mind is like Nature, and the ſeveral 


Thoughts are the ſeveral Creatures it doth cre- 
ate: Forgetfulneſs is the Death, and Remembrance 


the Lite. 
ALLEGORY 56. 


USTICE ſhould be a Man's Governour, 
Prudence his ' Counſellor, Temperance his 
Friend , Fortitude his Champion , Hope his Food, 
Charity his Houſe, Faith his Porter to keep out 
all Faſhood, and to let in none but Trath ; Wt 
his Companion , Love his Bedfellow , Patience his 
Miſtreſs or Handmaid , Reaſon his Secretary, and 
Judgment his Steward. 


eALLEGORY 57. 
P R UDENCE, through the ground of Mi- 


ſery', cuts a River of Patience, where the 
Mind ſwims in Boats of Tranquillity , along the 
Streams of Life, until it comes to the ſhore of Death, 


where all Streams meet. 
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ALLEGORY 58. 


A CHIL D's Brain is like Ground uncultiva- 
ted, Time the Husband-man, and the ſeve- 
ral Senſes are as Plows, throwing up the Furrows 
of Conception , and ſowing Seeds of Thoughts, 
from whence ſprout up ſeveral Opinions and Fancies. 
Or a Child's Brain is like an Ifland unhabired, 
and the Blood inthe Veins is the Sea that doth ſur- 
roundit; but Time, the great Navigator, plants it 
with Strength, which cauſeth the Spirits, as Mer- 
chants, to traffick thereto; by which it becomes po- 
pulated with T houghts, and builds Towers of Ima- 
ginations; the Magiſtrates, which are Opinions, dwell 
therein ; and the Caſtles of Fancy are for the Mu- 
ſes, who attend the Queen of Wit. But all Brains 
are not fertile alike, ſome being like the Iſlands that 
arenear the Poles, which are inhabited with nothing 
but Wild Beaſts, rough and rude Bears: others, 
though they be nearer the Sun, yet are Inſipid and 
Barren , being full of Heaths, bearing nothing but 
Moſly Ignorance;orelſe Mooriſh, being full of Boggs 
of Sloth , where Lives are (wallowed up, ſinking 
inſenfibly : and ſome other Brains have rich Soils, 
but want the Manuring of Education, whereby the 
Thoughts, which are the People, grow lazy, and live 
brutiſhly : But thoſe Brains that have rich Soils,mo- 
derately Peopled, and well manured, having not 
Gg 2 more 
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more peopled T houghts,than work for their Induſtry; 
or ſo few as not to manage or employ every part 
therein ; thele Brains are fortified with Undecrſtand- 
ing,governed by Judgment,civilized by R calon, ma- 
nured by Experience, whereby they reap the Plcrity 
of Wiſdom, and live in peacefvl Tranquillity ; and 
being enriched with Invention , grow pleaſant with 
Recreations, making Gardens of Pleaſure , wherein 
grow Flowers of Delight: they plant alſo Orchards 
of various Obyjeds, which the ſeveral Senſes bringin; 
theſe grow tall T rees of Contemplations, whereon 
the Birds of Poetry fir and ſing, and peck at the Fruit 
of Fame with their Billsof Glory; from thence they 
flye over the Groves of Ercrnity, with their wings 
of Preſumption; but ſome Birds of Poetry light on 
the Ground of Recreation, there they hop through 
the Paths of Cuſtom, made by the recourſe of the 
peopled Thoughts, through the Meadows of Me- 
mory , in the Ifſand of the Brain; and ſometimes 
skip upon a Stick of Conceit, wagging their tail of 
Jeſts; or elſe flye to the Foreſt of wild Phantaſms; 
but there finding little Subſtance to feed on, return, 
with weary Wings, to their place of reſt again ; but 
in the Spring-time of Love, the Nightingale-Poets 
ſing Amorous Sonnets in ſeveral Notes of Numbers, 
ſometimes in the Dawny Morning of Hopes, orin 
the Eveniag of Doubts, and ſometimes in the Night 
of Deſpair,but ſeldom in the high-noon of Fruition. 


THE 


The Worlds Oljo. 


Book II. Part II. 


Short ESSATS. 


S the Nightingale is the Bird of the 
Spring ; ſo the Fly is the Bird of 
the Summer. 

. There would be no Twi-light 
if there were no Clouds; - for the Clouds are Fe 
the Wieck of a Candle. 

3. Platonick-Love is a Bawd to Adultery; fo 
are Romances and the like. 


4. If a Woman gets a ſpotin her Reputation, 


ſhe can never rub it our. 
5. It is the greateſt ſtudy of a Chaſt Woman, 
in all her Life , to keep her Reputation and Fame 
oo unſpot- 
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unſpotted: for, Innocency is oft ſcandalized amongſt 
the Tongues of the Malicious. 

6. Womens T houghts ſhould be as pure as their 
Looks. Innocent, Noble, Honourable , Worthy, 
and Victuous W node of Praiſes, are more proper 
for Women, than Gallant, " "ity Forward Spirits; 
which are too Maſculine Praiſes for the Feminine 
Sex. 

7. Men ſhould follow Reaſon and Truth, as the 
Flower that turns to the Sun. 

8. Pock-holes take away the gloſs of Youth 
from a Face. 

9. Some give Women more Praiſes than their 
Modeſty dares countenance. 

10. True Aﬀettion is not to be meaſured, be-. 
cauſe it is like Eternity, not to be compiled. . 

11. Thoſe that would be Honoured; muſthave 
Noble Civilities, Grateful Performeguns Genervus 
Liberalities, and Charitable Compaiiions, 

I 2. AMan may be as ſoon diſhonoured by the 
Indiſcretion of his Wife, as by her Diſhoneſty. 

13. It is better to live with Liberty, than with 
Riches; with Virtue, than with Beauty; with Love, 
than with State; with Health , than with Power ; 
with Wir, than with Company ; with Peace, than 
with Fame; with Beaſts, than with Fools. 

14. There is no Sound ſo unpleaſing, as to hear 
Amorous Lovers or Fools ſpeak. 


15. There 
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15. There is no Sight ſo unpleaſant , as Aﬀe- 
Ration. 

16. A Graceful Motion ſets forth a Homely 
Perſon, and wins more AﬀeRion than the = 
Beauty that Nature ever made. 

17. Wit, and Bon Min, and Civility, take 
more than Beauty and Gay Clothing. 

18. Pride without State, doth as ill as State 
without Civility. 

19. It is better to hear Senſe in mean Phraſes, 


than Phraſes without Senſe. | 
20, A Man ſhould always uſe his Life for the 


ſervice of his Honour. 
21. Men ſhould have Variety in nothing , but 


in Gainful Knowledg. 

22. It is proper for a Gentleman to have a Bon 
Min , to be Civil, of good Converſation in Diſ- 
cones and to know Men and Manners. 

23. It is more proper for a Gentleman to be 
ative in the uſe of Arms, than in the Art of Dan- 
cing; for a Gallant Man hath more uſe of his Arms, 


than of his Heels. 


24. It is more proper for a Gentleman to learn 


Fortification, than Grammar: But what pains will 
men take in learning ſeveral Languages, wherein 
their Tongues are exerciſed; and negle that Learn- 
ing that ſhould maintain their Honour, which is 


the Sword ? The one doth but trouble their Heads, 
pg 2 and 
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and overcharge their Memories , the other gets Ho- 
nour, and faves their Lives ; the one is only pro- 
per for Scholaſtical Pedants, the other for Heroick 
Spirits. 

25. A Manſhould court his Sword as his Mi- 
ſtrels; and ſtudy to learn its Virtue, and love it 
as his Friend , which defends his Honour, reven- 
ges his Quarrels , and guards him from his Ene- 
mies. For he is the more Gallant Man that hath 
a Generous Mind, and a Valiant Heart, than he 
that hath only a Learned Head : the firſt is Noble,the 
other Pedantical ; the one gives, the other receives. 

26. It becomes a Gentleman rather to love Hpr- 
ſes and Weapons, than to Fiddle and Dance. 

27. He is not worthy the Name of a Gentle- 
man, that had rather come Sweating from a Ten- 
nis-Court, than Bleeding from a Battel. 

28, Men ſhould 'never give Gifts, but out of 
three reſpe&s ; Either for Charity, Love, or Fame; 
and it is a good chance when they meet all in one 
Subjet; not that one Subjet ſhould be all, but 
all in one. 

29. All Civility hath a Natural and an Actra- 
ive Quality ; and, like a Load-ſtone, draws At- 
tion to It. 

30. There is nothing more Noble, than to 
overcome an Enemy by Courteſie. And nothing 
more baſe, than to inſult over an Enemy in Ad- 


verlity. 31. It 
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31. It is more Noble to win an Enemy to be a 
Friend , than having him in one's power ; to take 
revenge: for, it is the part of Generofity to Par- 
don, as well as to Exalt. 


32. To be Grateful , hath a Face like Genero- 
ity. 

33- There is no greater Ulury , or Extortion, 
than upon Courteſte: for the Lone of Money is 
but Four, Six, or Ten in the Hundred ; bur the 
Lone of Courtefte is to enſlave a Man all his life. 
Yet Gratitude is nothing but to pay a Debt: for, 
if one Man fave another Man's Life, and he re- 
turns with the hazzard of his own; he hath paid 
him what he owed him: but if he looks for it oft- 
ner than once, it is Ulury; chan twice, it is Ex- 
rortion. 

34. It is commendable to Cenſure like a Noble 
and Merciful Judg, not like a Wicked Tyrant. 

35- Who would eſteem Fame, when the Cruel 
and Wicked ſhall many times have Fortune be- 


friend them ſo, that they ſhall live with Applauſe, 


which is Fame; and the Virtuous and: Well-de- 
ſerving ſhall be ſtabbed or wounded with Reproach, 
which is Infamy: So that Fame is like a great King, 
and Fortune the Favourite. 

36. Every one cannot be a Caſar, or an Alex- 
ander : for, there muſt conſpire ſuch Times , Ages, 
and AQtions, and Minds together, to produce ſuch 
Exploits as theirs. Hh 37.Hu- 
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37. Humility is the way to Ambitious Ends: for 
few come to them by Pride, but by TI ime-ferving 
Or Bribery. And ſeemmg- Humility is the T ower 
whereon Ambition is built; as Pride 1s the Pinacle, 
where Envy is an Engine to pull it down. 

$8. Nature males. but Fortune diſtributes 

y . C TY 3 . 

39. Go.l, by F ortune, doth not always prote& 
the Honeſ: from the Envious of the World, or 
from Accidents of Chance. 

40. It is as impoſſible to ſeparate Fnvy from 


Noble and Great Actions, as to deſtre 37 :  -ch, 
4.1. Power is like unto Love; it is *c (tronge/t 

when it is drawn to one point : fo: /owor divided, 

is weak; fo is Love: or like ws Sun, which when 


the Beams are gathered together into oue pec.ut, 
burns. 

42. Kings deſire Power , becauſe they would be 
like Gods : but Tyrants may be ſaid to keep their 
Power by the ſweat of their Brows. 

43. To keep the Common People in order, 
they muſt be awed with Fear , as well as nouriſh- 
ed with Love, or flattered with Hopes. 

44. What hopes can a People have of a King 
to govern a Kingdom, when he doth not reform 
his own Houſhold , but lets it run into FaQtion 
and Diſorder ! 

45. The Service to Kings , is Allegiance, The 


Service to Nature, is Self-preſervation. 'The Ser- 
VICE 
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vice to God is a Pure Lite, and Unfeigned Love, 

46. The Reward from Kings, is Outward Ho- 
nour. The Reward from Nature, is Death. *The 
Reward from God, is Eternal Life. 

47. Every one is afraid of "Tyranny, that is un- 
der SubyeCtion : bur when Tyranny turns from it 
ſelf ro Clemency, then Love comes where Fear 
Was. 

48. The beſt way for Princes to keep up Au- 
thority, is to make good Laws, to diſtribute Ju- 
ſtice, to corre& Vice, to reward Virtue, to coun- 
tenance Induſtry, to provide for the ſafety of their 
Nation and People. 

49. A Man that ſuffers all Injuries, is a Fool ; 
but to ſuffer ſome, is Patience : for, Patience is the 
way to Folly , as Fury or Chokr to Madneſs. 

50. To put up, or pals by an Injury from 
thoſe that have Power, ſeems to proceed from 
Fear ; but to paſs by an Injury from the Power- 
leſs, ſeems Heroick. 

51. Of all Virtues, Patience hath the feweſt 
Paſſions mixt with it; and though it ſeems inſenft- 
ble, yet it ſeeth clearly into its own Misfortunes ; 


for Patience bears the Misfortunes that concern a 
Man's {elf :. yer Patience ſhould not be a Bawd to 


2 Man's Ruin. 


52, There is none can be ſo Patient , as thoſe 
that have ſuffered much. 


Hh 2» 53. I he 
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53- The Deſigns of Hate are eaſlier followed, 
and oftner practiſed than of Love; for one may 
eaſier take Revenge of a Foe, than give Life and 
Liberty to a Friend. 

54. There is none ſo apt to Revenge, as thoſe 
that have been forgiven. 

55- There is none fo ſorrowful , as thoſe that 
want Means and Ways to make SatisfaQion. 

56. Many times Guiltineſs is more confident 
than Innocency. 

57. There is as much difference betwixt Plea- 
ſure and Joy, as between Sorrow and Melancho- 
ly; for one diſorders the Spirits, the other compo- 
ſes them. An overplus of Joy , is like thoſe that 
are drunk; for it makes the Head of Reaſon diz- 
zy. There are many ſorts of Melancholy ; but 
Love-Melancholy makes them cry out , Opleafing 
Pain, and happy Milery ! 

58. There is a fixd Grief, and a moving Grief; 
the one hath neither Sighs nor Tears, but is like a 
Marble Pillar; the other breaks into Complaint, 
and pours it ſelf forth in Showers of Tears; yet 
there are many ſorts of Tears : for, there are Tears 
of Joy, and there are Tears of Sorrow, and Tears 
of Anger; Tears of Pity, andof Mirth; and in 
all Paſſions, Tears are apt to flow, eſpecially from 
moiſt Brains. But deep Sorrow hath dry Eyes, 
a ſilent Tongue, and an aking Hearr. 


59. When 
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59. When the Spirits are wearied with Grief. 
they fall into a Melancholy Weeping, and then 
are ſetled with a compliance totime. 

60. Paſſion will riſe in the defence of Honour, 
and the Tongue will diſplay the Paſſion. 

61, All we call Love, is Friendſhip, which is 
begot by agreeable Humours , or received Courte- 
fies, or a Reſemblance of Parts, all which isaltera- 
ble; and there can be no true Love, but upon the 
unalterable God. 

62. There are ways to perfe& Love; but no 
Body can arrive to the Journey's end, until they 
come to Heaven, becaule there is no Perfection in 
this World; and there can be no perfe& Love, but 
upon a perfe&t Obyec. 

63. They that love much, can never be Happy: 
for , the torment of what Evil may come to that 
they love, takes away the ſweetneſs of what they 
enjoy ; and the fear of Loſing, is greater than the 


pleaſure of Enjoyment. 
64. The Root of Love is like a Rock, which 


ſtands againſt all Storms: but Wantonnels is 
like the Root of a Flower, that every Worm 
may cat thorow. 

65. Envious Perſons, and Lovers, are the great- 
eſt Flatterers; the one flatters to hide his Envy, 
the other to pleaſe the Beloved. 

66. Thoſe AfﬀeRions are ſtrongeſt, that Nature 

Hh 3 and 
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and Education have link't together , not only by 
Birth , but by Converlation: for , as Birth moſt 
commonly gives a likeneſs of Parts, ſo Converſa- 
tion breeds a reſemblance in Humours and Diſpo- 
ſitions; the one begets a likeneſs in Body, the other 


of Minds or Souls. 

67. There is no Sound ſtrikes the Ears ſo hard, 
as the report of Death; eſpecially when AfﬀeRion 
opens the Door, and lets the Meſſenger down into 
the Heart. 

68. True Love is an Aﬀecion which is very 
difficult to ſettle, and hard to remove when once 
placed. | 

69, To move Paſſion, belongs rather to the 
Orator , than the Poet: for, a Poet is a Creator of 
Fancy ; and Poetry rather makes than perſwades, 
But indeed, that which moves Paſſion moſt , is ra- 
ther Sound than Senſe; witneſs Muſick , which is 
the greateſt mover of Paſſion: and Poetry is ra- 
ther ro delight the Wit, than perſwade the Rea- 
{on. 

70. There is as much difference in Wit, as there 
is in PiQtures; for every Picture is not drawn by 
Apelles: And as ſome Painters are but for Sign- 
Poſts, fo ſome Wits are only fit for Ballads. 

71. One and the ſame Taletold by ſeveral Per- 
ſons, makes great difference in the Aﬀetions of 


the Hearers. 
72. A 
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72. A witty Deſcription i in Diſcourſe, paints 
a lively Deſcription in the Mind. 

73. A Tranſlator a&s the Perſon of an Au- 
thor, when the Author is repreſented to his ad- 
vantage. 

74. There is a greater number that write more 
wiſely and learnedly, than delighttuily. 

75. Thoughts, when they run too faſt, or are 
preſt too hard , may deſtroy the Body Lb \:itom- 
pering of the Mind. 

76. To have a fixt Thought, is to di (ic 
Imaginations to a point. 

77. Though the Underſtanding be clear , yet 
the Uxterance may be obſcure , if the Tongue be 
not filled with M>tion, to ariks all run ſmooth 
and even. 

78. Some have more Words than Wit, and 
more Wit than Judgment. 

79. And others have more Years than Expe- 
rience, and more Experience than Honeſty. 

80. Some have more Law than Policy. 

81. Some have more Ambition than Power, and 
more Power than Juſtice. 

82. Secret Meetings, Sofr Whiſperings, or 
Dumb Shews, have moſt commonly Evil De- 
ſigns. 

83. The dark Minds of Men aredeceittul, 


84. It were baſe for a Man or Woman to lay 
a Blemiſh 
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a Blemiſh upon thoſe that have given them an ho- 
nourable Reputation. 

35. Many that wiſh their Enemies Confuſion, 
yet would not betray them to it. 

$6. I had rather hear what my Enemy can ſay 
againſt me, than what my Enemy can fay for me: 
for there are none ſo good, but may have ſome 
Faults, which their Enemy is more apt to find out, 
than their Friends, much leſs themſelves. 

$7. Thoſe perſons that are railed at, ſeem Nobler 
than thoſe that are humbly commended. 

88. Many Commendations ſeem little better 
than Scorns ; when to be railed at, ſhews a Supreme 
Power of their Evil. 

89. Evil-ſpeakers are lik: Dogs, that bark when 
they dare not bite, 

90. Itisan unthankful Office, to decide other 
mens Quarrels; for moſt commonly he is hated on 
both ſides, as a Friend to neither , becauſe he ſeems 
a Friend to both. 

91. A Judg moſt commonly is never beloved, 
neither by him he judgeth the Cauſe for, nor by him 
he judgeth the Cauſe from; the one, becauſe he 
thinks he had wrong; the other, becauſe he thinks 
he had nothing but what is his own. So none gain by 
quarrels,but Lawyers,whoſe fees are begot bydiſcord. 


92. It is a great happineſs when one can: take his 


Pleaſure, and execute his Duty at once. 
93. Home 
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when they cannot hope to be the Higheſt, they 
would be content to be Miſerable to ſee all others 
lo. 

94. The true ule of Riches in Noble Minds, 
is to make others happy as well as themſelves; but 
not ſo as to make themſelves milerable, by employ- 
ing and beſtowing all upon others, and leave none 
for themſelves , for that were Vain-glory. 

95. Ir is not, every Ambitious and Aſpiring 
Spirit , that can de brave and great Actions. 

96. Thoſe Minds that are pure, are not to be 
ſullied or moved towards ill, either by wanton 
Words, or immodeſt Actions; they can no more 
corrupt their Thoughts, than they do Angels: for, 
thoſe that are Chaſt, take more delight and pleaſure 
in their pure and unſpotted T houghts, than the A- 
morous Lovers in their conceived Enjoyments: for, 
Nature is not aſhamed of her own Works, butof 
the abuſe of them: for, as the Wile and Vertuous 
are the chicfeſt and perfeReſt of her Works ; ſo the 
Debauched and Fooliſh are the greateſt defeR. 

97. Dreams are the overflowing of the Brain, 
and Sleep ſtops the Senſes , as Sluces are ſtopped 
with Mud. 

98. A diſcourſative W it, is to play with Words, 
rather than to talk with Senſe on the ground of Rea- 
lon; but totalk on Reaſon, is to abate Words,and 

Ti to 
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93. Some are ſo Ambitious and Envious, that 
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to multiply Senſe. I fay, thoſe ſhall generally pleaſe 
moſt that give ear to what is ſaid , than thoſe that 
talk moſt themſelves. 

09. Our natural Engliſh Tongue was ſigniti- 
cant enough without the help of other Languages; 
bur as we have Merchandized for Wares, fo have 
we done for Words; of which there is more 
brought in, than carried out. 

100. There are Gifts of affeRionate Love, Gifts 
of Generolity, Gifrs of Charity , Gifts of Vain- 
olory, Gifts of Fear, alluring Gifts and Bribes, that 
are Gifts of Covetoulnels. 

101. The Mind is, like a God, an incorporeal 
thing, and fo Infinite; it being impoſſibleto meaſure 
the Mind of Eternity. 

102. Deſires are like the motion of Time , ſtill 
running forward; and what is paſt, isas if it had 
never been. 

103. The Vapour that aſcends to the Head, is a 
orcat Inſtrament to the Wit; as grols VV apours 
clog ir, cold Vapours congeal it ; hot Vapours en- 
flame it, thin and (harp Vapours quicken it : ſo ſe- 
veral forts of Vapours make variety of Wits; and 
the ſeveral Figures, Works, and Forms, that the va- 
porous Smoak doth raiſe, cauſe ſeveral Fancies, by 
giving {cveral Motions to the Brain. 

104. As Perfumes make the Head ake; fo (ma- 
ny timcs) Proſperity makes the Heart ake. 
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105. Ce- 
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105. Ceremony is the ground of all Obedience; 
for where there is no Ceremony , the gods are ne- 
pleted, and Kings loſe both their Power and Au- 
thority. 

106. Complements are the worſt ſort of Con- 
verſation , and are not ſociable at all: for, Truth 
holds go Intelligence or Correſpondency with Com- 
plements. 


Of ſeveral Opinions. Eſſay 107. 


EVER AL Opinions, except it be in Re- 
Sg ligion , do no harm; for they are the greateſt 
entertainers of Time, and the chief Companions 
in Man's Life; they are Chatting Goſſips to paſs 
away idle time: and although Man complains of 
the ſhortneſs of Life, and ſwiftneſs of Time; yer 


he hath moſt commonly more than he can well tell 


how to ſpend: for, moſt men ſeek ways to paſsaway 


the Time withall; and if the World were equally 
divided amongſt the Induſtry of Mankind, yer 
they would find little variety of Employment ; fo 
that Man's Life is buſted more with Thoughtsthan 
Actions. 
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Of the firength of Erroneous Opinions. Eſſay 10$ 


= by W ſtrongly did men at firſt believe that 


there were no Antipodes? and yet in after- 
ages it was found to be a Truth? How ſtrongly 
did many Ages believe that the Torrid Zone was 
not habitable, which now is found otherwiſe ? 
How ſtrongly did Exrope belieye that all the World 
was diſcovered? and yet afterwards there was fo 
much found out, as it ſeemed another World. 
How many believed that the Earth was flat, and 
not round ? and yet Cavendtſþ, Drake, and others, 
reQified that Error by their own Experience: and 
many other Examples might be given. So that O- 
pinions are always-in warr with each other, and men 
become their Champions either with the Pen or 
Sword, But ignorant men have the ſtrongeſt be- 
lief of their Opinions; for ſearching brings Doubts, 
as well as it diſcovereth Truth; and it is Doubts 
that diſturb the Peace , cither' of the Mind , or 
otherways; when Truth commonly cloſeth all Dif- 
ferences : So Men trayel in their Thoughts to ſpy 
out the Secrets of Nature, and find out Reaſon, 
and are perſwaded to new Opinions, which many 
times are as far from "Truth, as the old ones which 
they fling off : for; Nature is too various to be 
known, and her Curioſities too-ſubtil to be under- 


ſtood : 
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ſtood: But Men are 1ſo ſtrangely delighted ach 


what is new, that thoſe that have found a new 


Opinion , think themſelves abſolute Judges and 
Rulers over all others: Such Reputation doth 
Singularity beget. 


Of the ſtrength of Opinions. Eſſay 109. 


O PINI O Ngggte fo ſtrongly wedged or ri- 
veted in Mens Minds with the Hammer of a 
confident belief , that it is, in many, impoſlible to 
remove them, although they be moſt ridiculousand 
fooliſh, eſpecially when they are begot in their own 
Brains; and all thoſe that do not adhere to them, 
they will account their Enemies; ſo much doth Q- 
pinion ſway and rule in the Mind of Man, more 
than Truth : for, though ſome Opinions jump up- 
on Iruth, yet it is very ſeldom, and a thouſand to 
one when they meet: and when the Truth is found, 
it is no longer an Opinion, but Knowledg, al- 
though it is leſs eſteemed when it is found ; which 
makes the Saying true, Jgnorance is the Mother of 
Admiration ; which Admiration begets Eſteem, and 
ſets a Value upon they know not what. Where- 

fore he is a Wiſe man that can rule his Opinions 

with Reaſon, and not let his Opinions over-bear 

his Reaſon , and lead him from himſelf. Neverthe- 


leſs, Opinions ſhould not be ſlighted nor contem- 
be 2 ned 
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ned without Examination or Trial, though they be 
never ſo ſtrange and unlikely, until the Error be 
found out; but yet not rely upon men , ſo that 
they ſhould think them unqueſtionable; for an 
Opinion is but a guels of what may be Truth; 


' and Men ſhould be as free to Opinions, as Opini- 


nions are to them, to let them come and go at plea - 
ſure. 


& 
Of POW ER. Efſay 110. 


HAT Power is not Abſolute, which op- 
Þ can break , but that which hath aCl. 
ſuarance of a continuance ; which afſurancei is not 
gotten by Fear, ſo much as by Love; for Fearis 
jealous, and therefore ready to break all Bonds 
of Authority: But Duty and Love are conſtant 
and careful ro keep Unity , which is Peace. Love 
gives obedience with Joy; Fear gives obedience 
with Murmure, and Murmure is a fore-runner of 
Rebellion : Wherefore , he that hath moſt Love, 
hath moſt Power. 
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Of LOVE. Efay 111. 


URE and true Aﬀection is not to be meaſu- 
P red by the length of Years, nor weighed by 
Wealth, nor compaſled by Life; for neither Mea- 
lures, Scales, nor Compaſſes, can take the weight, 
breadth , heighth, depth, or circumference of true 


Love. 
Of the SENSES. Eſſay 1 12. 


HOSE that have their Senſes perfe& , and 
Fact employed with Varieties, muſt needs 
know more than thoſe that have them defeQive, or 
not praGtiſed: yet the Senſes make not the Lnder- 
ſtanding , but it is the Brain; and not the Brain 
only , but ſuch a tempered or ſuch a moved Brain: 
for, Brains move like Pulſes, whereof ſome are 
diſtempered, as beating either too ſlow, or too quick: 
but when the Brain moves even and ſtrong,it ſhews 
a healthful Underſtanding; when it moves even, 
ſtrong, and quick , it ſhews there is much Spirit of 
Fancy, or Bloodof Invention. 
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Of MEL ANCHOLT. Efay 113. 


ELANCHOLY, of all other Hu- 
M mours, is the molt active, buſying the 
\lind of Man with vain Imaginations , ſhuffling 
ne Thoughts, cutting the Paſſions, cozening 
themſelves, and lofing the Judgment. TI his Hu- 
mour proceeds from an ill-affeted Body , rather 
than from an ill-afteted Mind; it only lives and 
is cheriſhed in the Mind, but born from an ill 
Spleen, and bred by a weak Stomack: but Grief, 
Sorrow , and Sadne{s, are bred in the Mind , be- 
got by an outward Cauſe; and therefore Melan- 
choly Men may be faid idle, or muſing, but not 
forrowful or fad: for, they take more pleaſure in 
their Melancholy , than others in their Mirth; but 
yet their Melancholy is as great a Puniſhment to 
their Friends, as it is a Delight to themlelves. 
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Of a Dull or Melancholy Diſpoſetion , rat proceeds 
from the Body ; and of Melancholy proceeding from 
the Soul. Eſſay 114. 


CANNOT properly call that Melancholy, 
[ bur rather a Dull Diſpoſition , which is cauſed 
by a heavy, black,. or a cold, thick, or by a li- 
my., glaſſy, or ſharp Vitriol Humour, bred in the 
Body ; which penetrates, as it were, the Body, 
ſtupifies the Senſes, and quenches the Natural 
Heat ; by which the Body, like Stone, walls up, 
or impriſons the Soul or Mind, fo that it cannei- 
ther be Active nor Free: This cauſeth a Dull and 
Sad Diſpoſition , which kind of Diſpoſition hath 
few Dcſires, and regards not any thing , nor takes 
pleaſure in Lite, but lives as if it lived not, is 
lazy and idle; neither conſiders, nor.obſerves; but 
lives like a carved Statue ; and dyes like a Beaſt, 
that cares for no Monumental Remembrance. 

But true Melancholy does ſeriouſly conſider and 
examine the Worth and Nature of every thing; 
it ſeeks after Knowledg, and deſires Underſtanding; 
It obſerves ſtrictly, and moſt commonly diſtin- 
guiſherh judiciouſly , applieth aptly, aReth inge- 
niouſly , uſcth Time wiſely , lives honeſtly, dyes 
contentedly , and leaves a Fame behidd ir. 
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Of the Variety of Wits. Eſſay 115. 


A® Mercury is teigned the Patron of Thieves, 
becaule he is Eloquent , and Eloquenceſteals 
away the Hearts of Men by Rhetorical Perſwa- 
lions: {o he is feigned to be the moſt talkativeGod, 
becaule the chief part of Rhetorick lies in the ule 
of the Tongue. But Wit is the God of Fancy, 
the World of Arts, the Diſpoler of Paſſions ; it 
{weetens Melancholy, dreſſes Joy , quenches Fears, 
raiſeth Hopes, and eaſeth Pains; 'tis an Orator of 
Love, and a Denier of Luſt; it mourns with 
Sorrow , mends Faults, moves Compaſſion , begs 
Pardon; tis a Perſwader to Virtue, an Ornament 
to Beauty, a Veil to ImperfeRtion , a Delight of 
Life, Muſick to the Ears, a Charm to all the Senſes; 
It is a Child of the Brain, begot by Experience, 
and fed with Heat. Wit is, like Protexs, of ſeveral 
Forms; the Arms of Mars, fove's Thunderbolt, 
Neptmne's Trident, Pluto's Cerberus, Vulcan's Net, 
Pallas's Lance, Apollo's Harp, Circe's Wand, Miner- 
vas Loom, Mercury's Rod, Venus's Doves, Pan's 
Pipe, and Crpid's Arrow; 'tis the Center of the 
Earth, a Boreas to raiſe Storms, and Zephyrms to re- 
freſh; it is Revenge's Sword, and Death's Sythe, 
Glory s Throne, Beauty's Pencil, Oblivion's Re- 
ſurrettion, the World's Delight, Life's Guide, 


Love's 
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Love's Fire, Fame's Trumpet, and the Mother of 
Nature. So he that hath a true-born Wit , hath all. 


Of POETS. Efay 116. 


P OETS do, ſometimes, like Painters, draw 
an excellent Beauty ; but give it ſuch a Dreſs 
as neither becomes it, nor will laſt long in faſhion 
in all places or times; for ſo may ſome Poets have 
excellent Fancies , but they clothe them in ſuch 
harſh and vulgar Language, that they become 
Deformed. 

There are three things that belong to a good 
Poet, viz. Fancy, Number, and Rhyme: Tocon- 
verſe with Poets, {weetens the Nature, but does 
not ſoften it; civilizeth it , but does not render it 
Facil , but Courteous, Afﬀable, and Converſable, 
Inſpiring the Mind with High and Noble Fitions. 


of I! Deſcriptions. Efſay 1 17. 


S ill Painters, in ſetting out External Beauty, 

do oft leave to Poſterity a deformed Copy 
of a well-form'd Face; ſo weak Writers, in deſcri- 
bing the Virtues of the Mind, and the gallant A- 
ions of a Man's Life , do either by their mean 
Rhetorick , or weak Judgment , obſcure them by 


a defeQtive Repreſentation. 
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of Paſſionate Expreſſions. Ei ſay 118. 


P ASSIONATE Verks or Speeches, muſt 
not be read in a Treble Tone, but in a Tenor, 
and ſometimes full as low as a Baſe; eſpecially 
when the Paſſion is high : for then the Voice muſt 
be ſad or ſolemn, which moves in Deſcending, not 
in Raiſed Notes, which are light and airy, and 
produce a whining TI une, like a {queaking Fiddle; 
but in a Serious Speech, a Solemn Note, and a So- 
ber Countenance mult be join'd together to exprels 
a ſad Paſſion to the lite. Beſides, the words muſt 
be ſpoke ſoft and gentle, and not preſt and ſtruck 
too hard againſt the Lips, Teeth, or Tongue; bur 
they muſt be pronounced ſwittly and harmonioully, 
ro move the Heart to pity, fill the Eyes with tears, 
and draw the Soul, as it were, through the Ears, to 


feed on Melancholy. 


Of TRANS LATION. Efſay 119. 


\4 E are given much, in this latter Age, to 


Tranſlation ; and though a Tranſlation 1s 
a good Work, becauſe it doth not only divulge 
good Authors, but diſtributes Rnowledg to the 
anlearned in Languages; yet "Tranſlators are but 


like thoſe that ſhew the Tombs at Weſtminſter , or 
the 
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the Lions at the Tower, which are but Informers, 
not the Owners of them. 


Of ARTS. Efſay 120. 


A LTHOUGH Accidents are the*occaſion 


of ſome Arts, yet they are but rude and 
uncaſie , until the Brain hath poliſhed them over. 
True it is, the Senſes moſt commonly give the 
Brain Matter to work on; but the Brain forms 
and figures thoſe Materials, and diſperſes them 
abroad for the uſe of the World , by the Senſes 
again: for, as they came in at the Ear, Eye, Taſte, 
Scent, or Touch; fo are they delivered out by the 


Tongue and Hands. 
Of Men's Minds. Efay 121. 


T is worthy of obſervation, to regard the odd 
I Humours of Mankind, how they talk of Rea- 
ſon, and yet follow the way thereof ſo ſeldom: 
Truly Men might as cafily ſet Rules to Eternity, 
as to themſelves: for, the Mind is fo intricate and 


ſabtil, that we may as ſoon meaſure Eternity, as 


It. 
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Of Dilatation and Retention. Eſſay 122. 


ILATATION cauſcth as much weaknels, 
D as Contraction: for, Dilatation cauſeth 
weakneſs, by diſ-uniting the United Forces, and 
ſetting them at too great a diſtance; and Contra- 
tion binds them up too hard, not giving, as we 


vulgarly ſay , Elbow-room. 
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Of the Ancient BRI T ANS. 


HE Ancient Britans, although they 
had not skill of Arms anſwerable to 
their Courage, as the Romans; yet 
they were a Valiant People, and Ce- 
ſar could not conquer that Iſſand in fo ſhort a 
time as Alexander did molt part of the World; 
which ſhews their Courage was great, though their 
Okill was bar little; and Britan was like a Body 
dil-joynted, or rather like ſo many ſeparated Limbs; 
for it was divided amongſt many Petty Kings, 
which made it weak. It is an eafte thing to throw 
down a Cripple that wants Legs to uphold the 
Body, Eyes to dire@ it, and Arms to defend it. 
k k 2 But 
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But it is a ſign the Spirit was ſtrong in this Crip- 
ple, that it could reſiſt ſuch a Giant as the Romans 
were. Therefore the Britans are worthy of Prailc, 


ſince their Courage defended them fo long.' 


Of Queen ELIZABETH. 


UEEN Elizabeth reigned long and happy; 
Q and though ſhe clothed her ſelf in a Sheeps: 


Skin; yet (he bad a Lions Paw, and a Fox's Head; 
ſhe ſtroked the Checks of her SubjeRts with Flatte- 
ry , while ſhe pickt their Purſes; and though ſhe 
ſeemed loath , yet ſhe never failed to cruſh todeath 
thoſe that diſturbed her ways. To her Favourites, 
for Sport, ſhe would be various ; ſometimes they 
would be in Favour, and ſometimes out of Fa- 
vour ; as Eſſex, Leiceſier , Raleigh, Hatton, and the 
like: But ſhe ſtuck cloſe to her old Councellors 
and Favourites, Burleigh , Walſmngham, and the reſt, 
Neither did the firſt Favourites get ſo much as the 
laſt ; Raleigh got not ſo much as Burleigh did: ſome 
will ſay, 'T'was becauſe they ſpent more, and laid 
up leſs; but vain Favourites beget more Hatred to 
their Princes, and Enemies to themſelves, than Pro- 
fir: for, the ſight of their Vanities makes the Peo- 
ple remember their Taxes, and think that the 
Prince hath poled from their Purſes to maintain his 
Vanities; and their Prince thinks he hath given 
them 
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them more , | becauſe they ſhew what they have, 

nay, many times more than they have; but the 
Wileſt fave, and lay it up till the "Hb is paſt, 
and the Tax forgot. Queen Elizabeth maintained 
more Forreign W arrs at one time, than any of her 
Predeceſſors before her ; and yet without the Grie- 
vance of the People: for , it was not ſo much out 
of their Purſes, as the Prizes ſhe got by Sea: for, 
though the King of Spain had the Honour of be- 

ing Maſter of the Indies, yet the Queen of Eng- 
Lind had the Honour of being Miſtreſs of the Sea: 


ſo her Ships were her Mines, to maintain her Warr 


againſt him. 


Of King HE NRY the Eighth. 


ING Henry the Eighth was a Politick Prince; 
for as Favourites make uſe of their Prince, ſo 
he made uſe of his Favourites : for, when they 
could do him no more ſervice, he turned them over 
to the Hang-man, to fatisfie his People; fo that 
thoſe he favoured , had the blame, with the Puniſh- 
ment, but he received the Profit. He was not like 
Edward the Second , whole Favourites coſt him his 
Crown and Life. I obſerve , that foft natures are 
apt to be cruſht, and very hard natures are apt to 
be broken in governing; therefore the Severe, but 
not Cruel; Merciful or Kind, bur not Credulous, 
L1 reign 
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reign happieſt. Henry the Eighth ſpent great Sums 
of Money , both what his Father left him, and 
what he had outof France, beſides the vaſt Sums 
he raiſed out of Monaſteries; and yet no great ad. 
vantage redounded to his Kingdom. He did ſpend 
much to keep Peace abroad, by making Friends in 
thoſe Kingdoms that were fallen out: But moſt 
commonly, thoſe that ſtrive to make Peace amongſt 
others, bring Warr to themſelves, although I can- 


not ſay he had much W arr. 


Of pulling down of the Monafteries in Henr y 
the Eighth's time, 


—_ E wonder that Henry the Eighth did pull 
down and deſtroy ſo many Monaſteriesas were 
in England, which had ſtood fo long, without Op- 
poſition ; but it was likely that no Oppoſition could 
be great : for, the People were per{waded in ſome 
part, by the Docrine of Lather, to diſlike the Ty- 
ranny of the Pope, to eaſe their Purſes and their 
Perſons, the one from Peter-pence, and thelike; and 
the — from hard Penance. "The Gentry andthe 
Nobles thought of the gaining of the Houſes and 
Lands; and the King the bulk of their Wealth; fo 
the King , Nobility, and Commons, and all had 
Ends in it ; and where the King helium the Com- 


mons, an Innovation is caſte. 
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Of Fuſtice in Commonwealths. 


T is to be obſerved, that there is little Piety or 
I Juſtice in Cities, Countreys,' or Nations, that 
are overgrown with Proſperity , or oppreſſed with 
Adverſity : for, Proſperity makes them fo proud, 
that they are, as it were, above Juſtice , and Ad- 
verſity doth fo dejet them, that they grow care. 
eſs of Juſtice, ſo that either way they grow into 
Barbariſm : But as Virtue is a Mean between two 
Extreams; fo it keeps in the Mean in all Eſtates; 
the Virtue of Proſperity, is Temperance; and the 
Virtue of Adverſity, is Fortitude. 


Of he EMPERORS. 


OST commonly ic may be ſaid of Kings 
M or Governours, as they ſay of March, It 
comes in like a Lion , and goeth out like a Lamb; 
and when it comes in like a Lamb, it goeth out 
like a Lion. 

But when a Man defires to raiſe an Empire, or 
himſelf to be an Emperor, he flatters the People; 
and when he is once become Emperor, he makesthe 
People flatter him. 

Ceſar might have proved a good Emperor, but 
he had not time to be an ill one. 


Ll - 
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Amuguſius Ceſar was a Wile Prince; he knew 
there was no way to ſettle the new-born Empire, 
and to enyoy it peaceably , but by gaining thelove 
of the People ; not by the baſe ſervile way of Flat- 
tery , but by EXecuring Juſtice, and making wife 
and good Laws. 

Tiberins was a oood Prince, whilſt the memory 
of Angſt laſted in the Minds of the People;and 
a Wile Prince he was, that could diſſemble his Hu- 
moar fo .well, and fo long ; and none was fo fit as 
Sejarits to bting him to bed of his Great- belly'd 
Cruelty. T zberius was of a lazy Diſpoſtion, as we 
miy know by his ſolitary and luxurious life. 

Nero came too ſoon to the Empire to reign 
well; Vanities, the Rulers of Youth, deſpiſe Pru- 
dence and Temperahce, the Conipanions of Age; 
his Vanities bred Vices, his Vices bred Fear , Fear 
bred Jealouſi2, Jealovfie bred Tyranny, Tyranny 
bred Codfpiracy, and Conſpiracy DeſtruQion. In 
brief, he had not'Age enough to poyle him ; he 
kiffed himſelf more out of Fear, than Courage. 
Both the Neeroes, the Unkle and the Coren, were 
much of a humour. 

Nero Britannicus, his Son, was Proud, Coward- 
ly, Effeminate, Envious, Vain-glorious, Covetous 
to get, Prodigal to ſpend , Cruel without Cratr, 
and Mad; he was not Wiſe enough to rule his 
Empire, nor Temperate enough to govern his Va- 
nities, 


— 
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nities, nor Couragious enough to diſſemble his 
Fears, or be a good Prince. 

As for Claudius the Emperor, he was more 
Learned than Wile, and he had more good Na- 
ture than Conſtancy; and whatſoever [ll he did, 
he was ſeduced to do it by thoſe he loved. True 
it is, he was of an caſte Diſpoſition , which pro- 
ceeds more from a good Diſpoſition in Nature, 
than an Evil one; and it rather comes from Love 
than Hate, although the Effects be all one: for,he 
that is eaſily perlwaded, and ſuddenly believes, com- 
mits more Cruelty by his Credulity , than he di- 


ſtributes Juſtice by his Good Nature: 
As for Galba, he had too narrow a Soul for fo 


great an Empire: for, the Vices of Age and Co- 
vetouſneſs had got hold of- him: He was Old and 
Crazy; he had no Genorolity to entice, nor ſweet 
Behaviour to win, nor Oratory to per{wade, nor 
Induſtry to order, nor Faith to perform; and whar- 
ſoever Man hath theſe Faults, muſt needs get more 
Enemies than Friends. 

Burt for Otho, he had not Patience to try his 
Fortune ; neither lived he ſo long as any one could 
judg of his Government; he was better beloved 
of his Soldiers, than fortunate in their Succeſſes; be- 
ſides, he was beloved more of the People after he 
was dead, than when he was living: But whether he 
killed himſelf for the grief of thoſe Soldiers that 

L1 3 was 
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were loſt, or fear of the lols of the reſt, or for fear 
of himſelf , it is doubtful. 

V:tellius was cruel , gluttonous, and of an un- 
worthy Nature. 

For Veſpaſzan, he was very greedy of Gain, to 
the height of Covetouſneſs; and yet he was very 
Generous : for, whatſoever he got, though ill, yet he 
beſtowed it well: He was a very Merciful Prince, 
and very few Faults were found in him. He ſprung 
from a Family of no great growth. 

Tims Flavins , Son to Veſpaſian , was ſo good, 
there cannot enough be ſaid in praiſe of him: He 
was a Wiſe Prince, and a Juſt Prince; a Merciful 
Prince, and a Loving, Temperate, Careful, and Re- 
ligious Prince; he ſeemed to have more Goodneſs 
in him , than there were ways or means to expreſs 
it: He was Valiant, Learned , Mild, Patient, In- 
duſtrious , Skilful in all Arts, and Majeſtical. 

Flavins Domitianus was Cruel and Vain-glori- 
ous; he followed not the ſteps of his Father nor 
Brother. I obſerve, Ill-born Natures cannot be bet- 
tered by Good , nor warned by 11] Examples: for 
all the Cruel Emperors came to Untimely Deaths. 
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Of Pompey compared with Cxlar. 


OME praiſe Pompey, and ſay, He was a 
g faichful and loving Citizen of Rome; a Fa- 
ther, in defending the Laws and Liberties; and a 
Martyr, in dying in the Caule. 

Others diſpraiſe him, and ſay , It was Envy to 
Ceſar that brought him out againſt him, morethan 
for the Publick Good; and that if Pompey had 
had but the ſame Fortune, he would have taken upon 
him the ſame Command. 

Others again praiſe Ceſar, and ſay, that he was 
forced to uſe his Power and Arms againſt the Se- 
nate, out of neceſſity, being much in Debt, ha- 
ving exhauſted his Eſtate; and for the defence of 
his Life, knowing the Senate would accuſe him, 
inſtead of rewarding him for his good Service: and 
Rational Men may judg, by the ſucceſſion of Sto- 
ry, that he was truly neceſſitated ; and that Fortune, 
being on his ſide, gave him greater Hopes, and higher 
Defigns , which he thought not of at firſt: and that 
he had Reaſon, though he had not been neceſſitated, 
is clear: for, though the Roman Government began 
from a Low and Mean Beginning, yet it came to 
be the moſt Powerful and Famous, whilſt Medio- 
crity ruled amongſt them : for, at firſt, their Pover- 
ty made them Juſt, not daring to do Wrong; and 

Pru- 
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Prudent, in providing the beſt ways and means to 
keep and raiſe themſelves; and Valiant and Indu- 
ſtrious, to defend themſelves, and to encreaſe their 
Dominions. 

Thos Virtues bepot their Strength , and raiſcd 
their Fame. But their good Fortune brought Plen- 
ty, and Plenty Pride; the one runs into Luxury, 
the oth<r into Ambition ; and Ambition begot Fa- 
ions ſo much, that in the latrer days of their Go- 
vernment, though it was called a Republick, yet 
every man was ſtriving to be Chief, and ſetting up 
for themſelves. And, ſay they, why may not Ceſar 
think himſelf as fic to be Emperor, as any of his Fel- 
low-Citizens, ſeeing the Government would change? 
And certainly, it was as great an Injuſtice, when 
he could not do another good, to do himſelf wrong; 
as to do another wrong, and do himſclf no good; 
or to do himſelf and another wrong : for, how of- 
ten was it aimed at by Sylla, Cataline, and many 
more, though nor ſuccesfully until Ceſar's time? So 
that Ceſar had not only Neceſſity and Opportuni- 
ry, but Juſtice on his ſide to perſwade him; for any 
Government is better than none: and they were come 
almoſt to that paſs, that there was no Unity; every 
Man was againſt one another, and only ſided when 
they ſaw a particular Man riſe. The general Fa- 
Hon fell at Jaſt into two hands, the one for a Re- 


pablick, the other for a Monarch, which prevailed, 
and 
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and Ceſar was the Chief; and it may be a queſtion 
whether the other FaQtion did only take the Repub- 
lick Name, and had a Monarchical Defign? Buc 
ſome ſay , That Envy (which is the Enemy to all 
Good Succeſs) would have diſclaimed againſt the 
other fide, if they had had the ſame Fortune; for 
Envy dyes not when AQtion ceaſcth, bur lives as 
long as Honourable Fame ſurvives : And ſogood 
Fortune made Ceſar ſeem Ambitious, and Pompey 
more humble by his Ill: for , though good For- 
tune hath many Friends, and more Followers, yet 
it is to the preſent Condition. 

To conclude , That Ceſar was Valiant, Witty, 
Induſtrious , Sweet-natured, and Bountiful, Grate- 
ful, Conſtant to his Friends, and Merciful to his 
Enemies, itis ſeen by his Acts: And for his Va- 
lour, He fought many Battels upon great Odds 
and Diſadvantages, and hazzarded his Life other 
ways many ſeveral times. 

Others diſpraiſe Ceſar, and fay, He was a Tray. 
tor, an [lſurper, and naturally Cruel , but that he 
hid it artificially , with Prodigality to compals his 
Ends; and that he was a Coward, and bought more 
ViQoriesby his vaſt diſtributionsof Provinces, and 
other Gifts, than were truly got by his Courage or 
ConduR. 

The Factions of Ceſar and Pompey dyed not 
when their W arrs ceaſed , but have lived ever fince 


M m amongſt 
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amongſt the Hiſtorians: for, they cannot praiſe one 
ſo well, unleſs they diſpraile the other; becauſe to 
praiſe or diſpraiſe them both, would have made their 
Theme ſo ſhort, that they ſhould have had little to 
write on; and Diſputes both lengthen and heigh- 
ten. There are, molt commonly, more Faults found 
by Hiſtorians, than Applauſes; and Writing hath 
asgreat a defeR, as Government in Commonwealths 
and Armies, though of leſs conſequence. Ir is ſaid, 
That Menof Adtion have two Sides, a good Side, 
and a bad Side; and ſome take the good Side of 
Ceſar , and the bad of Pompey ; others, the good 
Side of Pompey, and the bad of Ceſar; but the 
bad Side lies more open and broader than thegood; 
which makesit ſooften beaten upon by Envy, which 
diſcovers the one, and veils the other, 


Of Mark Anthony. 
M ARK ANTHONY made Ceſar's Body 


the Ladder to reach to his Ambition; for he 
knew, if he did fide with the Party of the Czſars,he 
ſhould beone of the Chief, and have a Party to go- 
vern and command : but if he ſided with Erww, 
he muſt ſtill ſubmit to obey , either to the Common 
People, if Brutus and Caſſizs meant really to deliver 
up their Power tothe Commons when they had once 
oo it ; or if they did intend to keep it, he muſt ſub- 
mit to them. And though Ambony loved Ceſar very 


well, 
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well, yet I rather believe he raiſed the Faction more 
to raile himſelf, than to revenge the death of Ce- 
ſar : for, fewremember the Benefits of the Dead, be- 
cauſe they know the Dead cannot give them thanks 
for any ſervice they can do them. 


Of CLEOPATRA. 
S for Cleopatra, I wonder (he ſhould be fo In- 


famous for a VV hore, fince ſhe was Conſtanr 
to thoſe Men ſhe had taken: for, ſhe had no other 
but Ceſar whilſt helived ; and for Anthony, ſhedyed 
ſoon after him ; and can there be greater Conſtan- 
cy ? Wemuſtnot judg Strangers according to our 
Laws, but according to the Laws of the Nation 
where they lived: for, ſhe had taken them as Huſ: 
bands ; if they had more Wives than they ſhould 
have had, or put away good Wives for her ſake, 
that was their Inconſtancy ; and we muſt not make 
their Faults her Crimes. She is called a Diſſembling 
Woman, becaule ſhe did ſtrive to win her Husband's 
AﬀeRions: Shall we ſay thoſe difſemble, that ſtrive 
to pleaſe thoſe they love? If they fay , true Love 
can diſſemble, they may as well ſay, Truth is no 
Truth, and Love is no Love ; for the Lover deli- 
vers his whole Soul to the Beloved. Some ſay, ſhe 
was Proud and Ambitious, becaule (he loved thoſe 
that had moſt Power : She was a Great Perſon her 
ſelf, and born to have Power; therefore it was 
Mm 2 natural 
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natural to her to love Power. Beſides , ſhe might 
have got a worſe Reputation, in being thought a 
baſe and unworthy ſpirited Woman, if ſhehad lo- 
ved any below her Worth. Some again ſay, ſhe lo- 
ved out of Craft to keep her Kingdom; I fay,that's 
an honeſt Policy, and it is out of Envy when they 
lay a reproach on it: for whoſoever isto chuſe, may 
lawfully make the beſt choice, whenit is inan honeſt 
way. 


_ 


of LUCRETIA. 


H E only true and honeſt Wife, was Lucre- 
Ta for ſhe killed her ſelf to fave her Husband's 
Honour, although it was her Husband's Fault that 
cauſed her Raviſhment: for, it was not her admit- 
tance that did entice Men , but her Husband's fool- 
iſhneſs, that brought Men to tempt her; it was her 
Husband's Praiſes that kindled, and her Beauty that 
inflamed the Raviſher ; and that Man is worthy to 
be Horned, that is not contented to enjoy the Vir- 
tues of his Wife to himlſelt. 


Of CASAR. 
H ALF Caeſar's Deeds dyed when he dyed:for, 


though his Fortunes wereenough to ſhew him 
a Valiant Man,a Good Soldier,and a Careful Com- 
mander, yet he lived not to ſhew Pablick Juſtice, as 


what Laws he would make, or what Government he 
would 
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would form: fo that Ceſar only lived to ſhew his 
ConduQ in W arrs, but not his Magiſtracy in Peace. 


of BRUTUS. 


RUTOUS was thought a greater Friend to the 
B Commonwealth, than to Ceſar ; but I think 
him a Friend to neither : for, the Envy to the pre- 
ſent Government, or Governour, begot his deſire of 
Change. Brutus was wileenough to know, an Indif- 
ferency in Commonwealths is ſafer than a ſudden 
Alteration. Indeed, had the Commonwealth been at 
the worſt, then a Change mult needs have been for 
the better; but it was not ſo: for, there were more 
that ſeemed for it, than againſt it; and we muſt 
judgin thoſe Caſes, by the outward ations, that they 
did approve of Ceſar s Government, by adhering to 
that Party : for, if they had liked better of their old 
Government, they would have followed Brutus; and 
that Government is to be approved beſt, that plea- 
ſeth moſt: for, Government is for Safety, Peace,and 
Profit; and there is nothing keeps men more in Peace, 


than Unity and Concord, and the AfﬀeQtons of the 


People to their Governours, Oc. 
Of PORTIA. 
P ORTIA, that killed her ſelf with hot burn- 


ing Coals, ſhewed more of Impatiency , and 


Womaniſh Fear, than Love to her Husband;though 
Mm 3 no 
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no queſtion her Love was great, bur her Fear greater; 
for Love begets Doubts, and Doubts beger Fears, 
and Fears beget Fiate: but true Love will be ſureto 
fave it ſelf , till cthoſethat love be ſure that they can 
do no good to them they love, and that they are ab- 
ſolutely- deſtroyed: tor, true Love will hope, until 

_ thare 1s noground to raiſe Hopes on ; and Hope be- 
gets Courage, and Courage will give Aſſiſtance, 
as long asit hath a Being : for, though her Husband 
run out of Rome, yet he had his Life, and an Ar- 
my to defend it fora time. T hereforeit ſeemed ſhe 
oricved and run mad more for loſs of her Husband's 
Power, than for fear of her Husband's Perſon; and 
whenſoever a Woman loves her Husband's Power 
more than his Safety, ſhe loves her Vanity more 
than Him ; for Power maintains V anity. 


Of Penelope, Ulylles's Wife. 
P ENELOPE,Ulſes's White, was famous for 


not marrying her Husband whilſt he was in the 
Warrs. Ir is true, (he was Chaſt, but ſhe gave her 
ſelf leave to be Courted , which is a degree of Un- 
chaſtity, and a means whereby her Husband's E- 
ſtate was waſted : for, it ſhe had check'd her Gal- 
lants, and not permitted them at the firſt, they would 
never have grown into that Impudence. Butit ſeem- 
ed ſhe loved to have her Ears filled with her own 


Praiſes; and they that love their own Praiſes, moſt 
com - 
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commonly are catched in the Snare of Flattery. It 
is true, ſhe might be a Chaſt Woman, but ſhe ſhew- 
ed her ſelf but an indifferent Wife, and not wor- 
thy of ſo much praiſe : for, it is not Honeſty alone 
that makes a perfe& good Wife, although it be the 
chief Ingredient ; but ſhe muſt be Thrifty, and 
Cleanly, Modeſt, reſerved in her Behaviour , and 
ſecret to her Husband's Counſels; and often-times a 
Woman diſhonours her Husband by her Indiſcre- 
tion, as much as by the at of Adultery : for, as there 
is nothing dearer to a Man than his Fame; fo a 
Wife ſhould have a care to keep it. 


Of Women ding with their Husbands. 


HAV E not read Story very much; but in that 

which I have, I have obſerved, That there have 
been many Women that have dyed with their Huſ- 
bands ; but I have notread that Men have dyed fo 
often with their Wives; for in ſome Nations there 
are few or no Widows: Some fay, It is not fo 
much out of Love to their Hwbands, as out of 
Vain glorious Cuſtoms. 


I 


Of the Romans Dying. 


T was not out of Courage that the Romans kil- 
led themſelves, but out of Fear; for knowing 
they muſt dye, they thought it was leſs pain todye 


by their own hands, than by another's; like Parents, 


that 


I 
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that will not ſuffer another to beat their Child, but 
think their own CorreQtion the eaſier, though their 
ſtripes be equal ; and every one thinks that better |. 
done , which they do themſelves, than what ano- 
ther doth: So they kill d themſelves to avoid Pain. 
Men are moſt willing toleave the World, when the 
World hath lefr them: for, it is the Vanities that 
makes them fo in love with the World, and them- 
ſelves; and moſt do think they enjoy no Life, if 
they enjoy no Vanity ; Iwill not ſay al, although 
I ſay moſt ; for the Wile and the Vieepia reject 
both; or it they do not, they embrace them mo- 

derately : The Virtuous and Wiſe, have Courage; 
and the Couragious, as they do not fear Death, fo 
they deſpiſe nor Lite: for, as Virtue isa Mean be- 
tween two Extreams, ſo it keeps in the Mean of all 


Conditions and Eſtates. 
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Of MONSTERS. 


OME fay, there are no Monſters nor 
ugly Creatures in Nature: for, a Toad, 
a Spider , or the like ( ſay they ) are as 
Beautiful Creatures in their own Kind, 
as the lovelieſt Man or Woman ; and that's true, 
if they be conſidered in their Kind , according to 
the natural ſhape of ſuch a kind of Creature: but 
what is ugly, is deformed; and that is deformed, that 
is miſhapen; and that is miſhapen, that is made 
Crooked or Awry , or which has one Part bigger 
or leſs than another. And thoſe Creatures are to be 
called Monſters , that have more or fewer Parts 
than they ſhould have; or when their Parts donot 


Nn fit 
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fit in their proper place : as for example, If a Man 
ſhould have two Heads, or four Legs , or more 
Hands, or Feet, or Fingers, or Toes, or Eyes, or 
Noſes, or Ears, or the like, than his natural ſhape 
requires; or it his Eyes be placed in his Breaſt, 
Neck, or Mouth; or his Ears in his Breaſt, or Bel- 
ly, or behind in ftis Head; or if his Arms be 
where the Legs are, or the Les where the Arms 
are; orit an Arm or Hand, Leg or Foot, grow 
out of the Head; or if a Man ſhould be(in ſome 
kind) like a Beaſt, and many the like ; all this being 
againſt the nature of his Kind, and not according 
to his natural ſhape, may be called a Monſter. 
Thus there are both ugly Creatures, and Monſters; 
the one being a Defe& , the other a Fault, or as I 
may ſay, a Viceof Nature; and therefore the ug- 
lineſs of a Toad proceeds from the ill-favoured- 
neſs of its Kind, which is not ſo handſom as 
Mankind , or many other kinds of Animals : for, 
I never heard any Poetical high Expreſſions in 
commendation of a Toad, as to ſay that is a moſt 
beautiful, amiable, ſweet, and lovely T oad. 
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Of Man's Upright Shape. 


H AT which makes Man ſeem fo Excellent 
þ 4 Creature above other Animals , is nothing 
but the Straightneſs and Uprightneſs of his Shape : 
for, being ſtraight-breaſted, and his Throat fo equal 
to his Breaſt , and his Mouth fo equal to his Throat, 
it makes him apt for Speech, which other Creatures 
have not ; for cither their Legs, Belly, Neck, Mouth, 
or Head, are uneven, or anequally ſet. And this 
Shape doth not only make Man fit for Speech, but 
for all ſorts of Motion or Action ; which gains 
him more Knowledg and Experience than all other 
Animals have, were they joined together in one Bo- 
dy. Thus Speech and Shape make Men Gods or 


R ulers over other Creatures, 


Memory is Atoms in the Brain ſet on fire. 


OME ſay, Memory is the folding of the 

Brain, like Leaves of a Book, orlikeScales of 
Fiſhes, which by the motion of Wind or Va- 
pours, are cauſed in outward Objects, which heave 
up their Folds, wherein are the Letters or Print of 
ſuch things as have been repreſented to them , and 
the reaſon that many things have been loſt in 
the Memory , is, that either thoſe Folds have never 


N > been 
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been opened after they were imprinted ; or that the 
Prints have been worn out, as not being engraven 
deep enough. But think it is as well to believe, that 
the Brains be full of little Subſtances no bigger than 
Atoms , {ct on fire by motion; and that the Fire 
goes out and in, according as the Motion is flack- 
ned or encreaſed, either by outward Objeds, or in- 
ward Vapours; and when things are loſt in the 
Memory , it is becauſe the Fire of thoſe Atoms is 
gone out, and never kindled again ; and that ſome- 
times the Memory isnot fo quick as at other times, 
the reaſon-is, becauſe ſome Vapours damp and ſmu- 
ther the Fire, or quench it out. Thus Memory is 
the light and life of Man; and thoſe that have 
moſt of thoſe kindled Atoms, are the greateſt 
Wits, and the beſt Poets, as having the cleareſt 
Sparks. But in new-born Children the Subſtances 
are plain, and not figured, nor clearly kindled; but 
take Figures as they perceive Objeas; and when 


they ſee their Nurſe ( which is the firſt thing they 
take notice of ), then one of thoſe ſmall Subſtan- 


ces turns into the Figure of the Nurſe ; but that 
Figure being not kindled preſently, becauſe the 
moiſture of the Brain hinders the Motion that 
kindles the Fire ; the Figure doth no good, unleſs 
it be thorowly kindled ; and the brighter it is, the 
perfe&er is the Memory. Wherefore the reaſon 
why Children have not ſo much Knowledgas Men 


in 
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in years, is, becauſe they have not ſo much Heat, 
nor ſo many Figures in their Brains, nor thoſe Fi- 
gures ſo clearly kindled: for, Wood that is newly 
ſzr on fire, doth not flame fo bright as when it is 
half burnt out : fo Men, we ſee, in their Middle- 
ape, have the perfeQteſt Underſtanding, Bur the rea- 
ſon why Old Men become like Children, is , be- 
cauſe Children are like Fire that is firſt kindled, and 
Old Men like Fire that is burnt our. 

And the reaſon why all Men have not ſogoed 
Wits as ſome, is , Becauſe their Fuel istoo wet, or 
roo dry. Allo, the reaſon why ſome Men are not 
ſo Wile as others, is, Becauſe ObjeRs come not 
in timely enough ; and though they take the Prints, 

et they take not the Fire : for, thoſe Prints are 
like ſeveral Glaſſes, or Earthen Veſſels, which 
though they be formed and figured , yet they are 
not hardned or perfe&ed , until they have been in 
the Fire; ſo thatthe Form may be there, although 
not kindled : but when they are kindled , they are 
Thoughts; which are, Memory , Remembrance, 
Imagination, Conception, Fancy, and the like. 
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Of REASON. 


gory” lay, Reaſon is born with a Man as 
well as Paſſion ; and others, T hat it is rather 
| bred with man: for we ſee many times, that men 
are born which have never the uſe of Reaſon, as 
thoſe we call Changelings , or Naturals ; but there 
was never any man born without Paſſion : for, 
Paſſion ſeizes the Body as ſoon as Life does, and 
they are inſeparable, and no more to beparted than 
Motion and Lite: for, asſoon as the Body receives 
Life , it receives Like and Diflike ; Pain grieves it, 
and Eaſe pleaſeth it. So that Paſſion is the Senſe of , 
Life, and Reaſon the Child of Time. But Reaſon 
is likethe Stone or Kernel of Fruit-trees, which if 
it be well ſet, with the help of the Sun and Earth, 
may come to be a Tree; but yet it is not a Tree 
whilſt it is a Kernel. So we may ſay, Man is born 
with Reaſon, becaule in time he is capable of Rea- 
ſon; but yet he is not a Reaſonable Creature, until 
he can diſtinguiſh between Good and Evil for him- 
ſelt: but as Life begets Senſe , ſo Senſe begets Rea- 
ſon. Thus Reaſon is a ſecond or third Cauſe of 
Nature: for Nature works ſo, that onething pro- 
duceth another , and that other a third, and fo 
forth. But Nature's firſt and principal Work, is 
Life; and Life is Motion, and Motion is Nature, 


and 
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and Nature is the Servant of God; Art is the In- 
vention of Man, and Man the Invention of Na- 


cuUrc. 


Of Imagination of Man and Beaſt. 


O NE Man may know what Imagination a- 
nother Mau hath, by his Diſcourſe; but Mar 
cannot know what Imaginations Beaſts have , be- 
cauſe they can give no relation to Man's Under- 
ſtanding, for want of Diſcourſe. Wherefore 
Beaſts may have ( for ought Man knows) as ſtrange 
and as fantaſtical Humours, Imaginations, and O- 
pinions ; and as clear Speculations as Men ; and 
Beaſts may be as bulie , and as full of aQtion, as 
Men; not of uſeleſs, but prudent aQtions, for the 
ſubſiſtence of their Lives, and their young ones, they 
being Provident and Induſtrious; not like Man, 
waſting their time with idle Diſputes , and torment- 


ing themſelves to no purpole. 


Of the Underſtanding of Man and Beaſt. 


TF= AT which makes one Man wiſer than 
another, and ſome Beaſts, and other Creatures, 
{ubtiller and craftier than others, is, the temper of 
the Brain, being either hot and dry, cold and dry, 


hot and moiſt, cold and moiſt, and the Intelligence 
which 
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which the Senſes .bring in , which Beaſts have as 


well as Man. 
The Difference betwixt Man and Bealt. 


AN ſtrives after Fame, which Beaſts do 
M not. Man troubles himſelt with Heaven 
and Hell, which Beaſffs do not. Man is weary of 
what he hath, and torments his Life with various 
Deſires. Beaſts are contented with what they have. 
Man repines at what 1s paſt, hates the preſent, and 
is affrighted with what is to come. Beaſts content 
themſelves with what is , and what muſt be. Man 
hates Eaſe, and yet is weary of Buſineſs. He is 
weary of Time, and yet repines that he hath not 
Enough. He loves himſelf, and yerdoth all to hurt 
himſelf. Burt Beaſts are wiſe only to their own 
good. Man makes himſelf a trouble ; whereas 
Beaſts ſtrive to take away trouble. Men run into 
Dangers, Beaſts avoid them. Man troubles himſelf 
with what the Senſe is not capable of: But Beaſts 
content themſelves with their Senſes, and ſeek no 
further than to what Nature direQs them, with the 
juſt meaſure of the pleaſure of their Senſes. Beaſts 
ſeek not afrer Vain Defires or Impoſſibiliies , but 
that which may be had; they do nor back-biteor 
flander ; they raiſe not falſe Reports; their Love is 
as plain as Nature taught ; they have no ſeeming- 


orief, 
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oricf , make no Sacrifice to falſe Gods, nor promile 
Vows they never perform; they teach no Dodrine 
to delude, nor worſhip Gods they do not know. 


Of Paſfion and Appetite in Beaſts. 


OME lay, Beaſts have no Deſpair or Trou- 
g ble in Mind ; but we find by experience, they 
will be Mad, and we know not from whence the 
Cauſe proceeds, whether from the Body, or Mind. 
We find allo by experience, that they be Jealous, 
Amorous, Revengetul, Spightful, Deceitful, Tirea- 
cherous , and Thieviſh, and will ſteal from one 
another, | 

Again , they ſay there is no Injuſtice in Beaſts; 
but what greater Injuſtice can there be among Men, 
than there will be among Dogs? For, one Dog ſhall 
come and take another Dogs Bone from him , al- 
though that Bone was given him by a Man for a 
Reward of ſome good Service done for his Ma- 
ſter. 

What Ambition is there amongſt Beaſts ? For, 
one Horle, ſtriving to out-run another, will run fo 
faſt until ir be near dead; the like of Dogs. Then 
what Envy is there amongſt them? For if any 
Strangers, although of their own Kind, come. a- 
monglt them, they will beat them away , or kill 


them. What Covetouſnels is there amonglt them, 
Oo to 
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to hoard and lay up? But this we call Providence 
in Beaſts; and only Coverouſneſs in Man. 

As for Birds, hat Pride is there amongſt them?as 
we may perceive in Peacocks, I urky-cocks,and many 
others: for, as we can gueſs at the Pride in Men, 
but by their outward carriage, ſo in Beaſts, 

They ſay , that Beaſts are Temperate, and full 
of Moderation, and never fſurfeit with Excels, 
Drink not, nor commit Adultery ; and yet, How of- 
ten do we ſee Pigeons break their Crops with too 
much Eating ; and Dogs and Cats over-charge 
their Stomacks with Food , ſo thatthey are forced 
to vomit'it up again? And many. Creatures will 
burſt themſelves. What Man can or will be 
more drunk than the Ape, it ſhecan get wherewith- 
all. We find few Beaſts that will refuſe good Li- 
quor when it is given them; witneſs Horſes, Dogs, 
and the like; and if they had as much as is pro- 
portionable to their Bodies, they would be drunk 
as often as men; and believe it, if there were Ponds 
of Wine as well as of Water, they would drink 
of the Wine , and leave the Water; if they had 
thoſe meats that men call Delicious, they would 
be as Luxurious, and as great Epicures , as man: 
for moſt Creatures love ſweet things, which ſhews 
them to be Licquoriſh : Beſides , Birds will chuſe 
the beſt Fruits in a Garden to eat of : and they 


love ſavoury meat ; for Pigeons will pick holes 
in 
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n Walls for Salc-Peter : and there are many the like 
Examples. 


That which we call Adultery and Fornication | 


in Men, is common among Beaſts: for, every Bird 
and Beaſt will chuſe his Mate to breed on ; but yer, 
not contented with one, they will ſtrive to take each 
other's Mate away, at leaſt make uſe of them. And 
how often do Beaſts with Beaſts , and Birds with 
Birds, fall out about it, and beat one another, and 
many times kill one another in the Quarrel? Thus 
Beaſts commit Adultery as well as Men, if there 
had been a Law againſt ir: howloever, they are falſe 
in their Loves, and are as Jealous as men, in taking 
each other's Mate, or making Love to each other, as 
well as Men and their Wives; beſides, they will 
make uſe of their own Breed , which few Nations 
will do among Men. 

They ſay , beaſts have no Judgment , which is, 
to chuſe and diſtinguiſh: but we find, beaſts can 
chuſe the warmeſt and ſafeſt Habitations; and that 
Hounds will ſmell firſt one way, then another , but 
never ſtay to ſcent the third , but run on, as judg- 
ing of neceſſity the Hare muſt run that way, having 
no other left, which is Logick. Beſides, all Animals 
that purſue, or arepurſued, ſhew great Judgmentand 
Wit, both in the choice of their way, and the exe- 
cuting of the Purſuit; and the like have thoſe that 
are purſued, in avoiding the places of Danger and 

Oo 2 chu- 
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chuſing the places of- Security, if there be any to be 


| found. And what hath more judgment than the 


Bear, going backward to her Den ? Do not beaſts 
know, by fight, how to diſtinguiſh berwixt Friends 
and Foes. What Judgment do birds ſhew, when 


they flye in a pointed Figure to cut the Air, that 


their flight may be cake ? 


They lay, they have no Compaſſion; but we 
ſee they will bury their Dead, and help oneanother 
in Diſtreſs; or at leaſt, do their endeavour; as a 
Hog, which is a Creature that ſheweth as little good 
Nature as any; yet when a Dog bites one of them 
by the Ear, and the Hog cryes out, all the reſt of 
the Hogs, that are within hearing , will come run- 
ning to the reſcue, although they do nothing but 
orunt when they come; and though they can do 
their fellow-Hog no good , yet it ſhews a good 
will. 

And again they ſay, That beaſts have no Grief : 
and yet we ce daily how they will mourn for their 
Young, or the abſence of their Mates; and the 
Turtle-Dove ſeems never to be comforted , but 
dyes for grief. 

They lay, Beaſts have no Memory or Remem- 
brance; which if they had not , how ſhould they 
return to their Holes, or Neſts , when they are 
once got out? And there are many Creatures,that 


rt they were carried many hundred miles, let them 
be 
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be but looſe, and at their liberty, they will return 
to their firſt Habitation ; wherefore they are forced 
ro muffle many Creatures, that they may not ſee 
which way they go, that they may not know how 
to return. 


Are they not Sociable? or, Do they not delight 
in Society 2 We ce they willplay and ſport with 
one another : and Sheep love company ſo well, 
that they will not thrive nor grow , but where there 
are great Flocks of them together. 

Have they not Fancy? We fee that Nightin- 
pales have great Fancy in the variety of their 
Tones and Notes, and their Invention, in many 
things, is beyond the Invention of Man. 

Thus there is no Virtue nor Vice, as Men call 
them, but may be found in other Creatures as well 
as Man; only we give to our Knowledg proper 
Names, and to theirs none. : 

Again, they ſay, There is no Warr nor Ty- 
ranny in other Creatures or Animals, but Man: yet 
certainly there are many other Animals more Tyran- 
nical and Cruel, even totheir own Kind, than Man; 
and will take as heavy a Revenge one upon ano- 
ther, and love Superiority and Power as much. 
Will not the Cocks fight as fiercely and cruelly 
one with another, for Preheminency, as Men? So 
Bulls againſt Bulls. 

They ſay, Men have Commandover Beaſts; bu 
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it isas ſome Men haveCommand over others,that is, 
when they have more Power, as Strength of 


Body, or advantage of Help, either of Num- 


bers, Place, or T ime. 


Of the Afions of Beaſts. 


T HOUG H Beaſts be apter for ſome a&i- 
ons, than Men; yet they are not made ca- 
pable to exerciſe all in general, as R unning, Leap- 
ing, Jumping, Drawing, Driving, Heaving, Ho!d- 
ing, Staying, Darting, Digging, Striking, Graſping, 
Cutting, Piercing, Diving, Rowling, Wreathing, 
or Twiſting Backwards, Forwards, Side-way , Up- 
ward, Downward, turning their Joints any way, as 
Man can do. Beſides, W hat curious Motiuns cn 
Man turn his Fingers to? and what ſubril M-a- 
ſures, his Feet? Which no other Creature can do. 
Thus every Member of Man is prompt, ready, and 
fitted for ation ; which makes him ſo induſtrious 
and inventive, that he becomes ſo proud thereby, 
that he thinks himſelf a petty God; and yet all his 
Excellency lies in his outward Shape , which is nor 
fully compleat: for, all his Inwards are liketo Beaſts; 
wherefore Beaſts mighthave been as capable as Man, 
if their outward Shape had been as that of 
Man ; ſo that one may almoſt think, thatthe Soul, 
or the Prerogativeof Man, is in the Outward Fi- 


gure of his Body. Of 
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Of BIRDS. 
V 

LL Birds are full of Spirit, and have more 
ingenious Fancies than Beaſts, as we may ſee 

by their curious building of their Neſts, in provi- 
ding for their Young, in avoiding great Storms, in 
chuſing the beſt Seaſons, by ſhifting their Habita- 
tion, and in their flying in a pointed Figure, which 
cuts or pierceth the Air , and makes the paſlage ea- 
ſie; and fo in many other things of the like nature: 
but the reaſon ſeems to be, becauſe the chief Regi- 
on they live in ( which is Air), is pure and ſerene; 
whereas Beaſts live altogether on the Earth, where 
the Air about is more grols, by reaſon of continual 
thick Vapours that iſſue out: but the Region where- 
in Birds flye, is clarified by the Sun , which makes 
the Spirits of Birds more refined, fubtil, and more 
lively or cheerful : for, all Beaſts are heavy, anddull, 
in compariſon of Birds, having not W ings to flye 
into the ſerene Air : Beaſts ſeem to have as much 
ſolid Judgment, and as clear Linderſtandingsas Birds, 
and as providently careful of their ſubſiſtence and 
ſafety , both for their Young and themſelves: but 
Birds have more Curioſity , Fancy, and Cheer- 
falneſs, than Beaſts, or indeed than Men; for they 
are always chirping and ſinging, hopping and 
flying about : but Beaſts are like Grave, Formal, 
; and 
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and Solid Citizens, and Birds like Elevated 


Poets. 


Of the WVooing of Beaſts and Birds. 


T* is not only the Spring-time that makes Birds 
ſing and chatter; but it is their Wooing and 
ſtriving to pleaſe their Miſtreſſes and Lovers : for, 
moſt Creatures keep a Noile, and Dance when they 
Wooe, as ſtriving to expreſs their Aﬀe&ions: for, 
the Noiſe of other Creatures, is as much as ma- 
king Verſes by Men to their Miſtreſſes; thoſe 
Noiſes being the ſeveral Languages whereby ry 


underſtand one another. 
Of . P ASSI ONS. 


HE Paſſions of the Mind, are like the Hu- 
— punch of the Body : for, as the Body hath 
Choler, Melancholy, and Flegm, and could not ſub- 
fiſt without them; ſo the Mind hath many Paſſi- 
ons; without which, it would be like a Stone: and 
there is no Humour of the Body, nor Paſſhon of 
the Mind, but is good, if moderately bounded, 
and properly placed : Wherefore, it is the Exceſs 
of: the Humours and Paſſions, that deſtroys the 
Body and Mind ; whenas the equal Ingredients of 
Humours, make a ſtrong Body; and an equal com; 


poſure 
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poſure of Paſſions, makes a Happy and a Noble 
Mind. 


Of Appetite and Paſſion. 


L L natural Appetites are within limits; and 
A all unnatural Appetites without: and there is 
nothing more againſt Nature, than Violence: for 
natural Paſſions, AFions, or Appetites, are not Vio- 
lent; and Violence, being artificial, or extrava- 
gant, is not natural , but is cauſed by Imaginati- 
on, Opinions, Examples, and Converſation, which 
perſwade Man to thoſe Appetites which Violence 
doth work upon. 


Of Like and Diſlike. 


VV: receive Like and Diſlthe, as ſoon as were- 


ceive our _ , Which is Lite: for, when 
a Child is quick in the Womb, Pain grieves it, and 
Eaſe pleaſeth it. But Like and Diſlike, are not per- 
fe Paſſions: for, though they are the Foundation 
of Love and Hate, from which all Paſſions ſpring 
(according to the old Opinions); yet they are not 
perfe& Love or Hate. Beſides, there is a difference 
betwixt Love, Liking, and Fondneſs : for, although 
Love hath a liking, and is fond of what pleaſeth it; 
yet Liking and Fondneſs have not always Love: 
Pp for, 
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for, true Love is unalterable, when the other rwo 
are ſubje& ro variety; and is led by Reaſon , and 
ſtrengthned by Virtue. 


Of SELF-LOVE. 


G ELF-LOVE is the ground from whence 
ſprings all Endeavours and Induſtry, Noble 
(Qualities, Honourable Attions, Friendſhips, Cha- 
rity, and Piety ; and is the caule of all Paſſions, Af- 
fetions, Vi ices, and Virtues ; for we do nothing, nor 
think not of any thing, but hath a reference to our 
ſelves in one kind or other, either in things Divine, 
Humane, or Natural: tor, if we part with Life, 
which is the chiefelt good to Mankind, it is becauſe 
we think in Death there is leſs pain than in Life: 
and if we endure Torment ( which is worſe than 
Death ) for an Opinion, or any thing elle; it is be- 
cauſe our Delight of what we ſuffer for, is beyond 
all Pains; which Delight proceeds ſrom Self-love, 
and Self-love is the ſtrongeſt Motion of the Mind; 
for it ſtrives to attra& all Delight , and gathers to- 
gether, like the Sun-beams, in one Point, as with a 
Glaſs, wherewith it (ers all on fire. So, Self-love 
enflames the Mind; which makes it ſubtil and 
aQive, and ſometimes raging , violent , and mad; 
and as it isthe firſt that ſeizeth on us, fo ir is the 


laſt that parts from us: and though Reaſon ſhould 
be 
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be the Judg of the Mind, yet Self-love is the 
Tyrant which makes the ſtate of the Mind un- 
happy ; for it is ſo partially Covetous, that it de- 
fires more than all, and is contented with nothing; 
which makes it many times grow furious, even to 
the ruin of its own Monarchy. 


of LOVE. 


OV E is accounted (of all the Paſſions) the 
L pleaſanteſt and delightfulleſt ; and yet there 
is no Paſſion Tyrannizeth ſo much as Love; for 
it is not a returnof thelike, though it come in an 
equal meaſure, that can temper it, nor Hatethat can 
kill it ; nor Abſence that can weaken it, nor Threats 
that can affright it, nor Power that can beat it off; 
for it will ſhow it ſelf, and will abide with whatit 
loves. Neither is it like other Paſſions: for Anger, 
although violent, is ſhort. Hate ceaſeth with the 
Cauſe; Ambition dyes when Hopes aregone. Fear 
is helped by Security. Abſence or Reproach of o- 
thers, cures Envy; but nothing leſſens or takes 
away from pure Love: for, the pain encreafeth 
with the affection, and the affeftion with time : 
for, the older it groweth, the ſtronger it becomes. I 
mean not Fooliſh and Fond Love; for Incon- 
ſtancy is the Phyſician to that. But firm and pure 
Love is oppoſed with all other Paſſions : for, other 
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Paſſions are but one againſt one; but Love is fired 
with Ambition, rubbed with Anger, torn with Fear, 
crampt with Envy , wounded with Jealouſie; fo 
that it mourns more than it joys. This Paſſion 
makes Labour a recreation, Pain eafie, and Death 
pleaſant, when it brings any benefit to the belo- 
loved. And though Selt-love be the ground from 
whence the love of other things ſprings ; yet it lives 
in the thing beloved, and dyes for the thing beloved, 
to pleaſe it ſelf. Much Love contraQts the Mind, 
and makes all things little and narrow, but what it 
loves. Thoſe that Jove, are dead to themſelves, and 
live in their Beloved: ; for the Deſires of the Belo- 
ved, are the Deſires 'of the Lover , let them begood 
or bad: and thoughall Love is from Self-love, yet 
at laſt it unthrones and diſpoſleſleth it ſelf, and 


placeth the Beloved in its room. 


T hat we cannot always love our ſelves. 


EE cannot have the purity of Love 
VV to our ſelves, unleſs we were perfeR: 
for, there are vain Opinions, and falſe Imaginati- 
ons; unſound Underſtandings , and various Paſſi- 
ons, which make us unconſtant to our ſelves: for, 
though we do not abſolutely hate our ſelves, yet 
we grow weary of our ſelves, and diſlike our 
ſelves for many things ; ſo many times we feek to 


deſtroy 
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deſtroy our ſelves, by taking our Lives away, as 
thoſe that murther themſelves : yet the neareſt per- 
fetion of Love, is Selt-love , becauſe it is the Ori- 
riginal of all other Paſlions. 


T bere is no perfeft Love or Hate in Humanity. 
T H E reaſon why there can be no perfe& Love 
or Hate in this World, is, becaule all things 
are ſubje& to change, and do alter: for , at what- 
ſoever is in the World, we may takeſuchan Excep- 
tion , that we may come to hate that which we 
ſeemed paſſionately to love , and to love that which 
we ſeemed violently to hate : for, perfe& Love or 
Hate muſt come from choſen Opinions of Good 
or Bad, either to love Good, or hate Evil, as it is 
natural, if there be any Evil in Nature; or in re- 
lation to our ſelves, as we conceive it to do us 
Good or Hurt: for, we cannot truly Love or Hate, 
until we can diſtinguiſh between Good and Evil. 
The truth is, we cannot Love or Hate, until we per- 
featly know the Nature and Eſſence of what we 
Love or Hate; but thisis impoſſible: for, who can 
thorowly know the Eſſence or Nature of any one 
thing in the World? and, What is more unknown 
than the Nature of Man, either to himſelf or 
others, as being always ſubjx& to alterations? And 
lince nothing can be known , we cannot truly Love 


Pp 3 Or 
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or Hate: for, Knowledg is required to the eſta- 
bliſhment of either. But the Inconſtancy of Man 
is ſuch, as he eſteems and deſfpifes one and the ſame 
thing in a moment. 


Of ENVY. 


E NVY, they ſay, proceeds from Self-love, 

which cannot endure the Light of Good For- 
tune to ſhine upon any Houſe but its own : bur it 
ſeems ſtrange, that Selt-love ſhould become itsown 
Hell! For, who can ſay (in reaſon) that a Man, in 
love to his Pody, racks it ſo, as it never comes to 
its ſtrength again? And yer an Envious Man does 
ſo to his Mind. But Envious perſons are likethem 
that had rather pleaſe their Palats, than refrain 
them for Health's ſake; ſo had they rather ſee the 
ruin of thoſe they Envy, than to have Proſperi- 
rity themſelves. 


Of Natural Fears. 


S the Sword gets Power, fo Fear maintains 

Power: for, Fear makes Laws, and Laws 

keep Peace. Fear ſubdues the Minds of Men, and 

makes them ſubmit and do Rightto one another, eſt 
others ſhould do Wrong to them. 

Fear makes Order , Order makes Strength, and 

Strength 
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Strength maintains Power : for , a Body out of 
order, is weak, and is ealily overcome. I mean nor 
a Cowardly and Servile Fear, to quit one's Right; 
but a Noble Fear, to keep one's own : for, as Baſe 
Fear makes Knaves, ſo a Noble Fear makes Honeſt 
Men, as not daring to wrong others; and asa Baſe 
Fear is the ground of Cowardlineſs; fo a Noble 
Fear is the ground of Valour: for, a Valiant Man 
is ſo afraid to loſe his Honour , that he will venture 
his Life ; but a Coward is fo afraid toloſchis Lite, 
that he will venture his Honour. 

Baſe Fear diſtracts, Noble Fear unites. Fear 
makes Devotion , and Devotion breeds Love; fo 
that it is both the Parent and Child to Love; for 
it breeds it, and obeys it; it cauſes carefulneſs, and 
is a Watch-T ower for a Man's ſafety. But Secu- 
rity weakens Power; for it produces Careleſnels, 
and Careleſneſs breeds Diforder, and Diſorder Con- 
fuſion. And what States, nay, what private Fami- 
lies are without private Spies, to find out what 
weakens them? and no ſooner is it found, but it is 
diſcovered to our Enemies; and an Enemy will 
loſe no known Advantage. Beſides, Opportunity 
makes Enemies ; but Care does not only keep out - 
Enemies, bat makes Friends: and thus Fear makes 
a wile Conduct, when Security brings Diſorder 


and Confuſion. 
Of 
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Of Love and Hate, and of good and bad 
Diſpoſetions. 


S there are but two Chiet or Parent-Paſſi- 
ons (as I may call them), viz. Love and 
Hate, from whence all the reſt are begot or deri- 
ved: fo there are allo but two Parent-Diſpoſitions 
in the Body, the one good, the other bad; from 
whence all Diſpolſitions are begot. A good Diſpo- 
ſition is cauſed by an equal Temper of the Body, 
and an orderly Habit belonging thereunto; as alſo, 
when the Humours therein be freſh, ſweet, clear, 
and thin. But a bad Diſpoſition proceeds from an 
unequal Temper of the Body, and adiſorderly Ha- 
bit belonging thereunto, and when the Humour is 
groſs, muddy, corrupt, and full of Malignity. 
Theſe two Parent: Paſſions and Dilpoſitions, do 
ſo reſemble one another , that they are often-times 
miſtaken : for, many times, Love and Hate are crea- 
ted in the Mind, encreaſed and abated by Imagina- 
tions, Conceptions, Opinions, Reaſon, LInderſtand- 
ing, and Will. 
Theimbred Humours of the Body produce one 
kind, and the Nature of the Mind another. 
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Of a Hating- Diſpoſztion , and a Paſſionate Hate. 


HERE is a difference betwixt a Hating- 
Diſpoſition, and a Paſſionate Hate. 

A Hating-Dilpoſition is produced from a weak 
Conſtitution of Body, and an overflowing of Ma- 
| lignant Humours, which riſe like a High-Tide, and 
cauſe an Averſion, Loathing, or Nauſcouſnels, to 
their Objet. From this Diſpoſition proceeds 
Frights and Fears, Soundings and Faintings, at the 
ſight of what they hate; but when it is againſt 
their own Kind, it produceth Malicious Thoughts, 
Slandering Words, and Miſchievous ARions. 

Bur Paſſionate Hate makes open Warr, and only 
purſueth that which it thinks is Evil; and is the 
Champion of Virtue, the Sword of Juſtice , the 
Guard and ProteQor of Innocents, and the Pillar 


of Commonwealths. 
Of Loving- Diſpoſetions, and Paſſionate Love. 


HERE is a Loving-Diſpoſition , and the 
Paſſion of Love. This Loving-Diſpoſition 
proceeds from Moiſt Humours, and a Sanguine 
Conſtitution, which makes the Diſpoſition facile, 
or pitiful, tender-hearted ( as we ſay), and amo- 


rouſly kind. From this Diſpoſition Tears flow 
Q q often 
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often through the Eyes, large Profeſſions and Pro- 
teſtations, fond Embracements, kind Words, and 
dear Friendſhips, as long as it laſts : but is diſſolved 
upon every {mall occaſion ; and never fails to break 
all ro pieces, and thoſe pieces to riſe up as Enemies, 
if any Misfortune comes. 


But Paſſionate Love profeſſeth but a Little, and 
promilcrh Nothing ; but will endure all Torments, 
and dye Millions of ſeveral ways (if it had fo ma- 


ny Lives to give) for what it loves. 


Of Amorons Love. 


A MOR OUS Diſpoſitions are an Extrava- 
gancy of Nature, got betwixt the Humours 
of the Body, and the Paſſions of the Mind: for, 
as an Horſe and an Aſs, although they reſemble 
each other, yetareof two ſeveral Kinds, and dif- 
ferent Natures; the one being Induſtrious, Coura- 
gious, Generous, Noble, and Free ; the other Sloath- 
ful, Fearful, and fit for Slavery. So the Paſſions of 
the Mind, and the Diſpoſitions of the Body , al- 
though they be taken by the Ignorant for one and 
the ſame, as having ſome reſemblance to one ano. 
ther; yet are they quite different things: for , the 
Paſſions of the Mind are Rational, the Humours 
of the Body Beſtial. Luſt is the Natural Breed of 


a Sluggiſh Body; pure Love, the Natural Breed 
of 
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of a Rational Soul; and an Amorous Diſpoſiti- 
on is begot betwixt both; it being no ſo foul as 
Luſt, nor fo pure as Love; but of a mixt nature, 
and like Mules , which produce no Creature; ſo 
Amorouſnels neither produceth a Noble Off-ſpring 
from the Mind, nor ſeldom any Iſſue from the Bo- 
dy; for it is rather a whining Contemplation, than 


a real Action. 


Of a Cholerick Diſpoſition, and a Cholerick 
Paſſion. 


T HERE is difference betwixt a Cholerick 
Diſpoſition, and a Cholerick Paſſion. 

A Cholerick Diſpoſition proceeds from a dry 
hot Conſtitution, and a bitter or ſalt Humour, that 
is bred in the Body either by an evil habit of the 
Liver and Stomack, or an unwholſome Diet : This 
produceth a froward Diſpoſition , being always a 
diſquiet to it ſelf; which cauſes croſs Words, a loud 


Voice, a ſtern Countenance, and arough and rude 


Behaviour. | 

Bur a Cholerick Paſſion is the Fire of the Mind, 
giving Heat to the Thoughts, whichraiſeth Ambiti- 
on, and adds Courage to the AQtive, Vigour to the 
Strong, Quickneſs to Words, Confidence to the 


Countenance, with a Reſolute Behaviour. 


Qq 2 Of 
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of the Difference of the Rational and 
Senſurve Spirits. 


HER E is difference between the Senſitive 
- joy Rational Spirits; the one proceeds from 
the Body, the other from the Mind or Soul ; the 
one produces Fondnels, the other pure Love; this 
makes Fondnelſs laſt no longer than the Senſes are 
filled, which is done often-times , even to a Surfeit 
and Diſlike. But an Aﬀettionthat is made by Sym- 
pathy of the Rational Spirits, which is Love, dwclls 
in the Soul, and is never fatished , but the more; it 
receives, the more it deſires ; fo that this Sympathy 
is the Infiniteneſs and Eternity of Love. 


Of the yeelding up Life. 


V ALIANT Man will not wilfully part 
with his Lite, nor yet unjuſtly keep it ; bur 


if his God, his Countrey, or his Friend , require it, 


he willingly offers it up as a Sacrifice upon the Altar 
of Honour. But Deſperation throws Life into the 


Jaws of Death, for a Vain-glorious Fame. 


The 
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T be difference of killing one's ſelf , and yeelding 
up of Life. 


[| HERE are more kill themſelves , than wil- 
4 lingly offer up their Lives: for, thoſe that kill 


themſelves, do it for fear of a Miſerable Life; but 
thoſe that offer up their Lives, doitas a Sacrificeor 
Atonement for the good of another, more than 


themſelves; and would rather live than dye, could 


they keep their Lite with Honour: but their Death 
being a Reſcue to ſomething (as they think) which 
is more worthy than their Lite, they give it, not to 
avoid worle Inconveniencies to themſelves, as Po- 
verty, Pain, Fear, Diſgrace, or the like; for they 
leave Health, Wealth, Strength, Honours, Friends, 
and all other Worldly Plealures, behind them. Al- 
though there be few that will freely offer up their 
Lives to take a certain Death ; yet there be three 
ſorts that are the likelieſt to do it; as the Ambritoxs, 
who are per{waded by Fame: the Conſciencious, by 
Fear and Hope: and the Lovers, by Love: for, 
Ambition ſeeks Fame , Fame {ceks Applauſe, Ap- 
plauſe ſeeks Attion, Afton ſeeks Honour, Honour 
ſeeks Danger, Danger ſeeks Death; Fear and Hope 
ſeek Religion, Religion ſecks Faith , Faith ſeeks 
Martyrdom, Martyrdom fecks Death. Love ſecks 
Eaſe, Eaſe ſeeks Peace, Peace ſeeks Reſts, Reſt ſeeks 


Death. Qq 3 Thoſe 


v 
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Thoſe that dye for unlawful Deſires, or in de- 
ſperate Fury, or the like, deſerve Pity, and Tearsof 
Sorrow, becauſe their Death was their Diſhonour ; 
but thoſe that dye for their Countrey, their Religi- 
on, Friends, or Chaſtity, muſt have all Tears wi - 
ped from all Eyes, and Acclamations of Joy 
ſhould ring for the Renown of that Conſtant V ir- 
tue, which they ſeal with Voluntary Death , their 


Life being only a Cover to hide it. But this kind 
_ of Valour hath few Companions. 


T he difference between Courage and Valour. 


HERE is a great difference between Cou - 
- Jun and Valour: for, though Valour is al- 
ways Conragions, yet Conrage is not always Vali- 
ant. Trae V alour is built upon Conſideration, and 
walled about with Honeſty , and kept in by Fear 
ſo that it dares not do wrong : but Comrage only 
follows Appetite , and never conſiders whether it 
be Right or Wrong. Thus Wilfulneſs and Co- 
vetouſnels are the Spurr to Courage, and Juſtice to 


Valour : Courage inhabits Beaſts, Valowr only Men. 


of 


ES 
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Of trae VALOUR. 


N2. all thoſe that fight, are Valiant ; but 
all char are YVahant, will fight at fir times: 
for , Valour has a true underſtanding of what ir 
fights for. A Yaliant Man will not fight with a 
Mad or a Drunken Man, or a Coward, but fo 
much as to defend himſelf : Nor will hefight with 
thole that are Weak and Infirm, as with Women, 
Sick Folks, and Children: for, a Valiant Man 
fights only in 2 Juſt Caule, not to an Il End: and, 
though a Valiant Man will not take any Unwor- 
thy or Þaſe Advantage of his Enemy , yet he will 
take all Honelt Advantages ana Opportunities. But 
not every one ( as I ſaid) that will fight, is YVali- 
ant : for, ſome fight through Fear , as when they 
cannot avoid the Danger of an Enemy ; or when 
they are forced by Command of Authority to 
fight , or elſe are ſure to be puniſhed with a certain 
Death. Some fight for Shame, ſome for Example, 
ſome for Revenge, ſome for Covetouſneſs, ſome 
out of Deſpair; ſome for one thing, and ſome for 
another: but true Valour fights for no other End 


but Honour. 
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Of F ORTITUDE. 


N Adiive Fortitude of the Mind, we call 

Valour ; and a Suffering Fortitude , we call 
Patience. 1 his Fortitude is led by Prudence and 
Juſtice, and is always accompanied with Noble 
and Heroick Thoughts ; bur oftentimes Deſperate- 
neſs or Fury is taken in its room, which is Jed by 
Raſkneſs and Indiſcretion , and accompanied with 
Revengeful, Malicious, and Baſe A&ions. But 
Valour, the Hand of Fortitude , never ſtrikes but 
in a Noble Quarrel: for, they are not always Va- 
liant, that dare fight; but thoſe that fight for T ruth 
and Right's ſake, and to defend* Innocence from 
devouring Wrong : but Deſperateneſs followeth 
its Appetite, and the Hands of Raſhneſs ſtrike at 
all. 

There is no Motion of the Mind that hath more 
conſideration, or is freer from Extravagancies of 
Anger or Hate, or loveth Life better , or more 
avoids Scarrs, or ſhuns Dangers more, than true 
Valour: for, true Fortitude cares not to be known 
ſo much to others, as to be ſatisfied in it ſelf with 
Noble Thoughts, and Worthy Adtions, either to 
aft Gallantly , or to ſuffer Patiently. Neither is 
true Valour exempted from Fear ; for it is afraid 


of all Diſhonour: and though a Valiant Man is 


nor 
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not afraid to loſe his Life; yet he freely offers it to 
defend his Honour , his Friends , Countrey, and 
Religion. Thus Valour isnot free from Fear, but 
placeth it upon. fit Objeas. 


Of EXCEPTIONS. 


Here are ſome Humours of the Mind, which 

alchough they be not Viices, yet they are Veils 
to Virtue, whereof to take Exception is one; for there 
isno Humour in Man more apt to any thing,than to 
take Exceptions : for, Suſpition will lyeupon every 
thing, and ſometimes upon nothing , but by Opini- 
ons and [Interpretations. 

There is no Man fo exaQ, but a Stander-by may 
find ſome faults at one time or other , either at his 
Words, Adions, or Bchaviour; eſpecially if he be 
Cenſorious: and there is no ſurer way to judg of a 
Fool from 4 Wile man, than by taking Excepti- 
ons: for, a Wile Man takes few Exceptions, but 
makes the beſt of all things; but a Fool turns all 
things to the worſt ſenſe; and thinks that all things 
he meets, have a deſign to affront him ; which makes 
all his Thoughts full of Murmure and Diſcontent: 
and there is an Old Saying, A Word is enough to the 
Wiſe : ſo one may ſay, A Word is enough to a 
Fool, ſoas ro trouble all the Company he keeps, or 
comes into. But the World is only ſcattered with 


Rr Wile 
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Wile Men, and filled with Fools ; which makes the 
Wile cautious: for, though they will not flatter, 
yet for quietnels ſake they are forced to dandle and 
dance the Humours of Fools upon the Tongue, 


with fair VW ords. 


What Natures do barr Friendſhip, and what 


make tt. 


HERE are but few Men that can be true 

Friends: for, neither a Cautious Man , nor a 
Politician, nor a Caſuiſt , nor a Jealous, Amorous, 
Cholerick, and Exceptious Man; nor a Facile,Falle, 
Envious, Revengeful Man; nor a Coward, nor a 
Fearful Man , can deſerve the Name or Cha- 
racer of a true Friend, ſince all their Humours 
turn the Bays of Friendſhip another way. For, a 
Friend muſt be a Wiſe, Honeſt, Valiant, Generous, 
Conſtant, Sweet, and Patient Man. But theſe Vir- 
tues ſeldom meet in one Perſon ; which makes ſo 
tnany Profeſſions, and few Performancesin Friend. 
ſhips : Many think they could be true and perfeR 
Friends ; but truly there is nothing harder to per- 
form, than it : for, true Friendſhip is neither con- 
firmed, nor known, but in Extremities; and thoſe 
Extremities are ſeldom put in uſe; which makes 
Friendſbips like Bonds that are unſealed. Neither 


can a Man fo traly know himſelf , much lels ano- 
ther, 
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ther, as to be aſſured of having a true and a con- 

ſtant Friend, but by being one himſelf; for, a Man 

may be a Friend in one Extremity, and an Enemy 

m the next: nay, a Man may be a Friend a thou- 

ſand years, and in as many Extremities ( if it were 

pollible), and yet one minute may alter him: fo 

various and inconſtant are the Paſſions and AﬀeRti- 

ons of Men , and fo little do they know themſelves; 

for ſometimes they will not only be willing to dye, 

but have the Courage to endure all the Torments 

that Life can bear ; and yet at ſome other times they 

are ſo fearful , as they will part from that which is 
moſt dear to them, and reſign all Love and Friend- 
ſhip, only for hopes of Life, or for being eaſed from 
Pain; beſides many other accidents of leſs conſe- 
quence, that may croſs their Friendſhip; which 
makes it impoſſible that there ſhould be true Friend- 
ſhip in this World, unleſs a man had an abſolute 
wer over himſelf, or an unalterable Nature,which 

is only found in the Society of Angels, and not in 
the Friendſhips of Men. Wherefore, thoſe may on- 
ly be accounted Friends amongſt Mankind, thatdo 
timely Courteſies; and to chuſe Friends otherwiſe, 
ſhews but a fooliſh and afteted Humour : for one 
cannot ſay, I will chuſea Friend for Converſation 
only; becauſe an Acquaintance, a Companion, and 4 
Friend , are ſeveral things ; for, I may have an ac- 
quaintance with one, and yet not be his Compa- 
Rr 2 nion; 
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nion ; and one may be my Companion, and yet 
not my Friend; but a Friend is all. 


of FRIENDSHIP. 


T is faid, That true Friendſhip of Men , is an 
Union of Spirits ; ſo that it is our Minds that 
make Friendſhip, our Senſes do not, although they 
are the Doors that let in the Knowledg which cau- 
ſeth Friendſhip ; but our Senſes have not the power 
to keep a Friendſhip: for, there was never any of 
our Senſes that could conſtantly be unwearied of 
atiy one SubjeR , having naturally a various Qua- 
lity, which makes them great Admirers, but un- 
certain Lovers and Friends: Neither is it altoge- 
ther the firength of Love, but the length , that 
makes a perfe& Friendſhip. 


Friendſhip of K I N GS. 


OME ſay, That Kings are unhappy , be- 
g cauſe they cannot have a Boſome-Friend: for, 
there muſt be ſome Equality in true Friendſhip, and 
a Prince makes himſelf a Subjet , or his Subjett as 
great as himſelf, in making particular Friendſhips, 
which may cauſe Danger to his Perſon and Stare. 
But a King that hath Loyal Subjeas, wants no 
Friend. But, ſay they, a Friend is to open and dil- 
burthen 
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burthen the 'T houghts, from his Heart, of all Joys, 
Griets, and Secrets; which are not ſo convenient to 
be publiſhed to all his Loyal Subje&s. To all which 
may be anſwered, That his Privy-Council is a Se- 
cret Friend, where he may and ought to disburthen 
his Mind ; which will encreafſe his Joys with their 
Joys, and eaſe his Griefs with their Counſel; and 
that isthe part of a Friend. So that, a Privy-Coun- 
cil to a King, is as a private Friend to another 


Man. 
Friendſhip of Parents and Children. 


T is ſaid, Parents and Children cannot properly 
be Friends (who muſt have no tyes of Nature, 
but be Voluntary and Free); whereas in Parents 
there is rather Selt-love, or Self-intereſt, than aclear 
Friendſhip. I anſwer, That there canbe no Friend- 
ſhip, but proceeds from Selt-love and Intereſt : for, 
to delight ſo in a Friend, as todye for him, is, be- 
cauſe they cannot live without him. Beſides, (ſay 
they), there is a Barr that hinders the Friendſhipof 
Parents and Children; which is, the Duty andRe- 
ſpe& which ought to be in the Child towards the 
Parent; and a Reſervedneſs of the Father to the 
Child. Bur, ro my thinking, it is a ſtrange Reaſon, 
That Duty and Reſpe& ſhould hinder Friendſhip, 


as if Friendſhip were built upon an open Rudeneſs. 
Rr 3 But 
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But certainly, true Love (which is that which makes 
Dear Friendſhip) takes more pleaſure to be Com. 
manded, and to Obey thoſe they love, than to 
Command and be Obeyed, 

Beſides, ReſpeR hinders not the diſcloſing, or 
the receiving into the Mind , or helping with theic 
Bodies or Eſtates, or parting with Life , which are 
the a&s of Friendſhip: for, Itake Duty and Obe- 
dience to be from the Mind, as conſenting to their 
Deſires, and reſpe& towards the Body, by an hum- 
ble preſenting of it ſelf. But a Reſervednels of the 
Parent to the Child, israther a proud Inſulting, and 
love of Authority , than out of Love or Conſi- 
deration for their good , or to keep their Natural 
Afﬀe&ion: for, it mult be a very Ill Nature, that 
ſweet and kind Per{wafions, free and open Relations, 
ſcaſonable and ſecret Counſellings, willing and rea- 
ſonable Actions, ſhall not only keep the Natural 
Love from the Child to the Parent, but tye aperfet 
Friendſhip; unleſs you will fay, therecan beno per. 
fe& Friendſhip , except there be an equality of their 
Ages, which indeed a Child and a Parent can never 
be even in. But Parents are fo far from making of 
Friendſhip with their Children, that they know leſs, 
and ar2 leſs acquainted with them , than with Stran- 
pers, by their reſerved Formalities; or elle they are 
ſorudely familiar with their Children, as makes their 


Children rudely familiar with them : In which kind 
of 
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of Natures and Humours, there can be no tyes of 
Friendſhip, neither with their own, nor Strangers. 


Of Madneſs in general. 


HERE are more that run Mad for the loſs 
'bes Hope, than for the loſs of what they have 
enjoyed ; as for example, How many have run 
mad for the loſs of their Servant, or Miſtreſs, which 
are called Lovers? But few or none for their Huſ- 
bands or Wives: Every Town or Kingdom, at 
leaſt , may be an example of the firſt; but few in 
the whole World to be heard of thelaſt. And how 
many Parents have run mad for the lofs of their 
Children, becauſe they have loſt the hopes of their 
Perfe&ions or Excellencies, which Time might have 
brought forth, and might have been an Honour to 
their Name and Poſterity , which by Death were 
cut off? So asit is not ſo much for the preſent com- 
fort they loſt in their Child (for few Parents make 
their Children their only or chief Society) ; but the 
loſs of the expeRation of the future Being, is that 
they molt commonly run mad for: for, there are 
none that wiſh not themſelves in a good conditi- 
on; and there are very few, that not only wiſh 
themſelves in a better condition, though they have 
no caule to complain, but hope to be ſo;and where 
the Hopes are cut off, and the Deſires remain, they 
muſt 
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mult needs grow Impaticnt, and [Impatiency orows 
Extravagant, and Extravagancy is Madneſs, But 
how ſeldom is it heard, that Children run mad for 
their Parents? The reaſon is , becauſe there is little 
hopes from them, but of their Eſtates, or Titles , if 
they have any: for, Men never conſider ſo much 
what is paſt, as what is to come, unleſs it beto com- 
pare the paſt time with the preſent, that they might 
gueſs at the future: So that there is nothing to hope 
from Parents, becaule all things are paſt from them: 
for, Men joy morein looking forward through their 
Poſterity, than in looking back upon their Ance- 
ſtors; the one is a Contemplation of Life, the other 
but a Contemplation of Death ; and though they 
are ſometimes proud of their Fore-fathers worthy 
Adions, yet they take more delight in the hopes of 
their own Poſterity. And when Men grow mad tor 
the loſs of their Eſtates, it is not for what they have 
enjoyed, but for what they would or might haveen- 
joyed, had not Ill Fortune been; but now they can- 
not. And when Men fall mad through Deſpair, it 
is becauſe they have no Hopes of Heaven. So that 
Hope is the Life of Man's Thoughts, and the 
Ground of his Actions; it makes Piety in the 
Church, and Induſtry in the Commonwealth ; 
whereas the, want of it, is a Death in Life. 


THE: 
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of PHILOSOPHY. 


EE HERE have been of all Nations that 
le {Thy have troubled their Heads , and ſpent 

B& the whole time of their Lives, in the 
ſtudy of Philoſophy,Natural and Mo- 
ral ; the tirſt is of little or no uſe, only to exerciſe 
their Opinions with gueſſing at the Cauſes of things; 
for know them they cannot: the laſt is a Rule to a 
ſtri& Life, which is ſoon learned , but not ſo ſoon 
practiſed, as they have made it, in dividing itinto ſo 
' many parts, which are but four chief ones, Juſtice, 
Prudence, Fortitude, and Temperance: Juſtice is 


but to conſider what one would willingly have ano- 
Sl ther 
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ther to do to him, the ſame to doto another; which 
is the beginning of a Commonwealth. Prudence is 
to obſerve the EffeR of things; and, comparing the 
paſt with the preſent, to gueſs, and fo to provide 
for the future. Fortitude is, to ſuffer with as little 
Gricf as one can, and to at with as little Fear. 
But Temperance is ſomething harder , as to abate 
the Appetites , and moderate our Paſſions: for, 
though there are but two principal ones, Love and 
Hate ; yet there are ſo many abſtraQted from them, 
that it would take up a long Life to know them af- 
ter the ſtri& Rules of T emperance. But indeed it 
is as impoſſible to be juſtly Temperate, as to know 
the Firſt Cauſes of all Things: For example, A 
Man loſeth a Friend, and the Loſer muſt grieve 
ſo much as the Merit of the Loſs deſerves, and yet 
no more than will ſtand with his Conſtitution, 
which in many is impoſſible: for in ſome their Con- 
ſtitution is ſo weak , that the leaſt Grief deſtroys 
them : ſo that of Neceſſity he muſt needs be Intem- 
perate one way , either for the not ſufficient Grief 
for the Merit of his Friend, or too little care for 
himſelf. So for Anger ,. A Man muſt be no more 
angry , than the Afﬀeont, or any Cauſc of his An- 
ger, doth deſerve; and who ſhall be Judg, fince 
there is no Cauſe or A that hath not ſome Par- 
tialiry on its ſide? And ſoin all Paſhonsand Ap- 
petites the like may be ſaid. Therefore he that 


can 
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can keep himlelt from Extravagancy, is temperate 
enough. But there are none that are more intempe- 
rate, than Philoſophers ; firſt, in their vain Imagina- 
tions of Nature; next, in the difficult and niceRules 
of Morality : So that this kind of Study kills all 
the Induſtrious Inventions that ate beneficial and 
caſte for the Life of Man , and makes one fit only 
to dye, and not to /zve. Yet this kind of Study is 
not wholly to be negleQed, but uſed fo much as to 
ballaſt a Man , though nor to fix him; for , N(a- 
tnral Philoſophy is to be uſed as a Delight and Recrea- 
tion in Mens Studies, as Poetry is, fince they are 
both but Fictions, and not a fit Labour in Man's 
Life. Many Men make their Study their Grave, 
and bury themſelves before they are dead. And the 


Precepts of Moral Philoſophy are as airy and uſcleſs; | 


I'mean only that part that belongs toevery particu- 
lar Perſon, not the Politicks, that go to the framing 
of Commonwealths, as to make one Man live by 
another. in Peace, without which no Man can en- 
joy any thing, or call any thing his own ; for they 
would run into Hoſtility: but Community of 
Men will cloſe into a Commonwealth for the ſafety 
of each, as Bees and other Creatures do , that un- 
derſtand not Moral Phloſopby, nor have they Grave 
and Learned Heads to frame their Commonwealths. 


Si 2 Of 


——— 
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Of Nature, and Naturaliſts. 


ATURE is the great Chymilſt of the 
World, drawing out of the Chaos ſeve- 
ral Forms, and extracted Subſtances; the groſs and 
thicker part goeth to the forming of Solid Bodies; 
the Fume, to Air and Water; the thinneſt part, to 
Fire and Light; the Senſe or Spirits, to Life. 

Naturahſts, that fearch and leek for hidden Cau- 
ſes, are hike Chymiſts that ſeek for the Philoſophers 
Stone, wherein they find many excellent and profi- 
table Medicines , but not the Elixir. So Natura- 
liſis find out, many excellent and beneficial Arts, 
but not the Cauſes or Principles they look after, 
Yet we find, that Nature works not fo curiouſly 

* upon the Eſſence of Things, as upon the Corpo- 
real Subſtances : for, Natare is but rude in the Minds 
of Men, and fo in other Creatures, until Communi- 
ty, and, Art have civilized them, and Experience 
and Learning have perteQed them. 

Natrre is. more various in the Shapes, Thoughts, 
and, Colours, than in the Subſtance or Kind of 
Things: of Shapes, there are but four grounds, 
High, Low, Thick, and Thin; of Quality, or Ef- 
ſences, bur Four; Fire, Water , Air, and Earth: 
and for Colours, the ground is only Light: and 


for Life, ſhe hath given only three Degrees ; as, the 
3 Life 


6 A 
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Life of Growth, the Life of Senſe, and the Life of 
Reaſon, which is a Motion belonging tothe Mind; 

the other two Motions belong to the Corporeal 

Part; and all Life is but Motion: So that Mori- 

on is the Life of Nature's Work, and the Work 

of Nature's Life. 


The Power of Natural Works. 


_ Nature hath made every 
thing Good, it it be rightly placed; yet ſhe 
hath given her Works power of miſplacing them- 
ſelves, which produceth Evil EffeQs: for, that which 
corrupts Nature, is the diſordered mixture. But 
about all her Works, Man hath entangled her 
ways by his Arts, which makes Nature ſeem 
Vicious; when, moſt commonly, Man's Curioſity 
cauſeth his Pain: for, there is nothing that. is 
purely made , and orderly ſet by Nature , that 
hath not Virtue in it ; which by her Creaturesmiſ- 
applyings, produceth a Vice: 


Sſ 3 Change 
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Change in Nature. 


N ATURE hath not only made Bodies 
changeable, but Minds; fo that to have a 
Conſtant Mind, is to be Unnatural: for, our Bo- 
dy changeth from the firſt beginning, tothe laſt end; 
every Minute adds or takes away : fo, by Nature, 
we ſhould change every Minute, ſince Nature hath 
made nothing to ſtand ſtill, but to alter as faſt as 
Time runs. Wherefore it is Natural to be in one 
Mind one minute, and in another in the next; and 
yet Men think the Mind Immortal. But the Chan- 
ges of Nature are like the Sleights of a Juggler; 
we ſee many ſeveral Shapes, but ſtill but one Matter. 


Of Natural W arrs. 


T ſeems to me a thing above Nature, that Men 
are not always in Warr one againſt the other; 
and that ſome Eſtates live in Peace, ſometimes forty 
or an hundred years; nay, ſome above a thouſand 
( as the Venetians) , without Civil- Warrs: for,the 
old Saying is, So many Men, ſo many Minds; yet 
they meet all in Ambitious Deſires: and naturally 
Selt-love fecks and ſtrives for Preheminency and 
Command, which all cannot have; and yet many 


ſubmit and obey, which is ſtrange. Bur, ſay ſome, 


it 
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it is Love that Makes Unities, and Keeps a Com- 
monwealth in Peace. No, fays another, it is Fear; 
and another may ſay as 7 ichobrabe the Dane (aid 
of the Sun and Earth: For, Ptolemy ſaith, that the 
Sun moveth, and the Earth ſtands ſtill: Copernicus 
ſaid, that the Earth moved, and the Sun ſtands (till : 
and T ichobrabe took up the third Opinion (to which 
could be added no more ), That they both mo- 
ved. So one may lay, It is both Love and Fear, 
ſince thoſe two Paſſions moſt commonly accompa- 
ny one another. But , ſay they, all things natu- 
rally incline to Peace and Unity ; and Warr is un- 
natural, becauſe it tends to DeſtruRion. But ſome 


may ſay again , That we find Nature hath made 


nothing, but is ſubje& to Preying, Ravening, and 
Devouring , one thing or another; and that moſt 
things live upon the ſpoil of another, by the Hu- 
mours, Conſtitutions, and Deſires ſhe hath given 
them : for, the Lives of many Creatures cannot 
ſabſiſt or be nouriſhed but by the Death of other 
Creatures: (o that Men are not only ſubje& to 
Warr upon one another , but all Creatures that 
Nature hath made ; as alſo the Elements : for, what 
is Thunder, but a Warr betwixt Heat and Cold? 
For, Nature meeting in Contraricties, which muſt 
needs Diſpute when they meet , and are never quie- 
ted until one part get the upper-hand ; and though 
Numbers make a Conſort, yet they muſt have a 
Sym- 
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Sympathy one to another. Thus all things are ſub- 
jet ro Warr, though the Cauſes are different that 
provoke them to it. Nature would have wanted 
work , it ſhe had made all things to continue, and 
nothing to decay; for Death is as natural as Life. 
But it ſeems to be Nature's great Art, to make all 
things ſubje ro W arr, and yerlive (as it were) in 
Peace, and never make an utter DcſtruQon.' 


of DARKNESS. 


ARKNESS is more powerful than Light; 

for a little dark Cloud will eclipſe the great 
light of the Sun ; and the T wi-light would laſt 
longer, if there were no Clouds : for, the Clouds 
are like a Screen , that hides the Light. 


Of the AIR. 


HE Air is Water, as well as the Sea; fo that 
'& Men, Beaſts, and Birds, are all but kinds of 
Fiſhes ; for they cannot live without Air , which 
is rarified Water: but it ſeems they are of a ſub- 
tiller Senſe than Fiſhes , which makes them require 
a thinner Element. 
The Air is, asall other Elements, ſubjze& to Cor- 
ruption, PutrefaRtion, and Diſtemper ; ſometimes 


in a continual Fever, other times in an intermitting 
Fever; 
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Fever, ſometimes in a HeRick Fever, other times 
ir hath Shaking-Agues, Wind-Cholicks, and oft- 
times Rheumarick and Hypocondriack Diſtempers; 
andif the Air be corrupted, it is apt to infe& Men's 
Bodies, by reaſon that Air is ſothin and ſubtil, that 


it enters and intermingles into all things. 
Of the Corruptions of the Air. 


T HE Air is more corrupted in the Spring, and 
the Autumn, than in the Winter and Summer - 
for in the Winter it is leſs corrupted, by reaſon it is 
more united, as being congealed by Cold ; neither 
hath the Sun that force to draw more Vapours 


| than it can digeſt: beſides, for want of Heat, the 


Pores of the Earth are ſhut , whereby leſs Vapours 
iſſue out. And in Sxmmer it hath a ſufficient Heat 
to conco& what it draws up; or at leaſt it contracts 
it ſo, as to keep it from running into Corruption : 
and the Spring, at the Sun's return, opens the Pores 
of the Earth, ſucking out Vapours , which is like 
the firſt Milk of a Cow, or of other ſuch Crea- 
rure, when they have new caſt forth their Birth; 
which Milk is all corrupted with Blood and Mat- 
ter, by reaſon it hath been ſo long in the Ldder: fo 
likewiſe the Vapour is corrupted when it is firſt 
drawn (as it were) by the returning-Sun , by rea- 
ſon it wanted Vent and Agitation to purifieit;and 


Te as 
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as it is aſcending , it mingles with thoſe Creatures 
that live upon the Earth; for the Pores of the Crea. 
rures that live upon the Earth, do alſo open by the 
ſpringing-heat , from whence Vapours likewiſe do 
iſſue from their Bodies ; yet they live by the Air 
that encompaſſeth them, as Fiſhes do in Water,which 
if corrupted , the Fiſhes dye by the Malignity they 
draw in: for, though they are not ſmuthered and 
choaked, as in Froſty-weather ; yet could the thin - 
neſt Air be ſo hard and to ſolidly froze as W ter, 
which is of a groſſer Body, Man and Beaſt would 
be ſmuthered for want of breath, as Fiſhes are in 
great Froſts: yet many Creatures of the Earth are 
frozen to death , not only by having their Limbs, 
congealed, be-nummed, and dead , which deſtroys 
their Natural Motions: for, ſurely, the thinneſt Air 
being congealed , they can get none to ſerve for 
Breath; that is, there is none fit to move the Lungs: 
for, though ſome Creatures Lungs require groſler 

Air than others, and ſome a finer ; yet Man and ' 
Beaſt (1 obſerve) requirea middle Temper or Mix- 
ture : for, too thin Air is as unuſeful as too grols; 
and too hot is as hurtful as too cold ; the one 
ſcalds or burns the Lungs, the Brain, and the reſt of 
the inward parts, or ſets the Spirits on fire; theother 
be-numbs and ſtupifies them, at leaſt obſtrufts them: 
but when the Air is putrified and corrupted, it min- 
gles with the thinner Parts, vis. the Humours, the 


Blood, 
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Blood, and the like, cauſing corrupted Diſcaſes, and 
putrified Limbs : bur, as I ſaid, the Spring-Vapour, 
which is the rifing- Vapour, is like the Beaſting- 
Milk; ſo the Vapour in Autumn , which is the 
falling- Vapour, is like Cheeſe that is ill-preſt, or too 
moilt kept, which corrupts and breeds Maggots. So 
Vapour being not well clarified or concoQed by 
the Sun, becomes Malignant, 


Of ſeveral ſorts of Vapour. 


= HERE are many ſorts of Vapours , accor- 
ding to the ſeveral tempers of thoſe parts of 
the Earth they are drawn from; but when they are 
drawn to ſuch a height, they all mix, yet ſeld6m 
. ſo, but that ſome ſort may . predominate; whether 
ſale Vapour , (harp Oil, Bituminous, W ateriſh, or 
Groſs and Earthy , vis. Dull and Heavy, or 
more Leight and Airy. Thus the Sun , as I fay, 
draws and mixes, boils and clarifies Yapours. But 
if there be more than his Heat can overcome, they 
corrupt and fall back:; and that which is chinneſt 
and pureſt, it turns into ſerene Air; the Crude and 
Flatuous part, it turns into Wind; the Watery 
part into Rain, the Bituminous part into Thun- 
der, the Oily part into Lightning or Meteors, the 
Scum into Clouds, which ſerves as Wiecksof Can- 
| dles to take light; the corrupted part inſenſibly 
Tt 2 falls 
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falls back to the Earth again. But when the Ma- 
lignity of the Earth, _ the Corruption of the 
Air, and the diſtempered Humours of Bodies, join 
together, it caufeth great and horrible Plagues, ma- 
king a general Malignity ; and until this Malignity 
hath ſpent irs ſtrength with ſtrugling and ſtriving 
with the ſtrength of Life, it never ceaſeth ; and, at 
the laſt, it grows fainter and fainter , until it hath 


no Power. 


Of the ſeveral degrees, or ſeveral ſorts of 
VAPOURS. 


S theres a natural Heat, and a natural Moi- 

ſture, proper and.inherent in every Animate 
Body ; fo there | is a natural Vapour that is produ- 
ced therefrom, as a right and natural-begotten 
Child; or, as in Chymiſftry , where Fire extracts 
from orolſer Bodies, ſeveral degrees of Matter, wiz. 
Smoak, Oil, Eſſence, Water, Salt, and Infipid 
Dreggs: ſo the Natural Heat extras from the 
Food received , Vapour, Fat, Blood, Spirits, Sweat, 
Humours, and Excrements. Now if the Heat be 
too violent, it burns; if too ſlow, it corrupts; but 
if the Heat be of: an equal temper , and the Lim- 
beck ( which is the Stomach) free from Defes, the 
Digeſtion is good, which makes the ExtraQion pure 
and effeRual. 


The 
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The thinneſt (but ſtrongeſt ) ExtraQtions, are 
the Animal or Vital Spirits; the next thinneſt and 
moſt powerful , is the /apour ; which Y aponr is that 
which gives repoſe to the Senſes, and feedeth the 


Brain, nouriſhing Imagination, Conception , and 


Underſtanding, and the like; and is the Creator of 


Fancy and Phantaſms. 'T he Grofler part of Va- 
powr, is a Smoak that continually ifſueth out through 
the Pores, and the like open paſſages; which Smoak 
is a Superfluity that ſerves for no uſe, but may do 
Miſchief if it be ſtope, choaking and ſmuthering 
Life; or at leaſt cauſeth ſuch Diſtempers as may 
diſorder the whole Body. But the Animal Spirit 
indeed is a V apoxrr, which proceeds from the R adi- 
cal Heat and Moiſture of the Body ; wherein, if 
the Heat be too violent, or the Moiſture toogroſs, 
it quenches or burns them up. -The Repoſing Va- 
ponr proceeds from the Natural Digeſting Heat and 
Moiſture that is in the Body. And the Superflu- 
ous Vapour or Smoak, proceeds from the actual Heat 
or Moiſture put into the Body by violent Motions, 
or hot Weather, hot Meats, moiſt Meats, or much 

Meat or Drink. When theſe Yaporrs join to the 
Natural Vapours of Repoſe, they cauſe (as it 
were) dead' ſleeps ; as we ſee by thoſe that have 

out-caten or out-drank their Natural Temper: for, 

though much Eating will maty times hinder Sleep, 

by reaſon it' makes the Vapour ſo groſs, that it can- 

© 3 not 
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not eaſily flow ; yet, much Drinking never fails : 
for, a Drunken-man will be fo ſtrongly aſleep, that 
he cannot be awaked : But indeed, the Senſes will 
be drunk as well as the Brain ;' which cauſeth them 
to be as if they were aſleep, but are not; only 
their ſtrength is for a time taken away”, as being 
flackd, or rather (as it were) drownd. But 
when ſtrong Sleep is produced by over-much 
Eating , it is rather an Epzlepſie , than a natura] 
Sleep; the Brain being (as it were)almoſt ſmuthered 
with the thick and full Smoak,and the Senſes choaked 
or ſtrangled therewith; and fo will the Senſes be in 
theſe Diſtempers, until they are diſperſed or rarified, 
either by Time, Motion, or Natural Heat. But 
Temperance cauſeth ſweet, natural , and healthful 
Sleeps, being a Vapour that ariſeth from a good Di- 
geſtion, cauſed by a Natural Heat and Moiſture: 
for, when the Stomach is too empty, it hinders 
Sleep as much as when it is too full. 


Of THUNDER. 
S Winds make the Clouds in the Air, and 


the Waves of the Sea to warr, and make a 
noiſe, by. beating thereon ; ſo it makes T bunder : 
for, T hunder is nothing (in my apprehenſion) but 
Winds beating upon Cryſtalling Drops , which is 
Water congealed in the Middle Region: for, Cold 
knits the Porous Body into a more Solid; and 


Winds, 
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Winds, that are made by RarefaQtion, give it Mo- 
tion ; which Motion makes it powerful: and when 
the Wind is got above the Lower Region, and 
flyes about it, it drives thoſe Cryſtalling Drops 
againſt one another, and makes ſuch a Noiſe as the 
Roaring of the Sea ; only it isa harder Noiſe, be- 
cauſe the Water is Cryſtalling in the Middle-Re- 
gion, and not in the Sea; and if we obſerve, the 
harder the T bunder-Claps are, the leſs it Rains; and 
the more it Rains, the leſſer are the Claps; and 
according as the Heat of the Sun melts an dif: 
ſolves the Cryſtalling Bodies, more or icii> 1 
Rains. 

The reaſon why it doth not Thunder in the 
Winter, as in the Summer, is, that moſt of the 
Matter that makes T hunder in Summer, is turned 
into Wind in Winter: for Water, Air, Wind, 
and T bunder, are all but one Element, only thicker 
and thinner; for Wind is a condenſed Air, and 
Air a rarified Water : and thus by Dilating and 
ContraQting , their Forms and Properties are altered; 
which makes , that Matter ſeems of ſeveral Quali- 
ties, but it only works different Effe&s ; and theſe 
EffeRs being different, by their ſeveral Motions give 
them ſeveral Forms, and make ( many times) a Ci- 
vil-warr amongſt them, every Form ſtriving to 
out-do another ; and often, in their ſtriving, change 


their Shape. But Fire, being an Element not ſub- 
jet 
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| W 58 to change, ſometimes parts the Fray "and 
ſometimes ſers them more one againſt another : for, 
in the Summer, the Sun being hot, raiſeth the /Va- 
por fo high , that it gets into the Middle-Region ; 
and being there, condenſes into Wind , and ſecks 
a paſſage out, and fo falleth foul upon the Clouds, 
beating them about until its Fury and Strength be 
ſpent: but in the Winter, the Sun-beams being 
weak , cannot draw the Vapour ſo high, and fo 
blows upon the Earth, and amongſt the lower 
. Clouds ; which, by cruſhing them together, ſqueez- 
eth out Rain, or breaks them in ſunder, which falls 
down in Showers: This makes more Rain, and 
frequenter Storms, in Winter than in Summer ; 
and more T hunder in Summer , becaule it is drawn 
ſo high that it cannot eaſily return. Thus Wind 
in the Middle-Region cauſeth Thunder; and in 
the Winter (going no further than the Lower- 
Region ) cauſeth Storms: And Lightning may be 
the ſtriking of ſome Clouds that have Bituminous 
Matter mixed in them ; which, like to a Flint , do 
ſtrike out Fire, being beaten upon by the violence 
of the Wind. 


——- 
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Of the Motions of the Planets: 


HE Planets, being Spherical, are the Wheels 
[Wm draw up V apours from the Earth; and the 
Sun, as a thirſty Throat, is refreſhed thereby. Be- 
ſides, every particular Planet feeds upon each other, 
though not corporally , as many other Creatufes 
do; but draw and ſuck, as from each other's 


Breaſt, 
AL LEGORY. 


N the Chymiſtry of Nature, the Earth is the 
fixt Salt, the Air the Sulphur, the Water is the 
Inſipid Flegm, theSun or Fire are the Spirits, Light 
and Darkneſs is the Center, Life is the Volatil Salt, 
and Death is the Terra Damnata. 


Of the Noiſe of W ater. 


\1\ V4 ATER being Spherical , and of a hol- 
low and Porous Body, the Wind beat- 
ing thereon , the Hollowneſs cauſeth a ſound by the 
Rebounds it maketh againſt the infideor outſide of 
the Spherical Bodies, which we call Drops; which 
being moved either by the Tides or Winds, are fo 
quick, being ſmall ; and ſoapt to move, being round; 

Vv that 
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that the Echoes thereof are confuſed ; which Con- 
fuſion we call a Roaring of the Waters, or the 
Roaring of the Sea. 


Of the Motion of the Sea. 


H E reaſon why the Sea is more apt tomove 
than Freſh- waters, is by the Saltneſs : for Salt, 
having an acute quality , doth penetrateand divide; 
and Water, whoſe property is to intermingle and 
unite, doth ſtrive to join the divided Parts again ; 
this makes it, as it were, a perpetual Motion; the 
one ſtriving to meet and join, the other to ſeparate 


and diſ-unite. 


Of the Noiſe of Winds. 


HE reaſon the Winds make ſuch a Noiſe in 
T the Air, as onthe Sea , is, that Clouds are a 
Condenſed Vapour or Air; which Condenſed Air 
is V Vater: ſo that Clouds are, as it were, a Sea over 
our Heads; and thoſe Clouds, being V Vaves and 
great Billows , when the Wind blows, beating upon 
them as upon the Sea, makes the ſame Noiſe: for, 
the roaring of the Sea, and the blowing of theWind, 
is much alike: but when the //ind blows upon the 
Sea; it makes a more horrid Noile. 


of 
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of WATER. 


"*- my apprehenſion , Water lies like a Swarm 
of Bees, every Drop being like a ſeveral Bee; 
and as Bees lie ſo cloſe one to another , that at a 
ſmall diſtance they ſeem to be one intire Heap or 
Ball, fo do Waters : but it they bediſturbed, they 
will ſpread , and every Bee is ſeen diſtinaly, which 
before we could not ſee: fo Water, when {a great 
quantity is together , the diſtin&tion of each Drop 
cannot be perceived by Man's Eyes; but caſt up a 
Handful of Water , or ſprinkle it about, and it will 
fall into Drops. Beſides, Drops of Water lie much 
cloſer tog=ther than the Bodies of Bees can do, 
becauſe they are more Porous and Soft, which yeelds 
to Contraction ; and being wet, makes them Gluti- 
nous, and ſo ſtick cloſer , which makes the Drops 
of Water leſs viſible than Bees. 


Winds may be rarified Air, 


S Air is ratified Water, ſo Wind may berari- 
A fied Air ; and, by thinnels, beget ſuch an agil- 
neſs, as may give it ſuch a Strength by the quick 
Motion it hath, that it may over-power the more 
Solid , which are Earth and Water : forquick Mo- 
tions, by often Repetitions, grow powerful 

Vv > and 
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and ſtrong. Wind is the Eflence of Air , as the 
Spirits of Air: for, it is an extracted Subſtance, 
which makes it Quick, Subtil, and Sharp , and of 
ſuch a powerful nature, that it encounters folid 
Bodies, and ( many times) hath the victory over 
them; and by its active Wandring , ſabril and 
piercing Motion, it appears more like Life, than 
any other Element. 


Of RAIN. 


r APOLIR, that is ſent from the Earth, or 

drawn up by the Sun, is like ſo many ſeveral 
Springs that iſſue out of the Pores of the Earth ; 
and when they are ſtreamed to ſuch a height, they 
meet and join together; and, gathering into Clouds, 
they become like a flowing River, with curling 
VVaves like the Sea. But where there is too 
great a Quantity gathered together , which the 
Dun cannot digeſt, they overflow, and fall down 
into ſhowers of Rain. 


Of the Saltneſs of the Sea , and the freſhneſs 
of Springs. 


_ E are of opinion, That the Veins of the 
» Earth are filled from the Sea; and that the 


V Vater runs thorow the Earth, as thorow a Sieve, 
or 
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or the like; letting the thinneſt part thorow , and 
keeping the more ſolid back, whichis the Salt ; which 
to my Reaſon doth not ſeem probable: for we 
tind by Experience, that the nature of Water be- 
ing Moilt, Soft, and Pliable, doth ſuck out with its 
Liquid Tongue, the Salt and TinRure of every 
thing , even from the ſolid'ſt Body , as Minerals , 
which are harder far, and more cloſe, than the Po- 
rous part of the Earth; as we ſee and taſte in 
thoſe W aters that run thorow Mines, which have 
nor only the Tinfure and Taſte of thoſe Mine- 
rals, but the Purging-EffteAs which proceed from 
the Nature belonging to them ; which ſhews, that 
it is unlikely that Salt ſhould be taken out of the 
Water , when Water draws and ſucks outall Salt, 
or the like, into it ſelf; unleſs they could prove 
Earth to be more Thin and Liquid than W ater, 
whoſe Liquidneſs ſucks out all the looſer Ingredi- 
ents; which isnot only , as I ſaid before, the Tin- 
ure and Taſte, but the natural Properties : and 
ſince it is improbable that the Salt ſhould be retain- 
ed by the Earth from the Water, but far more 
probable, that the Water ſhould become more Salt 
from the Earth ; it makes me think it improbable, 
that the Veins of the Earth ſhould be filled with 
Water immediately from the Sea; but, to my ap- 
prehenſion, they are filled after this manner: 


The Planets, like VW ater-Mills,draw up V apours 
Vv 3 from 
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from the Sea; and the Sun, as the hotteſt Planer, 
doth by his heat, as it were, Calcine the Salt Va- 
pour, although the Vapour cannot be ſo Salt as the 
dea-water, becauſe rhe Groſs Salt isnot ſo leight to 
be drawn up, but rather remains as fixt: but when 
the Sun hath Calcinared it, the Volatil part flies up 
to the Body of the Sun, or elle ſtays in the Mid- 
dle-Region, and there meeting with a Sulphureous 
and Bituminous Matter, mixeth therewith, 
makes a Matter of the nature of Gun-powder, 
which ſhoots Thunder , and flaſhes Lightning; the 
Watry part diftills back again on the Earth in 
Showers of Rain ; and that freſh W ater diſtilled, 
which falls upon the Earth, ſoaks into the Earth, 
and fills the Veins therein , cauſing freſh Springs to 
riſe , where the Veins are too full. But in Egypr, 
or the like, where it ſeldom Rains, becauſe the 
Sun is there fierce and heady, that it hath not pati- 
ence to draw by degrees, as in Vapour, but draws 
up a Sea at once, which they call Nils: for , the 
Appetite and the Strength joining together, draws 
up ſo great a quantity, that the Strength being 
not able to draw it up high , makes it only {well 
up, which heaves no higher than to cover the 
Earth ſome ſmall depth, as ſome few Yards or 
Feet high: and the reaſon why it riſeth but twice 
a year , is, That the Sun is gathering his Forces 
half a year to make a ſufficient Strength to com- 


pals 
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paſs that Work; and the reaſon that it ſeldom or 
never faileth, is, Becauſe it is the nature of the 
Sun, in thoſe Parts, to draw Moiſture after that 
manner; and what is Natural, is a conſtant Habit 
or Cuſtom. | 


Of the Sea-water running thorow the Veins 
of the Earth. 


OME are of opinion, That the Sea runs 
Sg thorow the Veins of the Earth, as the Blood 
thorow the Body of an Animal ; which, to my 
reaſon , is very unlikely; for then theremuſt be much 
more water than Earth; if fo, the Earth would be 
drowned with a ſuperabundant quantity , what 
with the Sea that runs about it, and the Rain that 
falls upon it, and the Water that runs thorow it 
perpetually. For, put the caſc it be, as they ſay, that 
it runs out at ſome places, as faſt as it comes in at 
others , yet it would waſh and moulder away the 
Earth by the perpetual concourſe and recourſe , if 
not the Solid {t part, yet the moſt Porous part. 
Beſides, if it were ſo, the Earth would not be fo 
dry as in many places itis; unleſs they hold, that 
ſome parts of the Earth have Veins, andother parts 
none. But if they ſay, That the Earth, being fo 
much greater in quantity than the Sea, which is the 
Woatfty part of the World, it hath not always a 
ſuth- 


— 


cauſes the Veins to be dry; that Reaſon would 
make me think , that there ſhould not be a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of Vater to keep in a Body, to make 
a Sea lolarge to run about it, eſpecially of that 
depth the Sea is of , and to run thorow the vaſt 
Earth , beſides feeding the Air with Vapours. 
Thus, if there were leſs Water than Earth , the 
Earth-Ball would be burnt up, or at leaſt fo 
dry as to bear nothing: And if the Water were 
more than the Earth , the Earth would bedrowh- 
ed. Wherefore, in my opinion, the Ingredients 
of the World are equally mix'd , and propor- 
tionably made, as Earth, Water, Air, and 
Fire; ſo the Sun proportionable to the reſt of 
the Planets, and the Planets proportionable to 
the Sun. So that the whole Globe is in an equal 
temper, and the whole Body ſound: though 
we, who know not the Conſtitution of the 
VVorld, may think ſometimes the Elements are 
diſtempered , when it is theit natural temper to be 
ſo, but not in our power to know how. 


T bat 
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T hat the Sun pierceth not deep into the Earth. ; 


T is not the Sun that is the Cauſe of the Elixir 
in the Earth, or the Golden Mines, nor yet of 
other Metals, which are in the Bowels of the Earth: 
' For example, All Cellars and Vaults are cold in the 
Summer, when all the ſurface of the Earth is ſul- 
try hot; and if the Sun cannot pierce thorow a 
little Vault or Cellar, ſure it cannot paſs fo far as 
into a deep Mine. This ſheweth, if Heat maketh 
Metals, it muſt be in the Bowelsof the Earth. 


That Autumn warmer than the Spring. 


A UTUMN is warmer than the Spring , by 
reaſon of the Sun-beams, which beat hotter 
and longer upon the Earth in theSummer; when- 
as Winter is cold , and hath frozen the Earth, which 
cannot ſuddenly be thawed. Beſides, the Sun hath 
not only drawn forth the raw and undigeſted Va- 
pours out of the Earth, but hath incorporated his 
Heat into her all the Summer long: for, though the 
Earth hath a Heat in her ſelf, a Sun (as we may 
ſay ) in the Center; yet towards the Circumfer- 
ence It 1s ſo weak, as it is not ſufficient to bring 
things to maturity, without the help of the Sun. 
Thus the Autwon is as much to be preferred 

X x before 
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before the Spring, as Maturity to Immaturity. 


Of Heat and Cold. 


Q OME ſay, That Fire isonly fenſible to that 
which hath Heat in it felt , and by a fimilitude 


is forced thereunto: but there is nothing more con- 
trary than Ice and Fire; yet Ice is fenfible of Fire, 
which is proved by the melting, and the Water 
thereof will be ſcalding hot. Thus what is Cold, 


will grow Hot. 


Of the MOON. 


HERE may be an Opinion , That the 

Moon is all Water ; for we find that Planet 
cold and moiſt: and why may not the inequalities 
of that we ſee in the Moon by PerſpeRive-glaſſes, 
be the Reflexion of the Earth on that Watry Bo- 
dy , the Moon? And as we fee our Image in a 
Pond or Pail of Water; fo do we ſee Mountains, 
Rocks, and Valleys of the Earth, in the face of 
the Moon. Some may ſay, This Opinion may be 
contradicted in the Eclipſes of the Sun: for, if the 
Moon were all Water, it could not ſhadow the 
Sun from the Earth, by reaſon the Sun would 
ſhine thorow it. But this is not a ſufficient Con- 


tradiction : for, a little Cloud will ſhadow the Sun; 
wherefore 
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wherefore , {o great a Body of Water muſt needs 
darken it. Then ſome may fay , the Figure muſt 
needs be weak, and not ſubje& to our Eyes, be- 
cauſe the Diſtance is fo great, It may be anſwer- 
ed, Though the Diſtance be great, the Depth of 
the Moon is lo allo; and the deeper the W ater 
is, the fuller and perfcer it repreſents the Image 
that is ſet ro the view. Belides, it may be like a Mag- 
nifying-Glaſs, or like thoſe Glaſſes that caſt forth 
the Image, as in Concaves and Convex ones , 
What a way will a Figure come out? Wherefore, 
how far will the Convex , Moon, or Earth, (or 
may be both) caſt or draw out the Image of the 
Earth? And why may not the Moon be thought 
all Water, as well as the Sun all Fire; ſince the 
Effetts of the Moon are cold and moiſt , as the 
EffeRs of the Sun are hot and dry? For, wemuſt 
ouels of the Quality, or Cauſe, by the Effects. 
Beſides, the Light ſhews ic Water: -for, when 
the Sun ſhines upon the Seas, the Reflexion 


caſts a Pale Light: ſo the Moon gives a Silver 
Light. 


331 
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Of the ProfpeF of W ater. 


EE cannot ſee, with a PerſpeRive-glals, 
\V y the ſeveral Drops of the Sea, as we ſee the 


ſeveral Parts in a Heap of Sand: for, if we look 
into the Sea , it only ſhews a ſhining Body ; but 
look on the Sand , and every little Grain will ſeem 
a little Stone; and ſo a ſmall Heap ſeems like a 
Rock; and the PerſpeRive ſhews perfetly what 
it is, becauſe it lies in diſtin& Parts , which may be 
magnified. But we cannot magnifie the Drops of 
W ater, becaule it is a Liquid Body , where every 
Part mingles-into one another , or cleaves fo cloſe, 
as it becomes one entire Body, fo as there are no 


diſtin& Parts viſible. 
Of PERSPECTIVES. 


UST as a Perſpe&rve-glaſs carries the ſight afar 
off; ſo a Trunk, or Pipe, conveys the ſound 
and voice to the Ear at a great diſtance. Thus 
we may perceive, that the Figure of a Circle hath 
the nature to gather up, and to draw to a point, 
all Species whatſoever: for, they do not only ga- 
ther theſe from the Brain , but thoſe that come from 
outward Objeds; and the more Circles there are, 
the ſtraighter and further the ſeveral Species go, 
and 
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and d the ſharper i is the Point, as being bound , ha- 
ving no liberty to ſtray forth. That is the aſe, 
that the longer the Perſpeive is, or the Pipe, or 
Trunk, the clearer and perfe&ter we ſee and hear: 
for a Pipe, or a hollow Trunk, gathers up the ſe- 
veral Letters and Words, as a Perſpeflive gathers 
up the ſeveral parts of che Objedts. Beſides, the Eye 
and the Ear are much of the nature of a +... 
olaſs, which gathers all the looſe and feattered 
Beams of the Sun to a point , becoming there ſo 
ſtrong , being united, that the Reflexion ſtrikesup- 
on all Bodies it meets, and pierceth into whatſoever 
is Porous. Juſt ſo the Reflexions of what the Sen- 
ſes have gathered together, ſtrike upon the Optick 
Nerve, and pierce into the Brain; and if the Spe- 
cies of Senſe were ſo material, as thoſ Species which 
are drawn from grofler Bodies, the Noſe would ſee 
a Scent , and the Ear ſce a Sound, as well as the 
Eyes ſee a grofſer Obje& which is preſented to it. 
But the Matter being Thin and Airy , the Objeas 
cannot be ſo ſolid and ſubſtantial, as to make a 
Figurative Body to laſt ſo long as for our groſs 
Senſes to ſee. 


— 
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Of - going round the World. 


þ is ſaid, That Drake, Cavendiſh , and others, 
went round the World, becauſe they ſet out of 
one place, and went till they came to the ſame place 
again, without turning. But yet, in my conceit, it 
doth not prove they went round the whole World: 
for, ſuppole there ſhould be a round Circle of a 
large extent, and within this Circle many other 
Circles, and likewiſe without; fo that if one of 
theſe inward or outward Circles be compals'd, ſhall 
we ſay it was the Circumference-Circle , when it 
may be it was the Center-Circle? But it may ea- 
fily deceive the Underſtanding, fince we can truly 
judg but according to what we find, and not to 
what we know not. But ſurely the World is big- 
ger than Mens Compaſs or Embracing ; and Man 
may make a Globe of what he knows, but hecannot 
make a Globe of what he knows not: So that the 
World may be bigger than Man can make Globes, 
for any thing he knoweth perteRly. This Globe Man 
makes for the whole World, is but an inward Cir- 
cle ; and that there may be many of them which we 
do not know, becauſe not found out as yet: Al- 
though that Ships are good Scouts to bring Intelli- 


gence, is more likely than not. 


of 
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Of NATURE. 


E find, that Natare is ſtinted her ſelf, as 

y y well as Man is ſtinted by her; for ſhe 
cannotgo beyond ſuch Rules and Principles : which 
ſhews there is ſomething more' powerful than Na- 
ture, to govern her as ſhegoverns the World: for, 
if ſhe were not limited, there might be New Worlds 
perpetually, and not a Repetition in this courſe of 
one and theſame Motion, Matter, and Form; which 
makes it very probable, that {ature hath wrought 
to the height of her Invention ; and that ſhe hath 
plowed and ſowed to the length of her Limits, 
and hath reaped the plentifulleſt Crops, or at leaft 
as plentiful as ſhe can; which makes it very un- 
likely, or indeed impoſſible , that there ſhould be 
better and quicker Wits, or ſounder Judgments, or 
deeper Underſtandings, or exacter Beauties, or pu- 
rer Virtues, or clearer Truths, than have been in for- 
mer Ages ; and we find by her Ads paſt, that all 
was begot from the firſt-grounded Principles : Va- 
riation indeed there may be, but not any thing in- 
tircly new; and there hath been as good, if not 
better, in the ſame kind before. Neither can we ra- 
tionally think, but the very ſame Patterns of all 
her Principles have been before in the generality of 
her Works, although not made known in the par- 


ticulars 
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ticulars of every of her Works. Bur every Age 
are apt to flatter themſelves, out of a natural Self. 
love, that Nature hath out-wrought her former 
Works ; which if fo, there muſt beno PerfeQion, 
becauſe no End of Encreaſing: for , nothing can 
be perfe& that hath a Superior, or which is not fi- 
niſhed and done; or that Nature (being ImperfeQ) 
cannot finiſh what ſhe hath begun; or that her Prin- 
ciples are Imperfe& which ſhe works upon. But 
we find, that Nature hath a conſtant and ſerled 
courſe in all ſhe doth; and whatſoever ſhe works, 
are but Patterns from her Old Samplers. Butthe 
ſeveral Stitches, which are the ſeveral Motions, 
are the ſame; and the Stuff which ſhe worketh 
upon (which is the Matter), is the ſame ; and the 
Figures ſhe makes, are after the ſame kind ; and we 
find, through many Ages ſince, that it is the ſame, 
as Solomon faith , Nothing is new. 


of AUGURY. 


Y the Sympathy and Antipathy of Matter, 


or at leaſt in the ſeveral Forms of all; ſo in 


B 


the Motion of Nature (if Man, the chiet Work 
of Nature, would obſerve) we might fore-know 
Effeas to come, by paſt Effecs, and preſent Et- 
fes, if we would bur ſtudy the Art whichin for- 


mer times thoſe that were called Augures were learned 
in, 


Cm —_—_—__——_—_ 
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in, who certainly did foretell many things truly , 
and without the help of a Devil, but by obſerva- 
tion of Natural EffteAsof unknown Cauſes; and 
why may not this Learning be as well as Aftrono- 
my , which by obſervation of Effe&s, hath found 
out the Reaſon of Ecliples, and can fore-tell their 
times, and many other things concerning the Pla- 
nets and fixed Starrs? And why not as well as 


Phyſicians, that have found out the EffeRs of Ve- 


getables and Minerals, for the cure of Dilcaſes, 
which is not only a Reſtauration, but a kind of 
Creation; and Phyſicians can tell whether ſuch kind 


of Dilſcaſes are curable, or no. 


Of Natural Faith. 


T HERE may beſuch Sympathy in Nature, 


that if we could believe , undoubtedly our 
own Belief might bring any thing to pals : for, why 
may not Faith beget naturally what it requires, as 
well as one Creature begets another ? But Nature 
is wile, for ſhe hath mixed Man's Mind with fo 
many Paſſions and AﬀeCtions, that his Belief can- 
not be ſo clear, but that there lye always Dregs 
and Doubts in the bottom of. his Mind , which if 
Nature had not ordered ſo, Man might bave tranſ- 
formed her Works to his Humour. But certainly, 
there is a Natural Sympathy inCurſes to produce E- 
vil Effeas. Yy Of 


A 
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Of the Predeſtination i Nature. 


T HERE is a Predeſtination in Nature, That 


whatſoever ſhe gives Life to, ſhe gives Death 
to; ſhe hath alſo predeſtinated ſuch Effets from 
ſuch Cauſes. 


of CHYMISTR Y. 


HYMIST'S are of a very ſtrong Opini- 

C on; for they believe that they can enforce 
Nature, and make her go outof her Natural Pace; 
and do that (by Art) in half a year , what Na- 
ture cannot do in a Hundred or a Thouſand 
years; and that their Art can do as much as Na- 
ture, in making her Originals another way than 
ſhe hath made them ; as Paracelſus his Little Man, 
which (may be) were but ſome Dregs gathered 
together in a Form, and then perſwaded himſelf 
it was like the Shape of a Man; as Fancies will 
form, and liken the Vapours that are gathered 
into Clouds, to the Figures of ſeveral things. Nay, 
they will pretend to do more than ever we ſaw 
Nature do, as if they were the God of Nature, 
and not the Work of Nature; To return Life 
into that which is dead ; as, to renew a Flower 
out of its own Aſhes, and make that Flower 
| live 
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live freſh again; which ſeems ſtrange, ſince we find 
nothing that Nature hath made, that can be more 
powerful, or more cunning or curious than her 
Self: for, though the Arts of Men, and other 
Creatures, are very fine and profitable, yet they 
are nothing in compariſon of Nature's W orks. 
Beſides, it ſeems impoſſible to imitate Nature, and 
do as ſhe doth , becauſe her Ways, and her Origi- 
nals, are utterly unknown; for Man can only 
gueſs at them, or indeed but at ſome of them. 
But the reaſon of raiſing ſuch Imaginations in Man, 
is, Becauſe they find by practice , that they canex- 
tra and divide one Quality from another, though 
it may be in queſtion, whether they can do it purely 
or no , but ſo as to deform that which Nature 
hath formed. But to compaſs and make what Na- 
ture doth ( as they imagine they can), is ſuch a 
Difficulty, as I believe: they have not the power 
to perform: for, to Divide, or SubſtraQ, is. to 
Undo; and Nature hath given that Faculty to 
Man, to do ſome things when he will, though 
not all ; as, he may ruin and deſtroy that which 
he cannot build or renew; and though he be an 
Inſtrument , as all other things are , to further Na- 
ture's Works, ſince (he is pleaſed to work one thing 
out of another, not making new Principles for eve- 
ry thing, yet he cannot work as ſhe worketh : for, 
though he can ExtraQ, yet he cannot Make; for 
£2 he 
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he may extrad F ire out of a thing, but he cannot 
make the Element of Fire: So of Water and 
Earth. No more can he make the Elixir , than he 
can make the Sun, Sea, or Earth. And fo it ſeems 
as impoſſible to make a Man, as to make a piece of 
Meat put into a Por, and ſetting it upon the Fire 
(of what temper, or which way he can) ever turn 
into Blood, as it doth in the Stomack ; or make 
ſach Excrements as the Bowels caſt forth. And to 
make the Eſſence of a Flower return into the ſame 
Flower again, ſeems more ſtrange: for, firſt , That 
Motion is ceaſed and gone, that gave it that Form; 
and where to find that Motion, or know what Kind 
moves it, or moved it to that Form, I doubt is be- 
yond their skill. Beſides , thoſe Qualities or Sub- 
ſtances are evaporated out, that gave it that taſte or 
ſmell, or that madeit ſucha thing ; and though they 
be never ſo Induſtrious tor keep thoſe Vapours in, 
yet they are too ſubtil to be reſtrained, and inſen- 
ſible to be found again, when once they are ſepara- 
ted: fo as it is as hard togather the diſperſed Parts, 
as to make the firſt Principles, which none but the 
GOD of Nature can do: for , it is a hard thing, 
out of the Aſhes of a Billet, ro make a Billet a- 
gain. But Nature hath given ſuch a Preſumptuous 
Self-love to Mankind, and filled him with that 
Credulity of Powerful Art, that he thinks not only 
to learn Nature's Ways, but to know her Means 


and 
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and Abilities, and become Lord of Nature, to 
rule her, and bring her under his ſubjeRion. But in 
this, Man ſeems rather to play, than work; to ſeek, 
rather than to find: for, Nature hath infinite Va- 
rieties of Motions to form Matters with, that Man 
. knows not, nor can gueſs at; and ſuch Materials 
and Ingredients, as Man's groſs Senſe cannot find 
out: inſfomuch that we ſcarce ſee the Shadow of 
Nature's Works, but live in Twi-light; and have 
not always that , but ſometimes we are in utter 
Darkneſs ; where the more we wander , the apter 
we are to break our Heads. 
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Much Praiſe makes a Phyſician think himſelf 
Le 


arned. 


ET is a ſtrange thing to ſee irito what great 
bo Errors Men will run: as ſuppoſe a Per- 
Ea fon (hall find out (or have by Receipt) 
a rare Medicine to cure one Diſeaſe; and for the 
Fame of this one Medicine, ſhall have a whole 
Countrey flock to him for Medicines for their feve- 
ral Diſeaſes, and cannot be perſwaded from it; and 
at laſt perſwade him ( as Self-love is cafily perſwa- 
ded ) to praRtiſe that he hath no kill in; and fo kill 
more by his Ignorance, than his Medicine can cure 
by irs Virtue. 


yy 2 Of 
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of PHYSICIANS. 


T is almoſt impoſſible for all Phyſzcians to know 
all Diſeaſes, and their Remedies, as they profeſs 
to 4 by their general Practiſes: for we find, that to 
learn a mean. Art, ig the ſtudy and Apprentiſhip of 
Seven yeats ; And certajnly, it is much more difficult 
to know Diſcaſes, which are (like Faces) not any 
one alike. Beſides, Diſcaſes lye ſo hid in the Body 
of an Animal, as they are never perfealy known, 
but gueſs d at; and to know the Cure of a Dilcaſe, 
is as hard as to know the Dilcale ; and indeed, we 
can never know a perfe& Cure, unleſs we could 
know the undoubted Caule. Bur Phyficians ſhould 
watch Diſcaſes (as Philoſophers the Starrs) with Ob- 
ſervarions, and in time they may gueſs ſo well, as 
ſeldom to fail of a Remedy. Wherefore it were 
good, that every particular Phyſician ſhould be 
bound by a Law toſtudy only a ſingle Diſeaſe, and 
the Cure thereof, and not to confound their Brains 
with Terms and Names of Diſeaſes, and to kill the 
, Patient,by being ignorant of the Cauſes of them. Let 
every Diſeaſe go to a proper Phyſician ; and though 
there: be a multitude of Dilcaſes , yer there are more 
Phyſicians: But ſuch is the {ad condition of Men, 
that they rather adventure to Chance , or Luck, 
than follow Skill: for, Diſeaſes are like ſeveral] 


Counte- 
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Countenances in Faces: though there be one and the 
fame kinds of Faces; as, Man-kind, Horlſe-kind, 
and Cow-kind ; yet every Horfe-Face is not alike ; 
nor is every Man's Face alike: fo Difeales, as Pox- 
kind, and Plague-kind, and Fever-kind : yea, all Fe- 
vers are not alike, nor Plagues, nor Pox; for they 
are different in degrees: wherefore, one and the 
ſame Medicine will not cure one kind of Diſeaſe; 
but the Medicine muſt differ as the Dilcaſe: for, as 
the Countenanceof the Diſeaſe changeth , ſo muſt 
the Medicine. But it is hardeyſp take the degrees 
of Diſcaſes, than to draw a PiQure to the Life; for 
it is hard to know in what Degree a Diſcaſlc is. 

Bur the Second Part of my Philoſophical Fan- 
cies will treat more at large of Diſeaſes, and their 
Cures. 


Of the Motion of the Blood. 


A*® that moſt Renowned and moſt Learned 
Phbyſician , DoQor Harvey ; hath found out 
the Circulation of the Blood, by his induſtrious 
ſtudy ; ſo me-thinks it ſhould be very beneficial to- 
wards the Health of Man, to find out the Motion 
of the Blood, as it runs ; whether it hath one in- 
termixing Motion; or, whether the Blood doth not 
do as the W ater ſeems to do, going in a ſwift ſource; 
where the following-Drops are as great Strangers to 
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ing, yet by corrupting the Liver as it floweth. 


the leading- Drops, as the ſituation of either Pole: 
for, though the hinder-Drops prels forwards, and 
drive on the former , like Crouds of People, one 
ſhuffling another ; yet they do not ſeem to inter- 
mix, or incorporate; but rather ſeem to break, and 
divide into parts: for, if they ſhould intermix and 
incorporate one Drop into another, their intermix- 
ing-Motion would hinder their running-Motion fo 
much , as it would be ſcarce perceivable how it 
went forward: and it the Blood do not intermixt 
then ſome Veingay have foul and corrupted 
Blood, and ſome very pure Blood , which we 
many times fee ; which makes me think it doth nor 
intermix: if ſo, we may take out our good Blood, 
and leave our bad behind us, not knowing where 
the corrupted Blood lieth; and this corrupted 
Blood may infe& the Vital Parts as it runs along, 
This makes, that when ſome are let Blood in Fe- 
vers, they are never the better, becauſe that Vein 
was not open where the Ill lay. So that Phyſicians 
had better ſtrike two or three Veins, and venture 
the loſs of Good Blood, than miſs the Bad; for it 
may corrupt all the reſt , though not by intermix- 
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Of Lening-Blood. 


HERE aremore Diſeaſes come, in having 
jþ ok much Blood , than too little: for, when 
the Veins ate too full, the Blood hath no liberty 
ro run out, and for want of Motion, corrupts; 
which Corruption burſts out into Small-Pox, Fiſtu- 
la's, Kings-Evils, and many ſuch like Diſeaſes. Bur 
if the Humour thruſts not Outwards, it corrupts 
the Inward Parts, as the Liver ,”the Lungs; or elſe 
breeds Impoſthumes, and many ſuch Diſeaſes. But 
if there be much Blood, and thin, then by the agitati- 
on it grows hot; or elſe, by the many Spirits in much 
Blood, it begets too much Motion, Motion Hear, 
and Heat and Motion fires the Blood, and inflames 
the Spirits, which cauſerh Fevers of all forts, 
Frenxies, and Conſumptions : for, there may be as 
well roo much Motion in the Body , as too little: 
For, when the Parts of the Body are congeal'd, or 
tyed up with Cold, then the Blood cannot run, 
nor the Spirits work, but Motion ceaſeth; and the 
cealing of Natural Motion, is Death. Or if the 
Blood run too faſt about, and the Spirits work 
roo hard, by reaſon of too much Heat, they waſte 
out themſelves by reaſon of too much Labour, 
and fo are worn out, like the WheelS of a Clock; 
for the Clock ceaſeth to go, when the Wheels are 

L 2 2 broken. 
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broken. Apoplexies are cauſed by the ſtoppage of 
the Blood ; and Hefick Fevers by quick Motions. 


of DIET. 


T HERE is nothing preſerves Health more, 
and lengthens Life, than due and juſt pro- 
portion of Diet, according to the ſtrength of the 
Stomack : for , one ſhould eat ſo, that the Body 
ſhould feed upon the Meat, and not the Meat to 
feed upon the Body , asit doth with thoſe that eat 
more than they can digeſt : for, the Superfluity 
makes Slime in the body, which Slime drowns the 
Spirits, ſlackens the Nerves, corrupts the Blood, and 
weakens the Body, and bringeth many Diſeaſes. 
Neither ſhould one eat fo little, as to let the Body 
feed upon it felt ; for much Faſting dries the Blood, 
heats the Body , and fires the Spirits; which Fire 
once getting into the Arteries, is ſeldom or never 
cured, being a Hefich-Fever. But it is as hard to 
know a juſt proportion to the ſtrength of the Sto. 
mack, as tokeep it when they know it. This Know- 
ledg comes by obſerving the. Stomack: for, at ſome 
times the Stomack requires more than at other times, 
alchough the Appetite may be leſs when the Sto- 
mack is empty, or it is requiſite to give it more: for, 
ſome haveſuch weak Appetites, that they ſtarve their 
Bodies becauſe they would nor difpleaſe their T aſte; 


OT 
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or elſe cat ſuch things as will yeeld no Nouriſhment: 
for, there is a great difference between the Appe- 
tite, and the Stomack. In others the Appetites are 
ſo ſharp, and their Stomacks ſo weak , as it digeſts 
not the third part of whatit receives. But he that 
loves Pleaſure more than Health and Life, let him 
follow Epicures; and they think the Severity of the 
Body is the way to Eternal Life, let them turn 
Anachorets : but they that think they may uſe all 
things that are lawful, without a prejudice to the 
Soul , and would have Health and Life, let them 
follow Obſervation and Moderation. 


The Reaſon why one and the ſame Quantity of Phy- 
fick,, ſhall purge ſome to Death, and others it ſhall 


never move, or at leaſt not to that depree. 


H A T oneand the ſame Quality and Quan- 
Tay of Purging-Medicines, works ſo differ- 
ently in ſeveral Bodies, and at ſeveral times in one 
and the ſame Body , is cauſed by the Validity and 
Solidity of the Humour : for, the Bodies of Ani- 
mals are like to {everal Grounds, ſome Duſty and 
Dry, ſome Stony and Hard, ſome Tuff and Clam- 
my , as Clay; ſome Muddy and Dirty, others 
Waſhy and Wet, which cauſeth Husbandmen 
to Yoke more Oxen, or Harneſs more Horſes; to 
add Strength , not only when their Draughts are 

Lz 2 hea- 
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heavily laden, but when the Ways are ill and vn- 
cafie to travel in; for, in ſome Ways, ten Horſes 
will not draw fo cafie, as one in other Ways; or 
in Winter, as in Summer ; but are forced to whip 
and laſh, ro tug and pull: So are Bodies, where 
Phyſick, like Horſes or Oxen, doth pull and gripe 
the Gurs, to draw out dammy Flegm; whereas in 
Leight and Sanguine Bodies , the Phyſick runs 
faſt, and the Humours ike calily ; in Melan- 
choly and Dry , where the Humour is hard, the 
Phyſick rather bears upon it, than penetrates or di- 
vides it; and at laſt — iis Lame and Weak, as 
Horſes which are foundred : but Cholerick Bodies 
are like Sandy Ways, where the Humours , like ' 
Duſt, flye about. But there mult be ſeveral forts of 
Phyſick given to ſeveral Conſtitutions, as Huband. 
men ſow ſeveral forts of Grain; ſome Humours 
muſt be dipged up with Penetrating Medicines;other 
Humours plowed up with Fomenting Medicines; 
ſome Humours harrowed with Extenuating Medi- 
cines, others raked as with Drawing and AttraQive 
Medicines ; ſome muſt be watered with Soluble and 
Sucking Medicines, others muſt be manured and nou- 
riſhed with fine Leight Meats, and Gelly-broths , © 

thers muſt be comforted with the hot Sun of Cor. 
dials. Thus if Bodies be not husbanded according 
ro the Nature and Conſticution of the Soil , they 
will never have a ſufficient Stock of Healthtopay 


Life 
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Life ( their Land-lord ) his Rent; and Death will 
ſeize upon their Leaſe, as forfeited to him, before 


the Rent-day. 


Of Purging-Drugs. 


LL Purging-Drugs have more of the Pene- 
A trating or Sub-dividing Quality , than At- 
tractive or Drawing : for , it is not the gathering 
together. the Humours, that caſts forth, or purgeth 
forth, but the cutting or dividing them, which lool- 
ens and diſſolves them; and the Cauſe of Fluxes in 
Bodies , is, That Nature hath bred a Drug in the 
Body, which is a Penetrating and Sub-dividing 


Humour. 


Of OPIUM. 


P I 0 M works upon the Spirits , as other 
Drugs do upon the Liver; it is good in Fe- 
vers: for, in all Fevers the Spirits are like Wanton 
Bodies, which run and play until they have put 
themſelves into a Fiery Heat: but dull Opium cor- 
res them, like a grave Tutor ; wherefore Opium 
ſhould be good for Mad-men, moderately taken, 


Of 
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Of Animal Spirits. 


ih HE Animal Spirits are the Radical Vapour 
in the Body, produced from the Natural Heat 
and Radical Moiſture: but Obſtruction, which 
comes by Superfluity, ſtops the Natural Heat, hin- 
dring the Extenuating Faculty ; and breeds Cor- 
ruption , which is cauſed by Superfluous Moiſture; 
and Unnatural Heat damps the Natural, and 
drowns the Radical Moiſture, by which the Ani- 
mal Spirits become weak. This is the reaſon, that 
thoſe Diſeaſes that come by Obſtruction, or Cor- 
rupted Humours, make the Body faint and lazy, 


and the Mind dull and melancholy. 
Of Heat and Cold. 


| E AT and Cold produce , many times, one 

H and the ſame Effet: for, as Cold draws all 
Spirits inward, ſo Heat thruſts all Spirits outwards. 
For, Cold is like a Hook, to pull Heat inward ; and 
Heat like a Spear, or a Staff, to thruſt outward. As 
for example, From Wine is diſtilled Aqua-vite, or 
the like, which are Spirits by the means of Fire;and 
Wine in a Barrel, if it be much frozen, will cauſe 
all the Spirits in the Barrel to gather together in the 


midſt , and no Spirits are left in that which is fro- 
zen. 
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zen. Likewiſe, in extream Fear, all Spirits will be 
drawn to the Heart, as the Center ; inſomuch as all 
the reſt of the Members will have none left to ſup- 
port them, and become uſeleſs; but in great Heats 
the Spirits go to the Outward Parts, and leave the 
Inward Parts fo void , that they become faint and 


exhauſted for want of their help. 


Of the Difference of Heat and Cold in the 
Spring and Autumn. 


HE Faceof the Earth is like the Hearth of 
j F Chimney, and the Sun as the Fire that ly- 
eth thereon ; which is the reaſon that the Spring is 
not ſo warm as the Autumn, becauſe the Sun is not 
ſo hot in the Winter to heat the Earth, as in the Sum- 
mer : for, as the Hearth of a Chimney will require 
ſome time to be heated, after the Fire is laid there- 
on; ſo it will retain a Heat ſometimes, after the Fire 
is taken there-from. 

Likewiſe, this is the reaſon that it is coldeſt juſt 
before the break of Day , becauſe at that time the 
Sun hath been longeſt abſent: for , there is ſome 
Heat in the Night, though but weak; not butthat 
the Night may be hot, when the Day hath been 
cold ; but then that Heat proceeds rather from the 
Bowels of the Earth, than the Beams of the Sun: 
for , though the Sun may have a conſtant Heat, 
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yet his Beams have not ; as we may obſerve, that 
ſome Summer-days are much colder than others: for 
ſome Days may be hotter when the Sun is Qblique, 
than when it is Perpendicular over our Heads ; by 
reaſon that cold and moiſt V apours may ariſe from 
the Earth, and ( as it were ) quench the violent Heat 
in the Beams of the Sun; and Wind may cool 
the Heat alſo, or Clouds may obſtruct the Heat, 
as a Skreen ſet before the Fire: yet neither Wind, 


Vapour, nor Clouds, can alter the Heat inherent in 


the San. 
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Of Diſeaſes curable and uncurable. 


T HERE are ſome ſorts of Dropſees that are 
cauſed by Obſtruction, and ſome ſorts of Con- 


ſumptions _—_—_ by Evil Digeſtion ; and fo thereis 
Diſeaſes of all forts that are curable: but it any 
Viral Part be periſhed, it is not Phyſick, nor good 
Diet, nor change of Air, nor any Evacuation or 
Reſtoratives, that can make that Part whole again 
that is periſhed, no not Nature it ſelf: for , when 
her Work is finiſhed, ſhe cannot mendit ; for if (he 
makes it ImperfeR, it will continue ſo: for, Nature 
is like a Clay-Potter, that if his Pot be made awry, 
if once confirmed and hardned with Heat , he can- 


not alter it. 
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Of Sicknels in the Spring. 


T HE reaſon that there are more fick in the 
Spring, than in the Winter, is, that the Pores of 
the Body being cloſer ſhut in Winter (by the Con- 
traction of the Cold) than in any other Seaſon , 
keeps in the Fire, the Smoak, and Vapour, that 
ſhould (and would, it it could) iſſue out. But the 
Parts being ſtop'd, having not a ſufficient vent to 
tranſport a proportionable quantity of that Va- 
pour, it yes and corrupts, for want of Agitation; 
the Quantity encreaſing , it ſo overcharges the Bo- 
dy, that by fuch time the Spring is arrived, the Bo- 
dy is diſtempered and falls ſick, the Corruption ha- 
ving bred a Malignity that infe&s the Noble Parts. 
For, the Body having more Vapour than the Na- 
tural Heat can digeſt , makes ir not only corrupt, 
for want of a ſufficient Heat to purifie it ; bur that 
Cortuption quenches vut the Natural Heat, which. 
cauſeth Agues; and begets an + Unnatural Hear, 
which cauſeth Fevers., and the like Diſeaſes; and 
the Corruption cauſeth the Small-Pox, Meaſles, 
Impoſthumes, Sore-Throats, and many ſuch kinds 
of Diſeaſes. 

But when this Diſtemper of the Body is join- 
ed to the like Corrupted Vapours drawn from the 
Earth, it is moſt commonly deadly , and produ- 
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ceth great Plagues the Summer following, the Body 
being then like Rotten Wood , which is quickly 
ſet on fire, and ſoon burnt out. 

Bur if the Body hath a Sufhciency of Natural 
Hear to clarifie the Vapour that ariſes from the 
Stomack and Þowels, and to dry up the Super- 


fluous Moiſture, the Body is fafe from Danger : 
whereas if the Body have more Heat than Moi- 


ſture, it feeds upon the Noble Parts, and cauſeth 
HeRick Fevers, which may ſometimes be cured by 
the ſtoppage of the Porest for, the Natural Heat 
in the Body, is like External Fire, which is extin- 
guiſhed if it be ſtopped, and hath not vent. 

- But there are ſeveral forts, kinds, or manners of 
Unnatural Heat, cauſed by ObſtruRions, and o- 
ther Accidents; as, there is a Smuthering Heat in 
the Body, cauſed by Obſtructions; and there is a 
Smoaking Heat of the Body, cauſed by too vio- 
lent External Motions, or ſuch Meats that aRually 
heat; alſo a Fiery Heat in the Body, cauſed by 
too much and too ſtrong Interior Motion; and 
theſe Heats, that are Moiſt Heats, and Unnatural, 


cauſe Corruption. 
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Of Sickneſs i» Autumn. 


T HE Reaſon there is more Sickneſs in Autumn, 
than in Summer , 1s, that the Power of the Sun 
abating , lets fall (by degrees) all the Dregs and 
Droſs of that Vapour it drew up from the Earth, 
when it was inits full ſtrength ; and having more 
power to draw, than to digeſt, the Superfluity cor- 
rupts; which Corruption falls back upon the Earth, 
infeting the Air and the Bodies of Men, and ma- 
ny times of Beaſts: yet the InfeQion is received, or 
infects, according as the Bodies are tempered: for, 
if the Bodies are full of Humours, and the Blood 
corrupt, the Air is apt to catch hold , as having a 
Sympathy cach to other ; for as the old Proverb is, 
Like will to like; and thoſe Bodies, and alſo thoſe 
Meats that are moiſt , are moſt apt to corrupt: for, 
Heat and Moiſture are ſaid to be the Father and 
Mother to Corruption ; which cauſeth thoſe that 
eat much Fruits and Herbs in the Summer-time, to 
fall into Fluxes, and Fevers, and the like Dilcaſles, 
in the Autumn: for, thoſe Humours that are bred in 
the Summer , the Body ſtrives to caſt forth in Au- 
tmn , likea Child-birth ; and when the Humours 
are come to ſuch a growth, the Body isin Travel 
with painful Throws, and ſtrives to be delivered of 
their Burthen; which ſome do very ſoon, others dye 


in the Labour. Azad $37 Of 
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Of the Diſeaſes of the Spring , Summer, 
Autumn, and W inter. 


HE Diſeaſes of the Spring are, Agnes, Small- 
Pox, Meaſles, Impoſthumes , and the beginning 
of Plagues : tor, all the Malignity that was tunn d 


up in the Body in the Winter, is ſet a-broach in the 


Spring, by the Returning-Sun, whoſe beams,though 
weak, yet pierce ( like {mall Gimlets or Spiggots) 
all the Pores of the Earth, and the Creatures 
thereon. X 
The Diſcaſes in the Summer, are Phrengies; by rea- 
ſon the heat burns andinflames thoſe Malignant and 
Corrupted Humours that the Winter hath bred by 
ObſtruQtions; like Houles that are muſty, and fuſty, 
and ſmoaky, and foul, for want of Air to ſweeten 
them, and full of Spiders, and Cobwebs, and Flies, 
and Moths, bred from the duſty dirty Filth there - 
in, for want of Vent to purge them: for, theWin- 
ter (huts up all the Windows and Doors ( which 
are the Pores ); likewiſe the Blood corrupts, and 
the Body is apt to rot, like Linnen that is laid up 
damp, or ina moiſt place: for, the Rheums that 
are ordinary in the Winter, corrupts and rot the 
Lungs, and the Vital Parts of the Body: likewiſe, 
Sweatings and Faintings are Summer-Diſeaſes, by 
reaſon the Natural Moiſture is rarified fo thin, and 


the 
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the Pores open fo wide, as it evaporates all out, 
even the Radical Moiſture , and the Viral Spirits 
iſſue out therewith. 

The Diſeaſes of Autumn, are Fluxes ; by reaſon 
the Summer breeds ſharp Humours, with the heat 
and drought: beſides, the Diets of Men are crude 
and raw in that Seaſon, as eating of Fruits, Roots, 
Herbs, and the like. Alſo, this Seaſon is ſubjeQ to 
Meagrums and Fevers, which are alſo cauſed by 
ſharp Humours : likewiſe Head-akes and V omitings, 
cauſed by ſharp Cholerick Humours, which the 
Summer-Diet breeds: likewiſe Plenriſies , that are 
cauſed by burnt or corrupted Blood, which is bred 
by too much heat, or an unnatural heat, and a ſu- 


perfluity of Moiſture: alſo Cholicks , by reaſon the 


Summer rarifies the Vapours into Wind, which cau- 


ſeth not only in the Bodies of Men great Cholicks, 
but in the Bowels of the Earth, which cauſeth 
Earthquakes, and great Tempeſtuous Winds in 
the Air; forin this Seaſon of the Year, there are 
greater Winds than in any elſe, and hold the 
longeſt : for though in March, when the Pores of 
the Earth are firſt opened (as I may ſay) by there- 
turning-Sun, whereupon the thinneſt Matter will 
firſt flye out; yet thoſe Winds are neither fo 
ſtrong, ſo long, nor ſo frequent, as thoſe in Au- 
tmn. 


The Dilcaſes of the Winter, are Congbs and 
Rheums; 


59. 
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Rheums; by reaſon the Pores being cloſer drawn, 
and the Air grofler and thicker in Winter , it doth 
(asit were ) daub rather vp{ like Mortar upon a 
Wall that hath holes and crevices), than enter in; 
which cauſerh a cloſer ſtoppage ; which ſtoppage 
cauſeth Dew and Diſtillation : for, the heat and 
moiſture ſtewing together, the Body becomes like a 
Srill, or rather like a Pot or Veſſel thatis cloſe co- 
vered , which hath Meat, or ſome Liquid Subſtance 
in it ; whereas, by heat, the moiſture is rarified into 
Vapour, and aſcending to the Cover, and ar the 
top, as the Cover thereon, finding a Depreſs, ſtraight 
gathers intoa Dew, and ſo into Drops; then falls, 
having a ſufficient Vent , like ſhowers of Rain 
where ſome run through the Pipes of the Noſtrils, 
others through the Gutter of the Throat, and ſome 
fall ſtraight down on the Stomack, as the Earth: for, 
as it is the nature of Vapour to ſpread, and to a(- 
cend, as being leight and thin; fo it is the nature of 
W ater to deſcend , or to run ſtraight forth, by rea- 
ſon it is more Solid, and Weightier. 

Likewiſe, Conghs are Followers and Attendants 
of Rbeums ; which by tickling thoſe parts where it 
falls or trickles along, cauſeth a Straining , and ſoa 
Coughing; though many times Wind produceth 
the ſame effe& by a tickling-touch. Alſo, Sneexing 
is an Attendant to Rheum and Wind, cauſing a 


tickling on the Brain, or in the Noſe: for, indeed, 
Sneeging 
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Sneexing is nothing but a Cough through the Noſe, 
as through the 'T hroat. Likewiſe T ooth-aches are 
cauſed by Rheums; for the Rheum falling upon them, 
rots the Bones, or makes holes therein ; like W ater 
which continually dropping on a hard Stone, works 
paſſage thorow. Allo Sore T broats are cauſed by 
Rheums , but that is when the Rhemm is ſharp or 
falt. Again , Winter is ſubje& to cauſe Apoplexies, 
Lethargies, Numb-Palſies, and Gangreens , that are 
cauſed by the ſtoppage of the Pores, which (as 1 
ſaid) are not only drawn cloſer by. Cold, which 
makes the Skin thicker and harder; but by the groſs 
and thin Air, which is contracted into a more So- 
lid Body by Cold. Thus the breathing-paſlages 
of the Body being ſtopped, there flies up ſo much 
orofler Vapour to the Head , as choaks the Brain, 
and ſmuthers the Vital Spirits there; and the Body 
having leſs Vent in Winter than in Summer , grows 
fo full of Humours, as obſtrus the Nerves and the 
Muſcles with cold, clammy , or hard-baked Flegm, 
that they cannot ſtir with a ſenſible Motion ; for in 
the Nerves and Muſcles doth the Senſe 'of Touch- 
ing live; and where they ceaſe from moving, thoſe 
Parts are dead and numb'd. Gangreens are produ- 
ced by the be-fumbing of the Spirits, as when the 
Spirits are congealed to Ice, which is the cauſe (in 
very cold Countreys, as Ruſſia, or the like ) that 


their Noſes and Fingers fall off from their Facesand 
Bbb Hands. 
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Hands. Likewiſe, it the Spirits be quenched with 
too much Moiſture, or their Motions hindred by 
ſome Obſirudtion, or ( as, it were) corrupted by 
ſome blow, bruiſe, or wound; thoſe Parts (for want 
of Life's Motion) Gangreen, and fo rot off. Like- 
wiſe, Fiſtula's happen in this Seaſon, becauſe this 
Seaſon being ſubje& to breed Rhenms of all ſorts 
and natures, according as the Humours are in the 
Body, fo it breeds that ſharp Rheum which makes 
Fiftula's: for, that Humour is as ſharp as Vitriol 
or Aqua-fortis ; and it doth in the Body, as Vi- 
zriol and Aqua-fortis doth on Metal, running 
about, and cating holes quite thorow. Alfo, this 
Seaſon is ſubje& to hard White Swellings , bred 
by cold, clammy , or tough Humours. The Stone 
and the Goxt reign in every Seaſon, but not in 
every Age: for, though Children have the Srone 
many times, yet ſeldom or never the Gout : But 
the Gont , although it's not the Stone in the Toe, 
yet it is an Humour which is of the nature of 
Lime, which is ſomewhat of a Hard, Dry , Bi- 


tuminous Humour. 


Of Cold and Hot Dilcaſes. 


Hy Diſeaſe is apter for Cure, than a 
Hot: for, Cold Diſeaſes are like Raw Fleſh 


that the Froſt hath gotten hold of, and makes it 
unlike 
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unlike it ſelf, by reaſon of the Ice hardning of it: 
but Warmnels diflolves i, and then it comes to it 
ſelf again ; bur by exceſſive Heat , it is as if one 
ſhould boil or roaſt a piece of Fleſh : for, when a 
piece of Fleſh is boiled, roaſted, baked, or the like, 
one ſhall never make it as it was, which is, to be 
raw again. | 


Of Apoplexies, and the like. 


A N Apoplexy is a Dead-Palſie in the Brain, 
and a Lethargy, a N\umb-Palſie in the Brain, 
And the reaſon, many times, why Dead and Numb- 
Palſzes , when they take on one fide, or in the Legs 
or Arms, and yet kill not, is , Becauſe it hath not 
touched the Vital Parts, which is cauſed by ſome 
Obſtruction in the Veins, or ſome of the Nerves, 
which either is by groſs and thick Blood , or hard 
and cruſted Flegm, or cold and clammy Flegm. 
Bur if it bein the Head ( which we call Apoplextes) 
it is either cauſed by a Cold Humour in the Brain, 
which doth (as it were) congeal and freeze up the 
Spirits; or. by a Malignant Vapour proceeding 
from the Stomack or Bowels; which Vapour 
choaks or ſmuthers up the Spirits. And indeed, the 
oreateſt Enemy to the Brain , is the Vapour that 
proceeds from the Ill-affeted Bowels or Stomack: 


for Vapour , being Smoak, aſcends upward to the 


Bbb 2 Head, 
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Head , which is th: Chimney of the Body , where 
the Smoak vents out: for, the Bowels may be com- 
pared to the Hearth , the Stomack to the Pot or 
Furnace, the Meat to the Fuel, the Heart to the Fire 
or Flame, which is fed by the Liver, or Oily Sub- 
ſtance; the Lungs, the Bellows, to keep it alive; the 
Head, as I ſaid, the Chimney to gather up theSmoak; 
the Noſe, Mouth, and Ears, the Tunnels, from 
whence it iſſues out; for, if the Noſe and Mouth 
be ſtopped, the Fire of Life goeth out; and not ha- 
ying Reviving-air, it is choaked with its own Smoak: 
for, though the Pores of the Body do evaporate 
fome of the Smoak, yet that is only the thin and 
fabciller Part; but if the Pores of the Body be 
ſtopped by a Cold , the Body ſhall grow Feveriſh 
with it, {o that many times it fets the Houſe on fire; 
and when the Head is Idle and Frantick, it is be- 
caaſe the Head ( which is the Chimney- .rop)i is ſet on 
fire by the Fever. But the Vapour that aſcendsto 
the Head, is cither a great Friend or Enemy to the 
Wit; for a Groſs Vapour choaks the Wic aThin 
Sharp Vapour quickens it, a Cold Vapour congeals 
it, a Hot Vapourenflames it, and ſeveral ſorts of 
Vapour make variety of Wit; and the ſeveral Fi- 
gures, and Works , and Forms of that Vapour, 
which is a Smoak raiſed up, caule ſeveral Imagi- 


nations and Fancies, by giving ſeveral wy 4 to 
the brain, 
Of 
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Of « FEVER. 


A FEVER is like a Stack of Hay, that is 
laid up halt wet, and half dry: This Moi- 
ſture and Drought being met together , ſtrive for 
Preheminency ; the Drought would drink up the 
Moiſture, and the Moiſture would diffolve the 
Drought; and if their Strength be equal, and the 
Strife be without intermiſſion , the Stack is ſet on 
fire, cauſed by an equal, ſwift , continuated Moti. 
on, which conſumes all, if it be not quenched out 
by a freſh Recruit of Moiſtures: for , Drought 
takes the part of Fire, being the Child of Hear, 
which Heat is the Child of Fire, and fo is the 
Grandmother of Drought. Thus a Fever is cauſed 
by the Humours of the Body, which being not 
well tempered , ſets the Barn (whichis the Body ) 
on fire by the Corruption thetein: for, Heat and 
Moiſture are the Parents to Corruption. But there 
is a natural Heat and Moiſture, which produceth 
Legitimate Iſſues; and there is alſo an Adulterate 
Heat and Moiſture, from whence proceed Baſtardly 
Diſeaſes, which are as Numerous as Natural Chil- 
dren. 
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Of Fevers in the Blood. 


B UT in Fevers, where only the Heat cauſeth 
the Blood to boil, and ſo to become ſcald- 
ing-hot, when the Fever is taken away, that is, 
when the bitter and ſharp Humours are caſt out of 
the Body by ſome Evacuation, or that the Fire is 
quenched with ſome cooling Julips, the Blood will 
be the ſame again, without any alteration, as when 
W ater is boil'd and cold again ; only in the boil- 
ing, the Blood may waſte and evaporate forth of 
the Body through the Pores, as W ater doth forth 
of the Veſſel it is boiling in. But if the Blood be 
corrupted, or mixed with Humours (as W ater is 
often with Mud) there is no way but letting it forth, 
drawing it out of the Veins, that the Heart and the 
Liver, as the Springs, may fend in more which may 
be freſh and clear, into the Veins again; unleſs thoſe 
Springs be corrupted, and then there is no Remedy, 
for then Death will alter the Courſe of Life in that 
Body. Unnatural Heat and Cold may be cured in 
the Vital Parts, but not when they are corrupted. 
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Of Sleeping and Waking. 


G LEEPING and Waking, are the flowing 


and ebbing of Vapour: for, when Vapour 
flows to the Extreams Parts, it cauſeth Sleep (as it 
were) for a time, by filling up all the outward Sen- 
ſes, as Water doth a Pipe or a Veſſel, or as Wind 
doth a Bladder , where nothing can be received in, 
until they be empty : ſo no outward Objects can 
enter in at the Five Senſes, until the Vapour (where- 
with they are filled) be diſperſed or fallen back, by 
 contraQting into a leſſer compals; which being con- 
tracted or diſperſed , they wake: So that Vapour 
in the Body, is as neceſlary for Life, as Food. And 
indeed, Food is the chief cauſe of Vapour; for 
Heat and Moiſture make Vapour; and ( like as 
Food received into the Body ) doth either diſtem- 

r or nouriſh it; ſo doth Vapour that flows in the 
Body, make Sleep ſound and cafie, or troubleſome 
and unquiet. 

Malignant and Corrupted Vapours , are like 
Malignant and Corrupted Humours: for, as Ma- 
lignant Humours cauſe the Body to be ſick or pain- 
ful, ſo Malignant Vapours cauſe Sleeps to be full 
of Dreams, Startling, and often W akings; though 

(many times) Dreams are cauſed by Rarified Va- 
pours, like a Wind which blows upon the Brain, 


cauling 


th 
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cauſing many Motions therein; or rather furrows 
the groſler V apours, cauſing them to role in Billows 
and Waves, hindring them from flowing eaſie and 
ſmooth ; which Tempeſtuous Winds beat back- 
ward, as it were, or drive them from the utmoſt ex- 
rent, which hinders the Senſes from being thorowly 
fill'd, and not to have fo found Sleeps: for , when 
the Senſes are not fill'd, the Vapours are like Wa- 
ter in a Veſſel not half full; for when it is quite 
full, there is little or no Motion ; though the Veſlel 
be moved, the W ater ſtirs not much : but when it 
is but half full, or three parts, when the Veſſel is 
ſtirred, it flaſhes and ſprinkles about. 


Of not Sleeping in Fevers. 


HE reaſonthoſle that are in great Fevers,or the 

like hot Diſcaſes, cannot ſleep, is, that the Heat 
being too ſtrong for theMoilture,it rarifies it ſo thin, 
that it is like the fore-mentioned Wind , which in- 
ſtead of Sleeping, cauſeth Waking- Dreams , that 
is, Frantick Fancies: ' for, there is as Natural a De- 
gree of this Vapour, as there is a Natural Temper 
proper to every Animal Body; or elle it burns the 
Body, and dries up the Natural Moiſture ſo much, 
that there can ariſe no Vapour there-from: for it is 
to be obſerved, that the Drieſt Conſtitution ſleeps 


the leaſt ; and thoſe Sleeps they have, are ſhort. 
: One 
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One and the ſame Cauſe differs in the ſame 
Effet of Sleep. 


S OME and the fame things or aQs, will cauſe 
Sleep, or put by Sleep: as for the Paſſions, 
ſometimes Grict, Joy , Anger, and the like , will 
cauſe Sleep , other-times hinder it: The reaſon is, 
according as the Paſſons work inwards, or extend 
outwards: for, when the Paſſions ſettle or move 
moſt inwards, they draw all the Vapours back- 
wards; and when they flow outwards, they carry 
Vapours with them : And as Paſſions many times 
carry out Vapours, ſo Vapours many times carry 
out Paſſions; as we may obſerve by the Effedts, as 
Sighing, Groaning, and Weeping; alſo , Railing, 
Threatning, Curling, Fighting, Laughing, W hoop. 
ing, Hollowing, Praiſing, Singing, and Dancing, 
which are all Exterior Motions. But where they 
work inward , the Heart beats or works, and the 
Brain thinks ſtronglier than the Natural Conſtitu- 
tion requires; which Motion cauſeth Unnatural 
Heat , which drinks up the Vapours; or elſe the 
Brain, or the Heart, are fo ſtrongly bound to one 
Obje&, and holding ( as it were) fo faſt thereon, 
thatir draws all the Powers of Life to affiſt. This 
cauſerh deep Muſing, Heart-griping, fix'd Eyes, 
and ſlow Pulſes, which draws the Vapours fo much 


Cecc inward, 
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inward, as almoſt extinguiſheth the Fire of Life, 
and (muthers the [Inderſtanding , ſtarves the Body, 
and makes the Senſes unuſcful; and many times 
the ſlow Motions congeal the Vapours, like Ice, 
making them unapt to flow. 

As for Exterior Action , much Labour or Ex- 
erciſe cauſeth Vapours to flow, or produceth 
Sleep to thoſe that have Grols Bodies, and to 
Thick Vapours (for the Vapours may be too 
Thick , as well as too Thin) for the uſe of Reſt 
in theſe Bodies and Conſtitutions: Much Exer- 
ciſe rarifieth the Vapours to ſuch a degree, that 
they are apt to flow to the Extream Parts, where- 
with the Senſes are ſtopped , as being full , which 
otherwiſe would not be ſo apt to flow : but too 
Lean Bodies, and Dry Conſtitutions, much La- 
bour and Exerciſe cither contracts the Vapour 
into ſo Groſs a Body, as it cannot flow; or ra- 
rifies that little Vapour they have, ſo thin, as it 
evaporates out by Inſenſible Tranſpirations; or 
the Unnatural Drought and Heat drinks it up, 
lo as there is no Vapour to fill the Senſes to a 


Repoſe. 
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of AGUES. 


like Fuel half dry, fer on fire by acciden- 
tal Motions, and not kindled by a Natural Courſe. 
This Fuel half dry, is Humour half concoRted:; 
the other part raw and undigeſted , which is like 
Hay, or the like, not dryed enough by the Sun : 
Do Digeſtion wants Natural Heat to dry, which is, 
to concod the Superfluous Moiſture: for, when the 
Moiſture is too much for the Heat , although it be 
not ſufficient ro quench it out, yet it doth damp 
and ſmuther in the Heart, ſtaying the Quickneſs of 
the Motion , blunting the Edg and Sharpneſs, al- 
laying the Penetrating Faculty ; and the Heat be- 
ing not ſtrong enough to drink up the Superfluous 
Moiſture at once, but only hath ſo much ſtrength 
as to rarifie it into Vapour, which Vapour is 
Smoak, which Smoak is thinner and thicker , ac- 
cording to the quantity and quality of the Moi- 
ſture, or as the Heat and Moiſture doth predomi- 
nate: for when the Heat is Maſter , the Vapour is 
ſo thin, as it flaſhes into a Flame, as Lightning from 
a Cloud, which is an Intermitting-Fever : but 
when the Moiſture is Miſtreſs, and predominates, 
the Vapour is more Groſs; which Groſs Vapour 
doth not only quench out that Flame cauſed by 
Cec 2 the 


GUES are halt-Siſters to Fevers, which are 
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the Unnatural Heat, but ſtops and hinders the 
Extenuating Faculty of the Natural Heat , like a 
Cloud that obſcures the Sun, obſtructing his Beams, 
which cauſeth the Air to be Dark and Cold. Thus 
in the midſt of Summer , when the Sun is at the 
height of his Glory, a dark Cloud made of Va- 

ur, will cauſe the Complexion of his Light to 
be of a Black-Pale, and the Day to be Cold. But 
when the Sun breaks thorow by degrees, he diſſi- 
pates thoſe Black and Sullen Clouds, rarifying the 
thinner part into Wind, and the thicker condenſes 
into Water ; the one bloweth over, the other ſhow- 
ers down. So thoſe that have Ages, their Fleſh 
looks with a blue black-pale, and is very cold to 
the Touch; but when the Natural Heat diſſipates 
that Cold and Groſs Vapour that is raiſed from a 
raw or half-concofted Humour, the thinneſt part 
ſpreads about the Body (like the Wind) getting in- 
to every Cranny, Corner, or Part of the Body, as 
Veins, Arteries, Muſcles, Sinews; putting the Body 
into a violent and unnatural Motion, which is the 
Shaking-Fit; and when the Rarified Vapour is 
ſpent, the Shaking-Fit ceafeth and goes over, and 
then the Patient entreth into a Burning-Heat : for 
the Unnatural Heat, which was involved in the 
Grofler Vapour, as Fire in Clouds, which lightens 
and thunders, begins to break thorow , eſpecially 
when it is helped by the Sun, which is as the Na- 
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tural Heat of the Body; the Body, as the Air, 
grows ſultry hot ; and the Heat, diſſipating thofe 
Foggy and Cloudy Vapours in the Region of the 
Body , condenſeth the Groſs Parts into W ater, 
which iſſueth forth in Sweat, as Showers of R ain. 
Thus when the Vapours are diſperſed , and brea- 
thed out of the Body, thorow the Pores of the 
Skin, or otherwiſe, the Body is like the Serene and 
Clear Air, until there are more Vapours aſcended 
from the corrupted and half-concoted Humours, 
which ſometimes gather ſooner, and ſometimes are 
longer before they are gathered into Clouds again. 
This is the reaſon ſome have Quotidians , Tertians, 
Donble-T ertians, Quartans. 


Of a HeAick Fever. 


OST Hetickh Fevers are cauſed by an ex- 
M celſive Heat in the Arteries, which Heat is 
more difficult to quench, than to ſtop a prick't Ar- 
tery: for, in this caſe, Letting-blood doth more 
harm than good, by reaſon that the Moiſture of 
the Blood ſtrives to quench the Fire therein , or at 
leaſt to temper the Heat thereof ; for it is Wet that 
puts out Fire, not Cold: for , Hot Water will as 
foon put out Fire, as Cold Water. Neither can 
the keeping in the Blood, cure the ſick Patient, 
though it may ſome ſhort time retard Life from 
Cecc 3 expiring; 
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expiring ; the reaſon is, .becauſe the exceſſive Heat 
not only corrupts the Blood, and melts the Fat of 
the Body , but it doth evaporate Lite, like boiling 
W ater, that conſumes into Smoak. Thus it be- 
comes an Incurable Diſeaſe , when once the Heat 
over-powers the Moiſture. 


of COUGHS. 


T HERE are many ſeveral forts of Conghs, 
ſome proceeding from a Superfluity of Moi- 
ſture, others from too much Heat; ſome from a 
Corruption of Humours, others from a Decay of 
the Inward Parts; others from ſudden Colds upon 
great Heats; and ſome proceed from Wind ; like- 
wiſe from ſharp Salt Rheums, and ſome from freſh 
Rheums. Thoſe that proceed from a Superfluity 
of Moiſture, are ſtrong Conghs, that raiſe up Flegm: 
for in that ſort of Coughs , when the Stomack is 
full of Humours, the Flegm riſeth higheſt , like 
the Scum of a Pot on the Fire, or like Whites of 
Eggs that are put into any hot Liquor ; and when 
the Stomack is hot, it boils up like a ſeething Li- 
quor, which boiling or ſeething, provokes to ſtrain; 
which ſtraining is not ſo violent as to vomit: for, 
thoſe forts of Conghs are of the nature of vomit- 
ing, becauſe of their ſtraining, or ſtriving, or ſhut- 
fing upward, but by reaſon it is not fo violent a 


Mo- 
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Motion as vomiting is, ic only provokes to Congh, 
bringing up F legm, or Water , with the Motion 
thereof. After the like manner are ſuch fort of 
Congbs as proceed from Corrupt Humours, and 
moſt commonly are the Fore-runners of the Small- 
Pox , Meaſles, or the like Diſcaſes. 

But Conghs that proceed from a great Heat either 
in the Stomack, or Bowels; the reaſon is, that the 
Heat cauſcth a great Vapour, which aſcending to 
the Head, gathers there into Clouds of W ater, 
where diſſolving, it falls back again, like Showers of 
Rain; ſometimes in pouring Showers, other times 
in mizling Rain. And the fuller of Moiſture the 
Body is , the greater Showers of Rain fall down- 
This ſtopping the Paſſages of the Throat, cauſeth a 
ſtraining and ſtriving in the Throat , as when any 
thing goeth awry, or Crumbs or Bones lye in the 
Throat , or ſtop the Wind-pipe: for every part of 
the Body,if it be bound,or hurt, will ſtriveand ſtrain 
to help it ſelf. Bur if the Conſtitution of the 
Body be Naturally or Accidentally Dry, the Va- 

ar is thinner , and then it ariſeth like a ſteam in 
a Still or Limbeck; where the Head, like the top 
of a Still or Limbeck, gathers that Ream into a 
Dew, which falleth back in diſtilling Drops; which 
Drops trickling down the Throat, as Tears on the 
Cheeks, do rather tickle the "Throat, than ſtop the 


Wind-pipe, orſtrain the Throat : but if the Rheum 
be 


rs ew. 
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be ſharp, or ſalt, it cauſeth a gentle ſmart, which is 
of ſuch a kind of touch as tickling is ; this pro- 
vokes a faint or weak Congh. 

But Conghs that proceed from a decay of Parts, 
are, when any Part of the Body is corrupted, which 
becomes leſs Solid; as from being a Solid Fleſh, to 
be of a Jelly Subſtance, which diſſolves with the 
leaſt Heat , melting by degrees away; and as it 
melts, it falls into liquid Drops, which Drops tic- 
kle or ſmart thoſe Parts they fall on:- for, by rea- 
ſon the Inward Parts are (as it were) raw, or very 


thin skinned , they are ſenſible of the leaſt touch: 


beſides, there is a faint ſtrife when the diſſolved Part 


falls from the other; which ſtrife tickling cau- 
ſeth a Cough; but the Cough is more or leſs, ac- 
cording as the Part diſſolves. But theſe tickling 
Conghs are the moſt dangerous Coughs; for the one 
cauſeth a Conſumption, the other is cauſed by a 
Conſumption : for, when thele tickling Conghs pro- 
ceed from the Body, they are cauſed from a Con- 
ſuming Part , that, melts and diſſolves by degrees : 
but when it is Diſtillation from the Head, it cor- 
rupts the Parts on which it falls, as Water (with a 
conſtant dropping ) will penetrate thorow a Stone; 
much more may a Conſtant Diſtillation, corrupt a 
Spungy Matter , as Fleſh; and according as the 
Rheums are, Freſh, Salt, or Sharp, the Parts 


decay ſlower or faſter ; for Salt or Sharp R heums, 
Ulcerate 
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Ulcerate the Parts, and deſtroy them ſoon. 
Alſo, Wind will cauſe a tickling in the Throat, 
as a tickling in the Noſe , which cauſerh Conghs ; 
for Sneexing is but a Cough thorow the Noſe: bur 
when Wind riſeth thorow the W ind-pipe, it cau- 
ſeth a Chine-Congh : for as long as the Wind al- 
cends, the Patient cannot draw in Air, but Congbs 
ſo long , without drawing in of the breath, till they 
are black in the Face, being (as it were) choaked or 
ſtrangled , or rather ſmuthered almoſt to Death. 
As for Remedies; To thoſe Conghs that pro- 
ceed from a Superfluity of Moiſture, or from Cor- 
rupted Humours, there muſt be applied Purging- 
Medicines, and Letring of Blood: but for Conghs 
that proceed from Decayed Parts, there is no help 
for them: for, when the [Intrals are corrupted and 
waſted, they cannot be reſtored again, nor made as 
they were before ; nor can they be healed up, if 
they be ulcerated, as the Outward Parts of the Body 
can; for we cannot come fo eaſily to lay Plaiſters 
and Palteſles to draw out the Corruption and Pu- 
trifed Humour from the Sounder Parts that are 
not corrupted ; yet there may be given or taken 
ſuch Medicines as may prolong or retard the haſty 
Waſte; which Medicines muſt be cooling and 
cleanſing; as, Julips made of Borage-water, Plan- 
tain- water, with Sirrup of Succory, and Sirrup of 
Borage and Buglofs, and the like : alſo, Broths with 
Ddd Cool- 
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Cooling-Herbs, as Strawberry-leaves, Violet, Suc- 
cory , and the like: but no hor Sirrups, nor any 
ſharp Herbs, as Sorrel, and the like; or hot Herbs, 
as Thyme, Roſemary, W inter-Savoury,Marjerum, 
or the like. | 

Alfo, I ſhould think Almond-Milk ſhould be 
very good: for the French-barley, that is boiled in 
W ater, is both cooling and cleanſing, and quen- 
ches out the fiery heat; and Almonds are healing 
and ſmoothing. But in theſe Diſcaſes Phyſicians 
do moſt commonly give thoſe Medicines which are 
very pernicious, as Mithridate, Brimſtone, Saffron, 
and hot Cordials, which inſtead of comforting 
thoſe Decayed Parts, rather enflame them, and the 
heat diſſolves and melts them more haſtily away. 

Thoſe Medicines are more proper for thoſe that 
are ſtopped in their Stomack or Head by Cold, 
which hath congealed the Vapour: for, hot Medi- 
cines rarifie it thin again; although many times 
Cold cauſeth an Unnatural Heat , by ſtopping 
the Pores of the Fleſh, keeping in, and hindring 
the Smoak of the Body from breathing forth; 
which Smoak ſmuthers the Inward Parts, cauſing 
thereby a Suffocating Stoppage; whereupon Cold 
Medicines give the Patient more eaſe than Hot, as 
it hath been found by Experience. 

But for thoſe Conghs that proceed from a tick- 


ling Rheum from the Head, the beſt Remedies are 
Iflues 
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Iſes; the next is Letting a lictle Blood; the third, 


to give the Patient Cooling-Medicines, ſuch as I 
named before , eſpecially Almond-Milk: for, it doth 
not only quench the Unnatural Heat, bur it allays 
and tempers the ſalt and ſharp Virriols that are moſt 
commonly mixed in thoſe R heurs. Yet there mult 
always be a care, that they do not weaken the Sto- 
mack by over-cooling Drinks: wherefore they muſt 
drink but a little at a time, and at certain times, as 
not upon a full Stomack, but when the Stomack 
is moſt empty ; for then it works better Effes, 
and hinders not Digeſtion. Likewiſe in Conſump- 
tive-Conghs , the Patient muſt not uſe any violent 
Exerciſe, ſo as to heat the Body ; but muſt uſe 
Moderate Exerciſes. Likewiſe , their Meats muſt 
be leight of digeſtion , and rather to eat boil'd- 
meat than roaſted; and rather Fleſh-meat , than 
Spoon-meat, provided that they be Fine Meats, as 
Pullet, Chicken, young Turkies, Partridges, and the 
like; young Rabbets are alſo good, and Pigs, Lamb, 
and the like ; but not to eat too muchat one time, 
nor to eat until they fee] the Meat digeſted: for, 
[ll Digeſtion cauſeth an LInnatural Heat, and breeds 
the Body full of ſharp Humours. The Salt that is 
in the Blood, remains more in Roaſt-meats than iri 
Boil'd-meats, for the Water ſucks it forth. 

As for Chine-Cougbs, thoſe Medicines muſt be ap- 


plied that do expel Wind, and purge away the 
Ddd 2» raw 
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raw and unconcocted Humours that produce 


Wind. 
The SM ALL-PO X. 


MALL-POX, or the like Diſeaſes, are cau - 
> ſed either by Superfluity of Humours( for,the 
Body having more than it can diſcharge, it liesand 
corrupts); or elle by an Evil Diet, or an Ill Dige- 
ſtion, which breeds more Humours than good Nou- 
riſhment; or by great Heats, or ſudden Colds. Of 
this Diſeaſe many dye, that would otherwiſe live if 
they were rightly ordered in their Sickneſs; unleſs 
the Corruption hath taken hold on the Noble Parts, 
before it begins to break forth, and then there is no 
Cure; otherwiſe I believe it is as cafily cured, as any 
Diſeaſe, if Moderation -be uſed: for, thoſe that 
ſtrive haſtily to throw out the Corruption by for. 
cible Medicines ( as thoſe Medicines that are hot ) 
do like thoſe that take out Dirt out of a Ditch, 
not taking time to fling it far enough, and to di- 
ſperſe it ſeveral ways, throw it on a high Heap, on 
the Edg of the Ditch; and being too great a quan. 
tity to conſiſt in one Body , or to keep one place, 
falls back again, carrying ſome part of the Bank 
or Earth it lay on, along with it. So in the Di- 
leaſe of the Small-Pox, ſtriving to caſt out the Cor- 


ruption, it falls with greater violence back again. 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, moſt commonly this Diſeaſe is accompa- 
nied with a Fever; and all hot Medicines encreaſo 
a Fever; and many times it is the Fever that kills, 
and not the Pox. And it is to be obferved, that 
where one lives that hath very hot Medicines ap- 
plyed to him, ten will dye. But in theſe Diſcaſes 
there muſt be applied gentle dilating Medicines; 
and thoſe that are ſmoothing and healing , as Poſ- 
ſets made with very ſmall Ale, with Figs, Raiſins, 
and Licquoriſh, boiled therein. Alſo a little Let- 
ting-blood is very good, eſpecially if they be Fe- 
veriſh, although ſome account it deadly, but cer- 
rainly it is a ſafe Remedy. As for Purging-Me- 
dicines, they are very dangerous for drawing in the 
Humour : but a Vomit is not amils ; for that doth 
rather caſt forth, than draw inward : neither muſt 
they keep them too hot in their beds, nor too cold, 
but of a temperate heat. 

Gargarizing is alſo very good in this Diſcaſe; for 
it doth not only purge the Head of Corrupted Hu- 
mours, where it is molt commonly over-charged ; 
but'it keeps the Throat ſafe and clear from Scabs, 
or at leaſt mollifies them. 


—_— 
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Of Violent Afions. 


LL Dry Bodies may uſe more Violent Ex- 
erciſes, with leſs Danger, than Moiſt, where 
Heat and Moiſture producerh Corruption; whereas 
to Dry Bodies, the Heat only makes it more Dry, 
but corrupts not. The only Danger is, that Vio- 
lent Exerciſe to Dry Bodies may waſte the R adi- 
cal Moiſture, or inflame the Spirits , which produ- 
ceth Frantick Fevers: but when a Moiſt Body is 
over-heated , the Blood is apt to putrifie, the Hu- 
mours to corrupt, the Fat to melt, Vapours to a- 
riſe: this produceth Small-Pox, Meaſles, Pluriſies, 
Colicks, and very often Conſumptions, by diſorder. 
ing or melting the Noble Parts in the Body ; but 
eſpecially, if a ſudden Cold be taken upon a great 
Heat: for, the ſudden Cold ſtrikes the Heat fo vio- 
[ently inward, that the Extraordinary Motion 
doth either ſet the Body on fire, or melts it, as Me- 
tal in a Furnace, producing an Unnatural Heat in 
the Arteries, and inflames the Vital Spirits therein, 
which produceth incurable HeRick Fevers. | 
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The Effeits of Sickneſs. 


& ICK NESS will deſtroy that in one Week, 
that Time will not do in twenty Years: for, 
Sickneſs will make Youth look Old and Decrepit, 
when Health makes Age look Young and Sprightly; 
Sickneſs burns up the Body, Time wears out the 
Body, and Riot tears out the Body. 


Of the SENSES. 


S all Colours and Sounds that go to the Eye 
A and Ear, muſt firſt ſtrike and make a Motion 


in the Brain, before the Mind is ſenſible thereof; fo 
any thing that toucheth the Body , ſtrikes upon the 
Nerves; which Nerves are little Strings , or Pipes, 
full of Brain, and ſpread all over the Body ; and 
when they are moved (| as the Brain is in the Skull), 
then the Body is ſenſible: and that is the- reaſon, 
that when the Fleſh is bound, or preſs'd up hard and 
cloſe, it is numb, and hath no feeling , becauſe thoſe 
Sinews where they were bound, or prels'd, are ſtop'd, 
and are no more ſenſible of Touch, than the Eye, 
or Ear, or Noſe, (when they are ſtopped) are fſen- 

ſible of Colours, Sound, or Scent. Thus ſtopping 

the Pores, the Body is (as it were) Blind or Deaf, 

Senſleſs and Taſtleſs; and this ts the reaſon, that 


when 


————. 
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when any one is ſick or diſtempered , they cannot 
eat their Meat, becauſe the Pores of the Spungy 
Tongue are ſtopped , either by Weakneſs, Cold, 


or Drought. 
The Senſes of the Body , equalized with the Senſes 


of the Soul. 
A® the Body hath Five Senſes (Secing, Hearing, 
Smelling, Taſting, and Touching) ; ſo hath 
the Soul : for, Knowledg is as the Senſe of Touch; 
Memory , as the Senſe of Sight; Reaſon, as the 
Senſe of Hearing ; Underſtanding, as the Senſe of 


Taſte ; and Imagination, as the Senſe of Smelling, 
which is the moſt Airy Senſe. 


of SIGHT. 


HERE are Three ImperfeQions in Sigbt. 
The Dimneſs of Age or Weakneſs, Pur- 
blind, and Squint. Age makes all things look mi- 
ſty, asif there were a Veil before their Eyes; and 
Pur-blind makes all things look level, or plain, 
without the diſtintion of Parts; a Squint makes 
all things look double: but to look perte& and 
clear, is, when the Two Eyes make a Triangu- 
lar Point upon the Obje&: or elſe the Eyes are 
like Burning-Glaſſes, which draw all the Lines of Ob- 
zeas toa Point, making themſelves the Center. 

Of 
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of T OUCH. 


A L L Pleaſure and Pain, is Touch; and every 
ſeveral part of: the Body hath a ſeveral Touch: 
for, not only the various outward Cauſes give (e- 
veral Touches, but every ſeveral Part receives a ſe- 
veral Touch. And as the general Senſe throughout 
the whole Body is Touch; fo every particular 
Senſe; as, all Colours touch the Eyes, all Sounds 
touth the Ears, all Scent toucheth the Noſe, all Meat 
ztoucheth the TT ongue; and all thoſe ſtrikeand move, 
and fo touch the Brain. And though all T ouches are 
Motions; yet all are ſeveral Motions, according to 
the ſeveral Parts: for, all Pain comes by croſs and 

rturbed Motions ; all Pleaſure by even and re- 
oular Motions; and every particular Senſe may re- 
ceive Pleaſure or Pain, without affeQting or dilaffe- 
ing, or indeed without norice to the reſt of the 
Senſes: for, the particular Senſes take no notice of 
each other. And, as'I ſaid, every ſeveral Partof an 
Animal hath a ſeveral Tonch, and a ſeveral Taſte: 
the Loyn doth not taſte like the Breaſt, nor the 
Breaſt like the Loyn,nor the Shouldes like the Breaſt, 
nor the Neck like the Shoulder, nor the Head like the 
Neck. So in Vegetables, the Fruit not like the 
Leaves, nor the Leaves like the Rind. Thus the 


Objcds, as well as the Senſes, are different. 
Lee Of 
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Of. Pleaſure and Pain. 


HERE are only two General Pleaſures, 
and two General Pains ; all the reſt are acoor- 
ding to DeleRation, or Reluctation. The two Ge- 
ral Pleaſures are, Quiet in the Mind, and Eaſe in 
the Body. The two General Maladies are , Trou- 
ble in Mind, and Pars in the Body. For, Slavery 
cati be no bondage, if the Mind can be content 
withall; yer the Mind cannot be pleaſed, if the 
Body be in Pain; it' may be Patient, but not Con- 
refit; for Contentment is, when the Mind deſires no 


change of the preſent Condition of Life. 


Of the Cauſe of Tears and Laughter. 


A N Y Extraordinary Motion in the Spirits, 
cauſeth Tears: for, all Motions heat accor- 
ding to their Degrees ; and Heat doth rarifie and 
ſeparate the thinneſt Subſtance from the thickeſt , as 
Chymiſis know right well; and all very thin Bo- 
dies are fluent, and (as I may fay) agil; and all 
that are fluent and agpil , ſeek paſlage and vent : fo 
that a Man inthis may be fimilized to a Still, as the 
Atteries to the Furnace of the Still , where the 
Fire C which is Motion) is put in; the Heart, to 
the Pan of the Still ; where the ſeveral Paſſions, as 
leve- 
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ſeveral Herbs, are put in; the Head, to the Cover 
of the Still, where the Vapour of Paſſions af- 
cends; the Eyes to the Spout , where it runs or 
drops forth. Laughter is produced, as Tears are, 
by Extraordinary Motions; by which, Extream 
Langhter will cauſe T ears. 

Some ſay , T ears are the Juice of the Mind preſ- 
ſed with Grief: but Tears proceed from Joy , as 
well as from Sorrow; and they are encreaſed by the 
moiſture of the Brain ; but in ſome the Spring is 
dryed. All Paſſions are apt to pump out Tears; as 
Extream Sorrow , which contraQs and congeals, 
by drawing all inward. And the reaſon why Tears 
be ſalt, is, becauſe the Head is a Limbeck, which ex- 
tracts the thinner part from the thicker ; which thick- 
er is purged by the Noſe and Nowh: but Tears, 
which are the Eſſence of Spirits , become a kind of 


a Virol. 


Of Muſicians being ſometimes Mad. 


T. HE reaſon why Muſicians are {o often Mad, 
is. not always Pride , bred by the conceit of 
their rare Art and Skill ; but by the Motion of the 
Muſick , which is folk than the ordinary Moti- 
on of the Brain, and by that reaſon diſtempers the 
Brain, by encreafing the Motion of the Brain to 
the Motion of the Fiddle ; which puts the Brain 
Eee 2 ſo 
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ſo out of tune, as it is very ſeldom tunable again; 
and as a Ship is ſwallowed up by a Whirlpit in 
the Sea , fo is Reaſon drown'd in the Whirlpit 


of the Brain. 


The Spleen compared to a Loadfſtone. 


HE Spleen is like a Loadftone , which draws 
> unto it; and as the Loadſtone is, as it 
were, nouriſhed by Steel; fo the _ is opened 


and chinks. 


Of taking PHY SICK. 


T HE reafon why moſt Men are addi&ed to 
the taking' of much Phyſich, is out of love 
to Life, thinking that Phyſech prolongs it. 


of FRUITS. 


M OST are of opinion, that Fruits are cold; 
which we find contrary by the EffeR: for, 
Wine is hot, which is made of Fruits, Grapes, 
R asberries, Cherries, Strawberries ; and Sider and 
Perry , which are made of Apples and Pears , are 
hot (like W ine) roo: for, it will makea man drunk, 
if he drink enough of it, as well as Grape-wine, 
or of any other Fruit. But ſome will ſay, it isthe 
Spirits 
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Spirits that are preſt out , which are in the Liquor; 
and by laying, the Spirits grow ſtronger, and ſo be. 
come hot, which otherwiſe were not. I anſwer to 
that, T hat the preſſing with the Teeth makes the 
Liquor not leſs hot, than another Preſs doth; and 
for the Age, it may grow the hotter for being ſharp- 
ned ; but we find that it is very hot in the Preſs: 
for, the very Steam where they are preſt, will make 
men drunk. And ſome will go intothe Liquor new 
preſt, finding a benefit in curing cold Diſeaſes ; but 
no queſtion ſome Fruits are hotter than others 
(though none are cold), by having more or les 
ſpirits : but all Liquors have a ſufficiency of ſpi- 
rits to heat, and the ſpirits lye in the Liquor, not 
in the ſolid Parts; for all ſpirits dwell in the thinneſt 
Bodies or Parts, and are the fubtilleſt in operation, 
The ſolid Parts of Fruit may be cooling , when 
the ſpirits (which are the thinneſt Juice) are hot, as 
being baked, roaſted, or boiled; where the effeQ of the 
Fire hath evaporated that Heat. But this Opinion 
is begot, by ſeeing many Women which eat much 
Fruit , become pale and ſickly : fo Men, by drink- 
ing much Wine, will become pale and full of Di- 
ſeaſes; and many times will have the contrary opera- 
tion of Complexions, and become very red, though 
the inward Cauſe is all one: for , in ſome, it ſoaks 
and dries up all the blood , or ratifies it too thin, 
which makes the Face pale; and in others it burns 
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and-cruſts the blood , which makes the Face red 


and pimpled, fo that i it dries the Body by the Vi- 


. trol Humour, and burns the Body by the Unna- 


tural _ Another Opinion why they hold them 
cold, is, by the often Surfeits many fall into by 
the QT cating of it; and the reaſon they give, is, 
Becauſe it is ſo cold it cannot digeſt. I anſwer, 
That Surfeits are cauſed by the quantity, and not ſo 
much by the quality : for, there are many that ſur- 
feit of ſtrong Wines, by over-charging their ſto- 
machs therewith , and ſo in all Meats, which other- 
wiſe are good and wholſome, if not immoderately 
taken , but according to their Digeſting-ſtomacks: 
for, ſome will ſurfeit of that quantity , that others 
ſhall not with ten times more; ſuch difference there 
is in the Natures and Conſtitutions of Men. There 
are many things whoſe Effe is cooling, by being 
applied outwardly ; which applied inwardly, work 
the contrary : for, Vinegar cooleth outward Infla- 
mations, but ſhall encreaſe an inward one, the in- 
ward parts being too tender for fo ſharp a Medi- 
cine ; and all things that corrode , make too much 
Motion, and all Motion heats. All Lemons , Ci- 
trons, Oranges, Pomegranates, Barberries, Currans, 
and the like, are accounted very cooling, being in- 
wardly taken, and alſo very wholſlome, which may 
be very good and efteQual, being applied to ſuch 
Diſcaſes as require a arp Medicine, though not 


cooling : 
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cooling : but it they were cooling by their nature, 


as there is no great reaſon to believe it, having as 
much ſpirits as other Fruits have, by reaſon of their 
fulneſs of Liquor; though I do not ſay that all ſorts 
of Liquor are full of ſpirits, but ſuch Liquors of 
ſuch Natures ; yet the effe& inwardly is hot : for, 
the very Corroding-quality inflames the blood more 
than the Nature can cool: for, all things that are 
ſharp, have an Engraving-quality or faculty, not 
only to cut away Rotten and Superfluous Hu- 
mours, but to eat upon the Noble Parts. 


of ROOTS. 


OOTS. are more nouriſhing than Fruits, by 

reaſon they have (ina degree ) as much moi- 
ſture as Fruit, and have not that acuteneſs which 
Fruits have, which cauſe not ſo many Spirits, bue 
are ſoberer in their operations, and firmer: for, 
whatſoever hath much Spirits, can never nouriſh 
much, becauſe it grows too near the nature of Fire; 
bur it fits and prepares for Nouriſhment, knitting, 
cleanſing, and ſtrengthning the Digeſtive Parts: bur 
thoſe things nouriſh moſt, where Heat and Moi- 
ſture are equally mix'd , which Roots come nearer 
to, than Fruits. 


of 
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of HERBS. 


NE would think there ſhould be but little 

nouriſhment in Herbs, by reaſon they are 
ſo much inclining to the nature of the Earth, which 
is of a drying quality : bur we find it otherwiſe by 
the feeding and fatning of Beaſts, which live upon 
the Herbs of the Field. But ſome may fay , That 
that which will nouriſh Beaſts, will ſtarve Men, as 
Hay, and the Leaves of Trees, and the like. I an- 
ſwer , It is only Cuſtom which hath made it not 
agreeable with the Stomacks of' Men, and by that 
reaſon' maketh ill-digeſtion, and ſo nouriſheth not. 
Bur it is hot always the Meat that cauſcth ill or no 
nouriſhment , but ſometimes the Stomack : for, an 
Ill Stomack ſhall corrupt Wholſome Meats; and a 
Good Digeſtive-Stomack ſhall convert Unwhol- 
ſome Meat to Good Nouriſhment, but may endan- 
ger the Stomack in uſing it often, not being ac- 
cuſtomed to it before. But above all Vegetables, 
thexe are none that have ſo many, and ſo excellent 
Qualities, as Herbs , not only for curing both in- 
ward and outward Diſcafes, but in preventing Di- 


ſeaſes, beſides the nouriſhment of Men and Beaſts, 


i 
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Of the Choice of Scituations. 


HERE are many that will chuſe places 

for their Habitations to live in, for the Air; 
though they be incommoded much otherwiſe , and 
want the Varieties of Pleaſures to entertain their 
Lives withall: for, many think Long-life, though ir 
be ſpent dully, Pleaſure enough. But the Trouble 
and Care to keep Health , and the Fear to loſe it, 
makes the Life not only dull (baying their Thoughts 
only employed upon that) but troubleſome, and full 
of vexation, with barring themſelves of thoſe things 
that otherwiſe ghey would willingly enjoy. Thus 
we make Life worſe than Death, if truly confider- 
ed : for, Death frights more than hurts, chiefly if 
it would come before Sickneſs. Burt it is to avoid 
Pain, not to prolong Life, that ſo much care is ta- 
ken. I anſwer, The neat care of keeping it, 
is worſe than the Diſcaſe it ſelf: for, the Diſeaſe of 
the Body will take away the Pain in a ſhort time; 
but a Diſeaſe of the Mind dwells with a Man his 
whole Life. 

To thoſe that would chuſe a Scituation for 
Health, the Soil is more to be conſidered than the 
Air, though ill Air is bad; but unwholſome Air 
comes from unwhollome Grounds, by the Vapours 
that ariſe from the Earth; and the Sun, many times, 


Ffrf clarifies 
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clarifies the Air butin part: for , many times, in 
Mooriſh places, the. V apours may betqo hard for 
the Sun; and if the Sun cannot be always ſuffici- 
ent to claritic the Air, how: ſhould lit purifi 
Earth that is (o ſolid? Unlets you will ay, then 
is a Chymiſt, ro draw Spirits; and hath the power 
to make the Spirit'of Air ;'as I may call/it, refined 
to thar degree, that it becomes a Cordial anda Re. 
freſher of the Spirits of all things. But it is hurt- 
fal when ic' hath only lo, mach paw as to draw 
up Vapour, which is the thm and: watrih part! .of 
che Earth, or (as I may. ſay) the Swear & the 
Farth, which i is ſometimes * hot, and ſometimes 
cold ; and having not the power of purifying, con- 
denſeth it , 'and makes ir thicker, and:{o becomes 
the Shadow of another Earth, md makes us as if 
we lived between two Earths, only the upper is 
thinner than the undermoſt for, although the Sun 
is the Life' to all things, out, and upon the Earth, 

by his Light and Heat; yer he' is not fo ta the 
Bowels of the Earth : 'for we find by experience, 
that a thin Wall will keep out the Light of the 
Sun , and the depth of a Cellar the Heat of Ir: 
for, in the hotteſt Day, if one go down intÞ a 

Vault, he ſhall be fo cold , that he will deſfire- to 
come into the Sun again. So as we plainly find, 
that the Sun doth not make Heat in the Earth, but 


that the Earth hath Heat of herown ; and herown 
Hear, 
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Heat, with the moiſt Veins that are in her, produ- 
ceth thoſe numerous V arieties, of which ſome ſhe 
calts forth , and ſome ſhe keeps in: for, thoſe Va- 
rieties ſhe caſts forth , are more of a nature than 
thoſe ſhe keeps within ; for thoſe ſhe bears forth, 
are Fruits, and Plants, and the like, which only 
lye skin-deep, as one may ſay; but thoſe ſhe keeps 
within her Bowels, are more ſolid and firm: for, 
by the experience of Gold, and other Metals , we 
find, that ſhe is hotteſt in her Bowels; for they are 
always found deep and low ; certainly it muſt be a 
great Heat that muſt purifie a Metal to that de. 
orce that Gold is. So that Gold, other Metals, and 
whatſoever elle lies deep within , ar not behold- 
ing to the Sun for their Maturities, as Fruits and 
Plants are: and we ſee, thoſe things ſhe caſts forth, 
are ſickly and fading ; and thoſe ſhe keeps in , are 
laſting and durable; which would make one think 
the Earth hath a more powerful Heat than theSun, 
becauſe her EffeQs are greater than the Sun's, ſer- 
ting his Light aſide. The Sun ripens the Fruits of 
the Face of the Earth; it agitates and lightens the 
Air, whereby we ſee and breathe: but the Earth 
is the Mother of all Vegetables, Animals, and Mi- 
nerals, and could produce a ſufficiency of her ſelf, 
without the Heat of the Sun. But, as I was ſaying 
before, it is the nature of the Soil that not only 
cauſeth Ill Airs, but Ill Nouriſhment ; I mean not, 
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Ill in it felt; but being wrongly applicd : for, a 
Thick Air to a Sharp Conſtitution , is wholſomer 
than a Subtiler and Thinner Air : fo a Glutinous 
1s to a Sharp Conſtitution, better than a Salt and 
Penetrating Soil. So that you may compare the 
Natures of ſeveral Soils, to the Natures of ſeveral 
Humours and Conſtitutions: for , there are ſome 
Soils apt to breed Melancholy, others Choler, 
ſome Flegmatick and Groſs Humours, and ſome 
Sanguine: I mean not only Dwelling upon ſuch 
Soils, but cating of the Fruits and Meats thereof : 
for, the Sun doth not always mature the Fruits of 
the Earth to ſuch a degree as to make them whol- 
ſome, eſpecially when there is a Vicious Nature 
bred in the Earth: for, ſome Ground is apt to 
breed the Rot to ſome kind of Cattel, others the 
Maurrain, and fo ſeveral Diſeaſes ; and as we ſee in 
low places, all their Fruit is wateriſh, and their Meat 
ſpungier than in the High-land Countrey , though 
the Sun be in equal degrees; and in Iſlands it is 
more apt to be ſo, than in the Continents; and 
therefore ſome parts of the Earth require much 
more Heat of the Sun, than others do. And again, 
in ſome places, the Earth hardly requires the Sun 
at all, unleſs it be to fee the Fruits; and this alte- 
ration is not only in ſeveral Regions of the World, 
but in Neighbouring-patches of Ground allo ; as, 
we ſhall ſee one Field very Fruitful , and the next 


Field 
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Field to it very Barren; ſome Stony, ſome Clayie, 
ſome Chalky; and fo ſundry others: ſome are fit 
ro bear Wheat, others Barley , ſome only Rye or 
Oats, ſome Tares, Branck, and Hemp; ſome a- 
gain ſo barren, that they will bear nothing but 
Broom and Brakes; ſome Grounds feed great, fat, 
and firm Cattel ; others great, bur ſpungy ; ſome 
lean and little; and ſeveral Feedings will give ſeve- 
ral Taſtes to one and the ſame kind of Cattel and 
Fruit, fo that it may be diſtinguiſhed by the Pa- 
late in what Grounds they grew or were fed in. 
But ſome Cattel or Plants will not thrive upon 
every Soil, though Rich and Good, being not 
proper to their Natures, or to their Breedings. So 
it is with Men: for, Cuſtom may make that whol- 
ſome, which otherwiſe would ſhorten Life; and 
that is good for one Conſtitution, which would be 

rnicious to another : So that Grounds muſt be 
matched to Bodies. 


Of F avourites to Princes, or Princes particular 


Privy-Councellors. 


PRINCE that hath a particular Favou- 
rite, or Privy-Councellor, ſpinsout the Life 


of his Heroick Fame, with his Fqvours: for, what 
Errors foever are committed in Government, the 
Faults are laid to the Prince's charge, as thechief 


Head 
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Head and Ruler: and all the Good Adtions are 


attributed to the Favourites wiſe Counlclling : for, 
if Money and Arms be raiſed, they will fay , It is 
the Favourite's Popularity, not the Prince's 
Power. 

If Armies march orderly , pitch methodically, 
fight ſuccesfully , they will ſay, Ir is the Favou- 
rite's ConduQ, not the Prince's -Prudence , Skill, 
nor Courage. 

If Good and Beneficial Laws be made, they 
will fay they were propounded by the Favourite, 
and only enacted by the Prince; that they come 
from the Favourite's Head, not the Prince's 
Heart. 

If the Virtuous be Rewarded, and Offenders 
Reprieved , or Pardoned; they will ſay , It is the 
Favourite's Policy, not the Prince's — or 
Clemency. 

In ſhort , Nothing ſhall be Pandey Juſtly, 
Valiantly , or Wiſely done, but ſhall be thought 
in the preſent, and publiſhed i the future, To be 
done by the Counſel of the Favourite, eſpecially 
if Fortune changes not her Countenance from 
Smiles to Frowns, whilſt he is in Favour. 

A Wile Prince makes his own Breaſt the Ca- 
binet-Chamber , his own Thoughts his Privy- 
Councellors, his own Judgment his Particular Fa- 
vourite., and his own Arm his Chief Comman- 


der 
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der: But, Good Fortune gives Fame an Applauſe, 


and Bad' Fortune makes Fame go upon Cratches. 


The Inventory of Judgment's Commonwealth; 
/\' which tbe Author cares not in what World 


q 'ﬆ# rs Eſtabliſbed, 


T HIS Commonwealth is to be compoſed: of 


Nobility , Gentry , Burgeſles, and; Peaſants; 
in/which are compriſed, Soldiers, Merchants, Ar- 
rificers, Labourers, Commanders, Officers, Mas 
ſters, Servants, Magiſtrates, Divines, Law- 
yers, Oc. ; "1.3 

| This Commonwealth is to be governed by one 
Head or Governour, as a King: for, one Head is 
ſafficient for one Body ; and ſeveral Heads breed 
feveral Opinions; and ſeveral Opinionsbreed Di- 
ſputations, and Diſputations FaRions', and FaRi- 
ons breed Warrs, and Warrs bring Ruin and De- 
folation: for, it is more ſafe to be governed by 
a Head, though Fooliſh, than by: a FaRtious 
Heart. 
© This Royal Ruler is to ſwear to the People, To 
be Careful and Loving; as well as the People {wear 
Duty and Fidelity to him. 
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T be Contrafts betwixt the King wy People, 
ſhould be theſe : 


That the Militia be put in the Royal Hand: 
for , fince Power Ilyes in the Militia, the Militia 
ought to lye in the Kingly Power; for without 
Power, Aathority and Juſtice are as Cyphers, 
which f; zgnific nothing, 

: Item: That if there ſhould be any Diſpute be: 
twixe the Royal Command , and the Publick Syb- 
jecion , there ſhould be two Men choſen, the one 
for one Side, and the other for the other; theſe to 
be approved of, both for their Honeſty , Wil. 
dom, and Courage, as neither to fear Powernor 
Cenſure; to be free from Bribes, Self-ends, Paſſh- 
ohs, 'and Partiality ; Experienced and known Men 
in the Kingdom, or at leaſt as Able as any in it, 
to decide all Differences, and conclude al] Diſputes, 
and preſent all Grievances to the Royal Power, 
and return his Will, Pleaſure, and Defires, to the 
People : for, Great Counſcls do rather nas all 
Publick Buſineſs, than re&ifie Errors, by reaſon of 
their Various Opinions, and Humourlome Differ- 
ences, with their Covetous Byafles, and Popular 
Ambitions. 

Item: That the Royal Ruler ſhall contra with 


the People, Never to give Honours either for Fa- 
vour, 
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vour, or ſell them for gain ; but to reward the Me- 
ritorious, and grace the Virtuous; which will ſtop 
the Mouth of Murmure, temper the Spleen of Ma- 
lice, clear the Eyes of Spight , and encourage No- 
ble Endeavours. 

Item: All thoſe that keep not up the Dignity of 
their Houſe by the Ceremony belonging to their 
Titles, ſhall be diſhonoured and degraded as baſc, 
and unworthy thereof, in negleRing the Mark of 
their own, or their Anceſtors Merits. 

Item: All thoſe that ſpeak againſt Honour , or 
T itles, or give them not the due reſpe&, ſhall never 
be admitted to have them. 

Item: It ſhall be Death for any Herald at Arms, 
to give Arms for Price or Favour, but to thoſe that 
are worthy thereof , viz. thoſe that have purchaſed 
them by their Merits. 

Item: All thoſe that ſpeak againſt their Native 
Countrey, or tell the Defe&s or Weakneſſes of it,or 
rail or diſhonour their Countrey-men, ſhall be ba- 
niſhed. | 

Item : That the Royal Ruler ſhall haveno par- 
ticular Favourites , they being for the moſt part Ex- 
penſive, Proud, Scornful, and Miſchievous, making 
differences betwixt the King and People, by foment- 
ing Errors until they make them ſeem Crimes; and 
creating Jealouſfies, by making Doubts upon the 
Peoples Fidelity : and Favourites moſt commonly 
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tread upon the Necks of the Nobility , and ride 
upon the Backs of the Gentry, and pick the 
Purſe of the Commonalty, and juſtle Juſtice out by 
Bribery; and many ' times unthrone Royalty, 
through the Envy that is born to them, which cau- 
ſeth a hatred to the Prince: for ( perchance ) this 
Favourite has neither Worth nor Merit, only a 
Flattering Tongue , that Inchants a Credulous 
Prince. Therefore a Prince ſhould have no Favou- 
rite but Juſtice ; no Privy-Councellor but his own 
Breaſt ; his Intention never to be diſcloſed, but when 
he puts it in Execution. 

Item: This Royal Ruler is to have none of 
thoſe Rooms they call their Cabinets , which is a 
Room filled with all uſeleſs Curioſities, which ſeems 
Effeminate, and is Expenſive, beſtowing infinite 
Sums, almoſt to the impoveriſhing of a Kingdom, 
only to fill a Room with little Cut, Carved Sta- 
tues, and Models of Stones and Metals; or divers 
Toys madeof Amber, Cornelion, Agats, Cryſtals, 
and divers ſorts of Shells, and the like; which Room 
might be better employed, and to more ule, in pla- 
cing Famous and Learned Authors W orks , as a 
Library ; from which the whole Kingdom may 
d:2aw Knowledg and Underſtanding; and the Mo- 
ney employed to more famous Curioſities than 
Shells, or the like; wviF. in ſtately Monuments, 


which ſhews a Kingdom in a Flouriſhing Condi - 


tion, 
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Wonder abroad , and a ſubjet of Diſcourſe a- 
mong(t Strangers, inviting curious and inquiſitive 
Travellers from all Nations, to view the Structures 
thereof. 

Beſides, It makes a Prince ſeem Effeminate; which 
is a diſgrace to the Commonwealth: and Forreign 
Nations will deſpiſe ic, when they ſee or hear that 
the Prince is of {o mean a Spirit, as to take delight 
in Toys, ſpending his time in looking on Shells, 
Beads, and Babies. For, thoſe of Heroick Spi- 
rits, take Delight to ſee their Soldiers in Arms, 
to view their Fortifications, Forts, and Frontiers: 
to behold their Stately Archite&ures, Navigable 
Rivers, their Safe Havens, Sailing-Ships, with their 
Rich Fraights. 

Likewiſe, They delight in Crowns, Scepters, and 
Thrones, by which they hold Power, and keep 
up Authority, cauſing Obedience, Fear, and Subs. 
jection ; making it their Paſtime to hear Suits, to 
decide Caules, and to give Juſtice; and their Sports, 
like the old Olympick Games. 


tion, and gives it a Noble Grace, and makes it a 
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After theſe Contracts between the Soveraign and the 
People , there follow the Laws and Decrees m 
the Commonwealth: As firſt, Concerning the 


CLERGY. 


That thole that exercile that Divine FunQion, be 
not preferred for Learning, but for Life; as being 
Honelt in their Pariſh, or Dioceſe: not exating 
more I ythes than their due, and being Exemplary 
ig, their Actions, Sober in their Behaviour. 

_Lem: Tharno Divine ſhall ſtudy Controverſies, 
or at leaſ} not diſpute: for, Learned Diſputes and 
Controverhics, are apt to ſmuther a Lively Faith, 
ang quench out a Flaming Zeal. 

Item: That no Sermons ſhall be preached, by 
reaſon. they do more harm than good; troubling the 
Canſcience of the Feartul, the, Heads of the Igno- 
gant , and the Ears, of the Wiſe. But there ſhall 
bg Prayers-faid in every Pariſh-Church, oncea day; 
andthe. Mpral Laws, the- Divine Laws, and the 
National Laws, with their .Threatning-Puniſh- 
ments, and Promiſing-Rewards , ſhall be read and 
repeated once a Week. 


Item: That no Phyſician ſhall be allowed to 
ſtudy more than one Diſeaſe, or at leaſt praQtiſe 


\ the Cure but of one; leſt they make, by their halt- 


knowledg and underſtanding, a Confuſion in the 
Body for want of Experience. Item: 
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Item : That all Suits ſhall be heard, pleaded, 
and decided, in the ſpace of half a Year. 

Item : Ir ſhall be Death tor any to (&l Land 
that is any ways engaged , or entangled , leſt ic 
ſhould ruin the Buyer thereof. 

[tem : That all Landlords and Free-holders ſhall 
be bound to plant Timber for Ships, Hemp for 
Sails and for Cordage, it the Land be an Iſle. 

Item: There ſhall be a ſet-Stipend for W ages, 
Fees, Rewards, Sales or Purchaſes; alſo of all Mer- 
chandizes ; that Cozenages, Briberies, Extortions, 
and the like, may be eſchewed. 

Item : 'T hat none ſhall execute the Function of 
two ſeveral Trades, nor be employed in more than 
in one Ofhce, leſt they ſhould perform none 
well. | | 

Item : That no Alchymy-Lace , nor Stuffs, nor 
Counterteit-Pearls, Diamonds, and the like, ſhall 
be worn nor fold ; unleſs the Counterfeit be fold 
at as high a price as the Right, or the Right to 
be fold at as low a rate as the Counter-feit: and, 
as different Sexes are diſtinguiſhed by their Habits, 

ſo different Habits ſhould diſtinguiſh different Qua- 
lities, Profeſſions, and Degrees. 

Item : That all degrees of Titles ſhall be diſtin- 
ouiſhed by their Habits and Ceremonies, as well as 
by their Arms, Titles, Patents, and Crea- 


tions. 


Item: 
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Item: No Men ſhall wear Swords in time of 
Peace, but Gentlemen: and, in the W arrs, there 
ſhall be ſome differences of Arms, to make di- 
ſtinction. 

Item : That no Officer, neither in Martial Com- 
mand , nor Civil Government, ſhall be choſen or 
employed , but ſuch as have Abilities ro execute 
their Authorities, and able to diſcharge their 
Daries. 

Item: Rewards ſhall be as frequent as Puniſh- 
ments; leſt Induſtry ſhould grow carclels, and the 
Flame of Heroick Spirits be quenched our. 

Item : None ſhall make Great Feaſts, and Sump- 
tuous Entertainments, but for Forreign Perſons of 
Quality , or Strangers that travel to ſee the King- 
dom, that they may ſce the Plenty , Riches, and 
Magnificence thereof, and may not deſpiſe it 
when they return to their own Native Countrey, 
but give caule to renown it to their Relations. 

Item: All DetraQting or Slandering Tongues 
ſhall be clipt; and the more the Detration or 
Slander is, the greater Slices ſhall be cut off. 

Item : That the People ſhall have ſer-rimes of 
Recreation , to eaſe them from their Labours, and 
to refreſh their Spirits. 

Item : That all Noble Youths ſhall be bred by 
Experienced Age, to be perſwaded, admoniſhed, 
and correed, by Grave Authority ; inſtructed by 


Vir- 
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Virtuous Examples ; | taught Honourable ”rinci- 
ples, and the praftice of Heroick AQtions ; their 
only Play-fcllows ſhall be the Muſes ; thcir Grave 
and Sober Companions, the Sciences ; their iZome- 
ſtick Servants and Acquaintance, the profitable 
and uſcful Arts for the Life of Man. 

. As for the generality of Youth, they ſhall be 
bred to Silznt Artentions, Sober Demeanors, Hum- 
ble Obediences, Handſom Cuſtoms, and Graceful 
Arts. But for: the Meaner fort of Youth, to 
Trades and Arts, for the uſe and benefit of the 
Commonwealth. | 

Item: No Children ſhall ſpeak before their Pa- 
rents , no Servants before their Maſters , no Scho- 
lars before their Tutors, no SubjeR); before the 
Prince; but cither to anſwer to their Queſtions, to 
deliver a Meſſage, or to know their Will and Plea- 
ſure; to declare their Grievances; to ask Pardon for 
Faults committed, or to preſent an humble Requeſt 
in the moſt humbleſt manner; unleſs they command 
them to diſcourſe freely to them; yer.not without 
a reſpe& to their Preſence and Authority. 

Item : For the generality , none ſhall ſpeak , but 
to ack Rational, Dutiful, and Humble Queſti- 
ons; to requeſt juſt Demands, to diſcourſe of pro- 
bable Arguments, to defend Right and T ruth, to 
divulge Virtue, to praiſe the Meritorjous, co pray 


to Heaven, to ask Mercy , to move Pity, to pacifie 
Grief, 
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Grief, to aſlwage Anger, to make an Aronemeng, 
and to inſtrut the Ignorant. 

Jtem : All ſhall be accounted Wile , that endure 
patiently , that live peaceably, that ſpend prudently, 
that ſpeak ſparingly, that judg charitably , that 
wiſh honeſtly , and that obey Authority. 

Item: All Men that may live quietly at home, 
and travel to no purpoſe, or that negle& their own 
affairs, to follow the affairs of other Men, or de- 
cide thoſe Men's Quarrels they ſhall have no thanks 
for; or live upon hopes of great Fortunes, or high 
Favours, when they may feed. upon preſent Com- 
fort, and enjoy humble Delights in. that Eſtate and 
Condition they poflefs, ſhall wear a Fool's Cap, 
and a Motly Coat. | 

Item: That none ſhall live at a greater Expence 
than their ERate will allow and maintain. 

Item : That all Spend-thrifts ſhall be'condemn. 
ed for Fools; all Gameſters for idle Miſcreants; all 
Drunkards for Mad-men : a Bedlam ſhall be provi- 
ded for the Drunkards, a Bride-well for Gameſters, 
and an Hoſpital ( with Long-Coats) for Spend- 
ts. 

Item: All Men that beget Children, ſhall ſtrive 
to provide for them by their Thrifty-Manage- 
ments, or Induſtrious-Labours. 

[tem : No Man ſhall Father a W hore's Child, 


or Children, unleſs he were ſure he were the Fa- 
ther, 
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ther, which few can tell ; otherwiſe it makes a Wiſe 


Man ſeem a Fool, as being Facile. 
Item: Tt ſhall be accounted not only a double 


Crime, but a Baſeneſs equal ro Cowardile, and a 
diſgrace equal to a Cuckold, for a Gentleman to 
court, or make love to a Common Whore, who 
is an Alms-Tub of Corruption: but if a Gen- 
tleman muſt or will have a Whore, let him have 
one of his own making, and not feed upon Re- 


verſions. 


Item : That no Husband ſhall keep a Houſhold- 
Friend, leſt he ſhould make love to his Wife, and 
he become a Cuckold thereby. 

Item: No Married-man, or Maſter of a Fa- 
mily,ſhall kiſs or make love to his Maid, nor Servings 
men to their Miſtreſles, leſt they. ſhould grow idly 
Amorous, impertinently Bold , rudely Saucy, ne- 
gleting their Duty to their Maſter or Miſtreſs, 
chrough ſcornful Pride. 

Item: In all publick Company, all Husbands 
ſhall uſe their Wives with ReſpeR, unleſs they dif 
honour themſelves with the negle thereof. 

Item: No Husband nor Wife, although but a 
day married, ſhall kiſs each other in publick, leſt it 
rurn the SpeRators from a lawful and wholſome 
Appetite of Marriage, to a Gluttonous Adultery; 
- or weaken the Appetite ſo much, as to cauſe a 
loathing, or an averſion to the Wedlock-Bed. 

Hhh Item: 
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Item: No Wie thall entertain an admiring Ser- 
vant, leſt her Husband's and her own Reputation 
be loſt or buried in bis admiring Courtfhips ; nor 
their Hearts to receive and return Love to none 
but their Husbands; no , not Platomck-Love: for, 
the Converſation of Souls is a great Temptation 
to Amorons Friendſhip: indeed , the Soul of a 
Platonich-Lover, is a Bawd to the Body. 

Item: That Dancing be commendableas a grace- 
ful Art in Maids or Batchelors; but ſhall be ac- 
counted an Effeminacy tor Married-Men, a May- 
game for Old Men , and a VV anton-lightneſs for 
Married- W omen. 

Item: That no Woman of Quality ſhall receive 
Viſits, or give Viſits, but in publick Meetings; nor 
have any W hiſperings or private Conference; that 
her aQtions may have ſufficient Witneſſes, and her 
Diſcourſes a general Audience. 

Item: That none ſhall Marry againſt their own 
liking, or free choice, leſt they make their Marriage 
an excuſe tor Adultery. 

Item : Ir ſhall be allowed for Maids to entertain 
all Honourable, that is, Matrimonial Suitors, until 
fuch time as ſhe hath made choice of one of them 
to ſertle her affetions upon: for, it is good reaſon 
one (ſhould take time, and obſerve Humours , be- 
fore they bind themſelves in Wedlock-Bonds; for | 


when once bound , nothing but Death can part 
them, 
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them. But when they are once married, their Ears 
are to be ſealed from all Love's Pleadings, Prote- 
ſtings, Vow-makings, High Praiſes, and Com- 
plemental Phraſes. 

Item : That none ſhall keep a Miſtreſs above half 
a year, but change, leſt ſhe grow more imperious 
than a Wife made of a Widow. 

Item: All Lovers ſhall be licenſed to brag or 
ſpeak well of themſelves to their Miſtreſs, when 
they have done no Meritorious Attions to ſpeak 


for them. 


Item : All thoſe that have Beauty enough to 
make a Lover, if they have not Wit to keep him, 
(hall be accounted no better than Senſleſs Statues. 

Item : It ſhall not be (as it is in theſe days) ac- 
counted a Prize or Purchaſe amongſt Ladies, to ger 
(cither by their Wir or Beauty ) admiring-Ser- 
vants, eſpecially if they be of Amorous Natures ; 
for then Nature drives them to her Beauty or Wit, 
more than her. Wit or Beauty draws them. 

Item : All thoſe that are Proud without a cauſe, 
it ſhall be a ſufficient cauſe to be ſcorned. 

Item : Eloquence ſhall not be employed in A- 
morous Diſcourſes , nor to make Falſhood appear 
like Truth ; but to dreſs and adorn Vertue; that ſhe 
may be accepted andentertajned by thoſe that will 


refuſe and ſhun her acquaintance, if ſhe be clad in 


plain Garments. 
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Item : There ſhall none condemn another Lan- 
gaage, nor account another to be better, if it be 
Significant , Copious , and Eloquent, ſuch as the 
Engliſh Tongue is. 

Item: All Paſſionate Speeches, or Speeches to 
move Paſſion, ſhall be expreſſed in Number. 

Item : That all Natural Poets ſhall be honour- 
ed with Title, eſteemed with Reſpe, or enriched; 
for they Civilize a Nation by ſoft - Numbers. 
and pleaſing Fancies, more than Contracts, Laws, 
or Puniſhments, do. They allo guard a Kingdom 
mote thin Walls or Bulwarks by creating He- 
roick Spirits with Illuſtrious Praiſes , inflaming the 
oe with Noble Ambition. 


of Noble Souls, and Strong Bodies. 


H Ou G H Noble Souls, and Great Wits, 
. dwell not conſtantly , hor are always created 
in Strong Bodies; yet if Nature did'chuſe her Mas 
terials, match her Works, and' order her Creatures 
rightly and ſympathetically , Strong Bodres ſhould 
have Noble. Souls ,, Large Capacities, and Great 
VVits (for Weak Bodies are as great a defeR in 
Nature, as Shallow Wiitsjor Irrational Souls). And 
furely ; Strong Bodies and Great Wits would al- 
ways go together, if the Chicf and Firſt Nature 
would work methodically , and not ſcetn as if ſhe 
wrought 
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wrought at random, and to produce by Chance, as 
ſhe doth; or, if Education and Cuſtom, which is 
a ſecond Nature, had not ſuch a prevalent power 
to diſturb and obſtru@ her: for, though Educati- 
on and Cuſtom may (and doth ſometimes) reQtifie 
ſome Defects, and help Life ; yet it doth more of- 
ret! puzzle Life, and incumber Nature's Works, 
putting Nature out of the right ways, with falle 
Principles, and fooliſh Opinions; which is the rea- 
ſon Natural Wits are many times loſt, not having 
time or leiſure to exerciſe themſelves( as I may ſay), 
or for want of variety of ObyeRs; or are dull'd by 
tedious and unprofitable Studies , or quenched out 
by baſe Servitude and SubjeRion. Allo, clear Un- 
derſtandings are darkned, ſound and ſtrong Judg- 
ments weakned, and falſe Judgments given, and vain 
Conceptions and erroneous Opinions maintained 
and believed , for want of the right ways to ſearch 
Truth , and be inſtructed. 

Likewiſe, the ſtrength of the Body oft-times is 
weakned and effeminated by Luxury , Curioſity, 
and Idleneſs ; which cauſeth Noble Souls, Large 
Capacities, Clear Lnderſtandings, Fine Fancies,and 
Quick Wits, to dwell many times (nay, moſt com- 
monly) in weak Bodies ; for' the Better fort have 
moſt commonly more Plenty than Health, the one 
devouring the other; when the Meaner fort - have 
mieager Souls, and barren Brains; rude  Diſpoſiti- 
Hhh 3 ons 
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ons, and rough Natures; have ſtrong Limbs, 
ſtrengthened by Exerciſe, and maintained by La- 
bour ; Healthful Bodies, kept in repair by Tem- 
perance, cauſed by Scarcity and Poverty ; Content- 
ed Minds, bred by Low Fortunes, and Humble De- 
fices; when Wealth and Dignity create Vain-glory 
and Pride: yet, many times , Small Fortunes and 
Great Wits agree beſt rogzther; but Noble Minds 
and Great Eſtates, do the moſt good. Bur in this 
Age, although it be the Iron Age, yet thoſe Men 
that have Effeminate Bodies ( as tender Youths 
have), looſe Limbs, {ſmooth Skins, fair Complexi- 
ons, Fantaſtical Garbs , affe&ed Phraſes, ſtrained 
Complements, faQtious Natures,detraQting Tongues, 
miſchievous Actions, and the like, are admired and 
commended more, or thought wiſer, than thoſe that 
have Generous Souls, Heroick Spirits , Ingenious 
VVits, Prudent Fore-caſt, Experienced Years, 
Manly Forms, Graceful Garbs, Edifying Diſcour- 
ſes, Temperate Lives, Sober Adions, Noble Na. 
tures, and Honeſt Hearts. But in former times it was 
otherwiſe: for, Heroick Spirits (in Maſculine Forms) 
had double Praiſe, as is expreſſed in the Grecian 
and Trojan V Varrs ; and Princes were bred to La- 
bour as much as Peaſants : for , though their La- 
bqur might be different, the one being Servile , the 
other Free ; yet the Burthen and Pains-raking might 
be Equal: though they carried not Pedlars Packs, 


nor 
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nor Porters Burthens, yet they carried thick and hea- 
vy Arms; and if they handled not the Sithe, Pitch- 
Fork, and Flail ; yet they handled the Sword, the 
Spear, the Dart, the Bow, thg Sling, and the like; 
and if they knew not how to Mow, to Reap, and 
eo Threſh; yet they knew how to Aſſault, to De- 
fend, and to Fight: and though they digged notrhe 
Gold out of the Mines, yet they digged Fortifica- 
tions out of the Earth; and if they ſet not Flow- 
ers on Banks, or ſowed Seeds in Furrows, or en- 
grafted Slips, or planted T rees to grow ; yet they 
ſer Armies in Battel-array, and ſowed Lives in Ad- 
ventures, engrafted Honour to the Stock of theit 
Predeceſlors, and planted Fame to grow high in af- 
ter-Ages: and though they drove not the Aſſes, 
yet they managed the Horſes: and if they wanted 
the Art to Yoak Oxen, they wanted not the Wiſ- 
dom to Yoak the Vulgar with ſtrict Laws:. and if 
they did not drive a Flock of Sheep to the Fold, 
they could lead a Number of Men to the V Varrs: 
and if they could not build a Houſe, yet they could 
ſtorm a City. 

+ Thus Gallant Labours may ſtrengthen the Bo- 
dies of Honourable Breed, and Noble Minds, freely 
and induſtriouſly, without any Bondage or Slavery; 
yea, they may row in Gallies, yetnot be ſubje&to 
the V Vhip or Chains. But as Maſculine Bodies, 
and Heroick Souls, had a double eſteem; fo Effe- 
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minate Bodies, and tim'rous Spirits, or rather time- 
rous Natures, had a double deſpiling; as witneſs Pa- 
ris of Troy. But moſt Nations, in thoſe Ages, ſpent 
their time in uſeful Arts, notin vain Dreſſings; they 
wore Horſe-Tails in Head-Pieces for Terror , 'not 
Light Feathers for Shew; their Pride lay in their 
Arms, not in their Clothes; in their Strength, not 
in their Beauty ; in their Victories, not in their Dan- 
cings; in.their Prudence, not in their Vanities: their 
VVealth was ſpent in;Hoſpicality , not in Prodiga- 
lity; their Diſcourſe was to inſtru, not to make 
Sport; neicher (in former years), was Old-age's 
Counſel refuſed for Youth's Advice: Age was ac- 
counted an Honour, and ReſpeR was given to the 
Silver Hajrs: Youth, an Effeminacy, piticd for their 
Follies. Youth, in former Ages, learnt with Patience 
what Age taught with Judgment ; and with Pains, 
what Skill raught with Induſtry ; as, todrive Chari- 
ots, ride Horſes, bear Arms, hold Shields, throw 
Darts, to Fence, to V Vreſtle, to Skirmiſh, ro Train 
Men, to pitch Camps, to ſet Armies, toguide Ships: 
Not to Dance, to Sing, to Fiddle, to Paint, to Pow- 
der, as many Men do now-a-days: Youthdid then 
liſten with attention to Grave Inſtructions, and re- 
ccive Reproofs with Submiſſion, keep ſilence with 
ſober Countenance, obey with willing Hearts, and 
ready Hands. V Vhereas, now-a-days, Youth is 
Bold and Rude, Talks loud, Speaks Nonſenſe, flights 
Age, 
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in Vices, and hates Virtue. 'Tis true, many will go 
into the Warr, and kill one another, though many 
timesthey run away ; but itis rather Raſhneſs that 
fights, than true Valour ; where Fortune gives the 
ViRory, and not Pallas ; or rather Time : for, thoſe 
that run firſt away, loſe the day. 

Thus, in former Ages, were Bodies and Minds 
match'd: but I ſpeak of Strength, to ſhew that Wo- 
men who are bred tender, idle,and ignorant(as Thave 
been), are not likely to have much V Vit; nor is it 
fit they ſhould be bred up to Maſculine AQions; 
yet it were very fit and requiſite they ſhould be bred 
upto Maſculine Underſtandings: Tr is not fit for 
VVomen to praftice the Behaviour of Men; yet it 
is fit that V Vomen ſhould praQtice the Fortitudeof 
Men. But V Vomen now-a-days affeQing a Maſcu- 
line Behaviour, and deſpiſing their own Sex, praRiſe 
the Faſhions, not the Spirits of Men ; not their He- 
roick Adions, but their wild, looſe, rude, rough, or 
fooliſh affeed Behaviour. They praQiſe Maſculine 
Confidence and Boldneſs, and forget the Feminine 
Modeſty ; the Maſculine Vice , and forget the Fe- 
minine Virtues; as, to talk Impudently, to Swagger, 
to Swear, to Game, to Drink, to Revel, to make Fa- 
Rions; but they praQtice not Silence, Sobriety, Reſer- 
vednels, Abſtinency, Patience, or the like ; they pra- 
Rice the Maſculine Cruelty , quitting their tender 


Iii and 


Age, ſcorns Counſels, laughs at Reproofs, olories 
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and gentle Natures, their {weetand pleafing Diſpoki- 
tions. Buc theſe Attions and Humours, are fo; fat 
from preferring our Sex to a hipher Degree, that they 
do debaſe and make us worle than other Creatures, : 
but I beſeech:my Readers to believe, I ſpeak not out 
of Envy orSpight, for I am guilty of neither ; bur 
out of Grief and Love to my own Sex. Nor do I 
Ipcak of any particular Nations, but of the V Vorld 
in general; 1 mean, as much as Thave heard of. 

- Likewike, | beleech my Readers not to miſtake 
meas to think I believe that great Gigantick Bodies, 
oxſtrong courle Clowns, have the greateſt V Vit -and 
deepeſt Underſtanding; for we ſee moſt commonly 
the contrary ; they being the moſt Ignorant Fools, 
and Cowardly Spirits: but Imean, that if they -hag 
large ſtrong healthful Bodies, which might be obtain; 
<dby Heroick Labours and Exerciſes; and if their 

Irits were an{werableto their Bodies, which might 
be.infuſed-by good Education ; they might have a 
double or treble Portion of Rational LInderſtand- 

ing: but, moſt commonly, large Bodies. are like yun- 
populated Kingdoms, that are barren for want, of 
cultivating, and become defenceleſs, and open tg pp 
Enemy, for want of Foxrtification ,. which is Farti- 
tade: for, Fortitudejs an Oyer-flow, or a Suppra- 
bounding of Spirits; when Fear.is a Scarcity,or Can» 
tracing of them. Thelike of VVit& Underſtanding; 
for, from the Quantity and Agack of the Spirits 


in 
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in the Brain, is produced V Vit; and from the 
Quantity and Strength of the Spirits in the Brain, 
is produced Underſtanding. But if I were to chuſe 
a Body, I had rather be a Pigmy , ſtafe with Ra- 
tional Spirits, than a Giant empty of them. But, a 
Middle-Stature is the moſt becoming, a Little the 
moſt Agil, and a Great the moſt dreadful , like a 
Private Family : for, a Small Family hath the leaſt 
Expence, a Great Family the moſt Diforder,aCom- 
petent Family is the beſt Governed. Or like Mar- 
riage ; a Beautiful Wite delights moſt, a Witty 
W ife pleaſeſt beſt, a Chaſt Wife makes a Man the 
Happieſt. So a Valiant Husband is the moſt eſteem- 
ed, a Wiſe Husband beſt beloved, and an Honeſt 
Husband makes a Wife the happieſt. Whena Cow- 
ard is ſcorned, a Fool deſpiſed , and an Inconſtant 
Husband hated. The like is a Cholerick Wife, an Un- 


conſtant Wife, and a Sluttiſh Wife. 
Of thoſe that Steal from Books. 


T is ſtrange to obſerye the forgetfulneſs, the bold- 
I neſs, or the fooliſhnels of many Men in the 
World, that will not only take Learned Men's Q- 
pinions and Arguments, and diſcourſe of them as if 
they were their own, to the very face of the Authors 
themſelves, word for word ; (which ſeems Ridicu- 
lous and Mad): but moſt times they will gravely 


write them, as if they were never writ or divulged 
Iii 2 before. 
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before; by which Adions one would think they 
were of- Kin to the Jack-an-apes. 

Others are as. Baſe, as thoſe are Ridiculouſly 
Fooliſh , which will bribe the Printer or Book-ſeller 
to let them ſee ſuch or ſuch Copies, and fo will ſteal 
out their beſt Fancies, or Opinions, or Arguments, 
and Print them before the others come out. Where- 
fore, it is juſt in the Readers to examine the Grounds: 
for, if anyh ave done ſo unworthy an aR, the Thefe 
will be ascafily ſcen; for it will appear in the Face, 
lying but skin-deep, but never come near the Fun- 
damental parts. Wherefore, all Writers that Strike, 
Juſtle, or Embrace one another, and that are Pub- 
liſffed or Printed in a ſhort ſpace of time of one a- 
nother, are to be examined, to find out the Right 
and Truth, and to condemn the Thief , and puniſh 
the Crime with Reproach and Infamy. 


th 


UT I would have this Monarchy I make, 
* Icall the B 


* Lcallthe F To havea Judg - - that will Good Counſel take: 
Jo, One that is wiſe to govern, knd to {ce 
che old W hat Faults to mend, and what the Errors be: ' 
Making the Commonwealth his only Minion, 
And ſtriving to enlarge his own Dominion; 
To love his People with a tender Care, 
To wink at Frailties whichin Nature are: 
As juſt to puniſh Crimes, as hating Il! ; 
Yet forry for the MalefaQor ſtill. 


Glad 
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Glad to Reward, and Virtue to advance 

In real Favours, not in Countenance. 

Not to pay Merits with Good Words and Smiles : 
(Diſſembling Promiſes poor Men beguiles.) 

Nor yet good Services( which done long paſt, 
Ungrareful Souls will in Oblivion caſt): 

But have the Eye of Memory fo clear, 

The leaſt good Service ſhall to him appear. 

Nor would I have one idly to negle& 

His People's ſafety ; but ſo to proteR 

Their Lives and Goods, with all the Care he can; 
With upright Juſtice to the pooreſt Man. 

To be a Father to the Commonwealth, 

And a Phyſician, to reſtore them Health 

By purging out the Humours, which are Crimes ® 
V Vhich Crimes, like corrupt Humours , breed oft- 
Factious Diſeaſes, which without all doubt (times 
Would Ruin bring, if timely not caſt out. - 
No Cruel Scarlets Favourite to make; 

Nor Pleading, Fawning, Cheating Men to take 
Into their Boſome ; who, with Gouty-Pride, 
Straight ſwell ſo big, they muſt on Shoulders ride; 
Or elſe on Noble Cuſh'ons they muſt lye, 

To bear them up; but oft the Feathers flye, 

If Pride do preſs too hard ; and oft they take 
Some Great Men's Fames, thinking thereby to make 
(In giving Praiſes high) a Screen to hide 

The Face of Favour, but the Tayl is {py'd. 
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But, by Suſpition judgd, to Slaughter brought : 


Nor ſuch a Judg, as one that takes delight 

To play at Cardsand Dice moſt of the Night: 

Or drink till drunk, then carried to his Bed 

As to a Grave, he ſeeming like one dead ; 

When he thoſe watchful hours & times ſhould ſpend 
In thinking what's the way -Errors to mend : 

For Commonwealths that are, Kingdoms & Realms, 
Like Garments, have full many a Stitch and Seams. 
This Publick Garment oft the Prince muſt view ; 
W hereit is rent, cauſe't to be ſtitch'd a-new, 

Or elſe it ſoon wears out, in pieces fall, 

And though they patch, it will not laſt at all. 

Nor ſaucha Judg that's tim'rous, lives in fear, 

d dares not, without Guards, walk any where: 
hich ſtarts at every Noiſe, and cannot ſee, 

If ſtrange and new the Sounds and Objects be : 
SuſpeRs the Light; yet Darkneſs hates like Hell, 
And thinks Conſpiracy in's Sleep doth dwell : 
And with this Fear, a Tyrant he becomes, 

And cauſes Maſlacres and Martyrdoms 

Of his beſt SubjeRs, free from FaRious ſtrife, 
That Loyal are, and wiſh him longer life; , 
But ſcorn to flatter or applaud his Crimes; | 
And keep up Right and Honour in their Minds: 
Nor are they guilty in V Vord, Deed, or Thought; 


But all this Innocent Blood that they do ſpill, 


Like to a Sea, flows to their Conſcience ill : 


And 
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And every Thought that moves within their Brain, 
Appears like Ghoſts of Men that they have ſlain : 
And when they dye, into deſpair they fall, 
Or, like a Beaſt or Stone, no Senſe at all. 
Nor fach a Judg that's given to the Spirit, 
Or fo devout for to think Heaven to merit ; 
Prays Night and Day, or Beads does number; or, 
Upon cold Stones, Fove's Altar kneels before; 
Unfic in Earthly Government to Reign; 
For Prayer ſeldom doth a Kingdom gain , 
Nor keeps in ſafety from an Enemy, 
But leaves his Peopleall to Slavery : 
For if he praying be, whilſt they do fight, 

They'l ſoon be taken, or be put to flight : 
' ove Courage givesto Man, as well as Zeal, \ 
And Prudence for to rulea Commonweal: 
And doing Jaſtice, pleaſeth Fove far more 
Than lazy Praying, idly to implore 
His great aſſiſtance, which he ſeldom gives, 
Unleſs no hope of Human Help there lives. 
ove gives Man Strength, himſelf for to defend; 
Which if he uſeth not, doth Fove offend. | 
But ſuch faint-hearted Prince is fitter far | 
For private life, than Kingdom that's in W arr; 2 
And fitter to Obey , than to Command, x 
Or Rule and Reign in Peace, Warr, "I or Land; 
And fitterfar it were, whilſt he doth live, 
That he the Soveraign Power up did give 


Unto 
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Unto a Kinſman, or himſelf did chuſe 

A Wile and Valiant Man, that Power to uſe. 
| Not but Religious Orders are right meet; 

For why, Religion isthe Publick Feer 

On which: the Commonwealth in ſafety ſtands; 
And Ceremonies are the Sacred Hands 

To Confecrate good Cuſtom, Duty, Zeal, 

And make Obedience in a Commonweal. 

The Judg I chuſe, his V Viſdom ſhall be ſuch, 

The whole V Vorld's Government ſhall ſeem not 
In which of all the Planets that muſt reign, (much. 


I donot care, I tell my Readers plain. 


Book II. 


nw Cs tO Ine 


(writ, 


O, all my V Vorks, this V Vork which I have 
My beſt Belov'd, and greateſt Favourite : 

I look upon it with a pleafing-Eye, 

And Pleaſure take inits ſweet Company. 
Tentertain it with a grave ReſpeR, 

And with my Pen, am ready toprotet 
The Life and Safety of it 'gainſt all thoſe 
That will oppoſe i it, or darebeits Foes. 

But I am ſure there's none condemn it can, 
Lnleſs ſome Fooliſh and Unlearned Man, 
That hath not Underſtanding, Judgment, V Vir, 
For to perceive the Reaſon thar'sinit. 


